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'^ ' JL H E foRofv^^iiig Goll^aion cmififti of 
EflFaysanel Fugitiv F^eeccs^Tittenat various times, 
and on dffifercntoccafions, at wilappcer by their 
dates aridfobjeQs.' Many of them were dic- 
tated at the rttOirt^ht, by the impulfe of impref- 
fions mvtdt by important pcJitical events, and 
«bonhd wiHi a cbrfcTpondeBt warifatH of expref- 
fion. This freedom of language wil be excuC- 
^d by tiie frends of the revolution and of good 
•guvemment^'ifho wil recoHeft the fenfations 
•they fiar Experienced, amrdA the anarky and 
difti'aft ion which Ifueee^d the cloze of the 
war; On fiidi bi^cafions ^ Titer wii naturally 
giv himfcJf trp to hiz feelings, arid hiz manner 
tyfriiinffwil flow from hiz manner of thinking* 

MOST of thoze peeces, which hav appeeied 
l)efore in perioditai papers and Ma^a«Wis, v^ere 
puHifhed with fiftitious filatures ; for I very 
«crly diTcutered, that akho the name of an old 
and refpcftable karafter givs credit and confe- 
quence to hiz ritings^ yet the n^me of a yung 
mail iz dftien prejudicial to hiz performances. 
By conceding my name, the opinions of men 
hiav been prcaefrT^ed from an undu bias arizing 
from perfooal prejudices, the faults of the rit- 
ings hav beqn dete6led, and their merit in pub- 
lic efiiiiiktion afcertaioed^ 

THE favorable reception given to a number 
of theze Effaj's by an indulgent pubHc, induced 

me 



X PREFACE. 

me to publifh them in a volum, with fuch alter- 
ations and emendations, az I had heerd fugged-. 
cd by fiends or indifiPerent reeiders, together 
with fome manufcripts, that my own wifties led 
me to hope might be ufeful. 

DURING the courfe of te.n or twelv yeers, I 
hav been laboring to correft popular errors, an^ 
to affift my yung brethren in the road to truth 
and virtue ; my publications for theze purpofes 
hav been numerous ; much time haz been fpent, 
which I do not regret, and muchcenfure incur- 
red, which my hart tells me I. do. not dezerv. 
The influence of a yung writer cannot be fo 

Eowerful or extenfiv az that of an eftablifhed 
arafter j but I hav ever thof a man's ufeful- 
nefs depends more on exertion than on talents. 
I am attached to America by berth, education 
and habit ; but abuv all, by a philofophical 
view of her fituation, and the fuperior advanta- 
ges flie enjoys, for augmei^tipg fhe fupi of fpcial 
happinefs. 

I SHO u LD hav added another volum, had not 
recent experience convinced me, that few large 
publications in this country wil pay a printer, 
much lef? an author. Should the Eflays here 
prefented to the public, proov undeserving of 
notice, I fhal, with cheerfulnefs, refign my oth- 
er papers to oblivion. 

THE reeder wil obzerv that the orthography 
of the volum iz not uniform. The reezon iz, 
that many of the effays hav been publiflied be- 
fore, in the common orthography, and it would 
hav been a laborious talk to copy the whole, for 
fhe fake of changing the fpelling. 
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PREFACE. M 

IK iheeflays^ ntt^n within the laft yeor^ a 
confiderable change of fpelling iz introduced 
by way of e^eriment. This liberty waz tak<« 
en by the writers before the age of queen Eliza^ 
beth^ and to this we are indeted for the prefer* 
ence of modern fpelling over that of Gower 
and Chaucer* The man who admits that the 
change of hou/bbnde, myndc, ygonCt moneth into 
hujband, mind, gone, month, iz an improovment^ 
muft acknowlege alfo the riting of helth, breth, 
rong, tung, munth, to be an improovment. 
There iz no alternative Every poflible reezon 
that could ever be offered for altering the fpell* 
ing of wurdS) ftil exifts in full force ; and if a 
gradual reform Ihould not be made in our lan- 
guage, it wil proov that we are lefs under the 
influence of reezon than our anceftors. 

Hitrtford^ June, 1790. 
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COLLECTION op ESSAYS. 



N- I. 




NEW y6ilk> lySS* 

On the EDUCATION of YOUTH in 

AMERICA. 

HE Education o^ jrouth is, in all 
govcrhmchts, an objefl of the ftrft 
confequence. The impreflions re- 
ceivedf in early life, ufually form 
the characters of individuals ; a 
union of which forms the general 
chamber of a nation. 
The mode of Education and the arts taught to 
youth, have, in every nation, been adapted to its par- 
ticular ftage of fociety or local circumftances. 

In the martial ages of Greece, the principal iludy of 
its LegijQiators was, . to acquaint the young men with 
the ufe of arms, to infpire them with an undaunted 
courage^ and to form ii^ the hearts of both fexes, an 
invincible attachment to their country. Such was the 
cffeft of their regulations for thefe purpofes, that the 
very Women of Sparta and Athens, would reproach 
their own fons, for furviving their companions who 
fell in the £eld of battle. 

Among the warlike Scythians, every male was not. 
only taught to ufe arms for attack and defence ; but 
was obliged to fleep in the field, to Carry heavy bur- 
thens, and to climb rocks and precipices, in order to 
habituate himfelf to hardihips, fatigue and danger. 

B In 
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In Perfia, during the flourifliing reign of the great 
Cyrus,^ the Education of youth, according to Xcno-^ 
phon, formed a principal branch of the regulations of 
the etnpire. The young men were divided into claflesiy 
each of which had fome particular duties to perform, 
for which they were qualified by previous inftrudtions 
and exercife. 

While nations are in a barbarous (late, they have 
few wants, and confequently few arts. Their princi- 
pal objeds are, defence and fubfiftence ; the Education 
of a favage therefore extends little farther, than to en- 
able him to ufe, with dexterity, a bow and a tomahawk. 
But in the progrefs of manners and of arts, war 
Ctafeii to be the employment of whole nations ; it be- 
comes the bufinefs of a feW| who Are paid for defending 
their country. Artificial wants multiply the number 
of occupations ; and thefe require a great diverfity in 
the mode of Education. Every youth muft be in- 
ftruded in the bufinefs by which he is to procure fub- 
liftence. Even the civilities of behavior, in poliflied 
fociety, become a fcience ; a bow and a curtefy are 
taught with as much care and precifion, as the elements 
of Mathematics. Education p>roceeds therefore, by 
gradual advances, from fihfiplicity to corruption. Its 
firft objeft, among rude nations, is fafcty ; its next-^ 
litility; it afterwards extendi to convenience; and 
among the opulent part of civilized nations, it is di« 
refled principally to (how and araufement. 

In defpdtic ftates, Education, like religion. Is made 
lubfervieht to government. In fome of the vaft em- 
pires of Afia, children are always inftru<9:ed in the oc- 
cupation of their parents ; thus th^ fame arts are al- 
ways continued in th6 fame families. SircU ati inftr- 
tution cramps genius, and limits the progrefs of nation- 
al improvement ; at the fame time it is an almoft infr- 
moveable barrier againft the introduiSlibn of vice, lux- 
ury, faftioil and changes in governtnent. This is one 
of the principal caufes, which have operated in com- 
bining numerous millioiis of the human race under 
©n< form of government^ ahd prcferving national tran- 
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€[i]iinty for incredible periods of time. The empire 
xli Clunsi^ sAxoft government was Amnded on thb 
pahiarchfct^ * cKfcipline, has not fufTcred a revolu- 
tion in IftWlB^ tnanhers or language, for many thou- 
And yeai^. 

In the complicated fyftems of government which are 
eftablifhed among the civilized nations of Etirope, 
Education htt lefs influence in forming a national 
charadcr ; but there is no (late, in which it has not 
an mfeparabie connexion with morals, and a confe- 
quential in&uerice upon the peace and happinefs of 
fociety. 

Education is a fulled which has been exhatiiled by 
the ableft writers, bo^ among^ the ancients and mod* 
«ms. I am' not vdih chough to fuppofe I can fuggeft 
any new ideas upon fo trite a theme as Education in 
general ; but perhaps the manner of condutfling the 
youth in America may be capable of fome improve- 
ment. Our conftitutions of civil government are not 
yet firmly efhbliKhed; our national charafbr is not 
yet formed ; and it is an objeft of vaft magnitude that 
lyftems of Eductirion (hould be adopted and purfued, 
which' may not only diffufe a knowlege of the fciences, 
but may implant, in the minds of the American youth> 
the principles of virtue and of liberty ; and mfpire 
them with juft and liberal ideas of government, and 
^ith an inviolable attachment to their own country* 
It now becomes every American to examin the modes 
of Education in Europe, to fee how far they are ap- 
plicable in this country, and whether it iis not poflible 
to make fome valuable alterations, adapted to our local 
and political drcumftances. Let us examin the fub- 
rpa in two views. Firft, as it refpefls arts and fciences. 
Secondly, as it is connefted witn morals and govern- 
ment. In each of thefe articles, let us fee what errors 
tnay be found, and what improvements fuggefted, in 
our prefent praftice. 

The firft errdr that I would mention, is, a too genet^l 
attention to the dead languages, with a negled of our 
•wn* 

B 2 This 
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This prsiAice proceeds probably from the cooimoif 
itfe of the Gre^ and Roman tongues, before the £ng- 
li(h was brought to perfeiSlion. There was a long pe- 
riod of time, when thefe languages were aln:K}ft thei 
only repofitories of fcience in Europe. Men, who had 
a tafte for learning, were under a neccility of recurring 
to the fouixres, the Greek and Roman authors. Thefe 
will ever be held in the higheft eftimation both for 
fiileand fentiment; but the mod valuable of them 
have £ngli(h tranflations, which^ if they do not contain 
nil the elegance, communicate all the ideas of the 
originals. The Englifh language, perhaps, at this 
moment, is the repofitory of as much learning, as one 
half the lahguages of Europe* In copioufnefs it ex- 
ceeds all modern tongues ; and though inferior to the 
Greek and French in ib/tnefs and harmony, yet it ex- 
ceeds the French in variety ; it almofl: equals the Greek 
and Roman in energy, and falls very little ihort of any 
language in the regularity of its conftrudion.* 

. In deliberating upon- any plan of infiru(9:ion, we 
fliould be attentive to its future influence and probable 
advantages. What advantage does a merchant, a me- 
chanic, a farmer, derive from an acquaintance with the 
Greek and Roman tongues ? It is true^ the etymology 
of words cannot be WQlTunderftood, without a kiiowl- 
cge of the original languages of which ours is com- 
pofed. But a very accurate knowlege of the meaning 
. of words and of the true conAru£lion of fentences, may 
be obtained by the help of Didionaries and good Eng- 
li(h writers ; and this is all that is neceAarv in the com- 
mon occupations of life. But fuppofe there is feme 
. advantage to be derived from an acquaintance with the 
diead languages, will this compenfate for the lofs of five 
or perhaps feven years of valuable time ? Life is ihort, 
and every hour fhould be em|2loyed to good purpofes. 
. If there are tio fludies of more confequence to boys, 
than thofe of Latin and Greek, let thefe languages em- 
ploy their time ; for idlenefs is the bane of youth. 

But 

• This remark is confined folely to /// conftruSiion ; io point 
•f orthography, our language is intoleni)>ly irregular. 
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But when we have an elegant and copious language of 
our own, with innumerable writers upon ethics, geog- 
raphy, hiftory, commerce and government ; fubjects 
immediately interefting to every man ; liow can a pa- 
rent be jildified in keeping his fon feveral years over 
rales of Syntax, which he forgets when he (huts hit 
book ; or which, if remembered, can be pf little or no 
ufe in any branch of bufineft ? This abfurdity is the 
fubje£t of common complaint ; men fee and feel the 
impropriety of the ufual praftice ; and yet no argu- 
ments that.have hitherto been ufed, have been fufficient 
to change the fydem ; or to place an Engliih fchool 
on a footing with a Latin one, in point of reputation. 
It is not my wi(h to difcountenance totally the ftudy 
of the dead languages. On the other hand I (hould 
urge a more ckSe attention to them, among young men 
who are de%ned for the learned profeffions. The 
poets, the orators, the philofophers and the hiftorians 
of Greece and Rome, fumilh the moft excellent mod- 
els of St;ile, and the richeft treafures of Science. The 
(light attention given to a few of thefe authors, in our 
ufual courfe of Education, is rather calculated to make 
pedants than fchdlars ; and the time employed in gain- 
ing fuperficial knowlege is really wafted. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep, ^r tafte not the Pierian fpring/* 

But my meaning is, that the dead languages qire not 
neceflary for men of bufinefs, merchants, mechanics, 
planters, &c. nor of utility fufficient to indemnify them 
for the expenfe of time and money which is requifite 
to acquire a tolerable acquaintance with the Greek 
and Roman authors. Merchants often have eccaiion 
fora knowlege of fome foreign living language, as, 
the French, the Italian, the Spanilh, or the German ; 
but men, whofe bufinefs is wholly domeftic, have little 
or no ufe for any language but their own } much lefs^ 
for languages known only in books. 

There iis one very necei&ry ufe of the Latin Ian- 
l^^e, which will always prevent it from falling into 

negled ^ 
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n^le£l ; which is, that it ferves as a common later- 

Ereter amiong the learned of all nations and ages« 
|utaphsy infcriptioos on monuments and medals, 
treaties, &c. ckfigned. for perpetuity, are written in 
Latin, which is every where underftood by the learn* 
ed/aad being a dead language is liable to no change. 

•^ fiut the: high eftim^tion in which the learned Ian* 
guides have l^n held, hasrdifcouraged a due attention 
• to our ovm. . People find themfelves able without 
much ftudy to write and ^ak the Engli(h intelligibly, 
and thus have been led' to think rules of no utility^ 
This opinion has produced various and arbitrary prac- 
tices, in the ufe of the language, even among men of 
the moft information and accuracy ; and this divcrlity 
has produced another qpinion, both falfe and injurious 
to the language, that tbere are no rules^or principles 
on which the pronuqciatidn and condru^on can be 
fettled. . 

This negle£b is fo general^ . that there is fcarcely an 
inftitution to be found in the country, where the Kng- 
li(h tongue is taught regularly, from its elements to its 
true and elegant conftru£tioh, in profe and verfe. Per- 
haps in moft fchools, hoys are taught the definition of 
the parts of fpeech, and a few hard names which they 
do not underftand, and which the teacher feldom at- 
tempts to explain ; this is called learning grammar. 
This praflice of learning queftions and anfwers with- 
out acquiring any ideas, has given rife to a common 
remark, that grammar is a drjftuiy ; and fo is every 
other ftudy which is profecuted without improving the 
head or the heart. The ftudy of geography is equally. 
dry, when the fubjed is not underftood. But when 
grammar is taught by the help of vifible objects ; when 
children perceive that differences of words arife fron^ 
difiierences in things, which they may learn at a very 
early period of life, the ftudy becomes entertaining, as 
well as impipving. In general, ^hen a ftudy of any 
kind is tirefome to a perfon, it is a prefumptive evidence 
that he does not make any proficiency in knowlege^ 
and this is almoft always the; fault of the inftruAor. 

In 
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ill a few inftances perhaps the fludy of Englifh is 
thought an oh}e£t of confequeace ; but here alfo there 
is a great srror ia the (:Qniinon pra£tice ; for the ftu^y 
of EnglUfa U preceded by feveral years attention to 
Lvin apd Greek. Nay» there are meo, who contend 
that the ht^ way to bcf:ome acquainted with Englifh, 
is to learn Latin &v(t. Common fenfe may jufily unile 
9t fi)ch an opinion s. but experience proves it to be 
falfe. 

If language is to be taught mechanically, or by rote, 
jit is a matter of little confequence whethisr the rules 
9re in Englifh, Latin or Greek : But if children are to 
acquire id^as^ it is certainly eafier to obtain them in « 
language which they underfbnd, than in a foreign 
tongue. The di(liQ<5lions between the principal parts 
of fpepcb <ire founded in o^ure, and are within the ca« 
pacity of a fcbool boy. Thefe diftin£tioas (hould \k 
explained in Englifh, and when well underftood, will 
facilitate the acq^ifition of other languages. Without 
fome preparation of this kind, boys will often find a 
foreign language extremely di^cult, and fometimes be 
difcouraged. We often fee young perfbns of both 
fexes, pM^^ling their he^ds with French, when they 
can hardly write two ientences of goQd Englifli. They 
plod on tor fonie months with much fatigue, 4ittle im- 
provement, and lefs pleafure, a^d then relinquifh the 
attempt. 

The principles of any fcieoce afford pleafure to the 
(luJent who comprehends them. In order to render 
tjbe ftudy of language agreeable, the diflia^tions between 
words mould be illudrated by the differences in vifible 
Qbje<^s. Examples (hould be prefented to the fenfes, 
which ^rc the inlets gf all our know lege, That muns 
art thf names tfthtng^^ and that adje^ix^s exprefs their 
^ualitiesy 2XQ ahjdraS definitions, whiph a boy may 
repeat five years without comprehending the mean- 
ing, fiut that table is the name of an article, and 
hard or fquare is its property, is a diftin£lion ob- 
vioiis to the fenfes, and confequently within a chiid*s 
capacity. ' 

There 
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There 5s one general prafHcc in fchoob, which I 
ccnfure with diffidence ; not becayfe I doubt the pro- 
priety of the cenfure, but bccaufc it is oppofed to deep 
rooted prejudices : This prailice is the ufc of the Bible 
as a fchool book. There are two reafons why this 
praflicc has fo generally prevailed : The firft is, that 
families in the country are not generally fupplied with 
any other book : The fecond, an opinion that the read- 
ing of the fcriptures will imprefs, upon the minds of 
youth, the important truths of religion and morality. 
The firft may be eafily removed ; and the purpofe of 
the laft is counterad^ed by the praftice itfelf. 

If people defign the doftrines of the Bible as a fyftem 
of Religion, ought they to appropriate the book to pur- 
pofes foreign to this defign ? Will not a familiarity, 
contradled by a caf^lefs ^ifrcfp^^Ail reading of the 
facred volume, weaken the; influence, of its precepts 
upon the heart ? 

Let us attend to th^ effb£l of familiarity in ether 
things. 

The rigid Puritans, who firft fettled the New Eng- 
land States, often chofe their burying ground in the 
center of their fettlements. Convenience might have 
been a motive for the choice ; but it is probable that 
a ftronger reafon was, the influence which they fup- 
pofed the fi-cquent burials and cbnftant fight of tnc 
tombs would have upon the lives of men. The choice, 
however, for the latter purpofe, was extremely inju- 
dicious ; for it may be laid down as a general rule, 
that thofe who live in a conftant vi6iv of death, will 
become hardened to its terrors. 

No perfon has lefs ferifibility than the Surgeon, 
who has been accviftomed to the amputation of liitibs. 
No perfon thinks lefs of death, than the Soldier, who 
has frequently walked over the carcaflfes of his 
flain comrades j or the Sexton, who lives among the 
tombs. 

Obje<a:s that afi^e£t the mind ftrongly, whether the 
fenfations they excite are painful or plealureable, ^Iways 
lofe their eflfecl by a frequent repetition of their im- 

preflions. 
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preffioni .♦ Thofc parts of the fcripturc, therefore, 
M^hiah are calculated to ftrike terror to the mind, lofe 
their influence by being too frequently brought into 
view. The fame obje£tion will not sipphr to the hiftory 
and morality of the Bible ; kleA paflages of which 
may be read in fchools to great advantage. In fome 
countries, the coipmon people are not permitted to 
read the Bible at all : In ours, it is as common as a 
newfpajper, and in fchools, is read with nearly the fame 
degree of refoeft. Both thefe practices appear to be 
extremes. My wifli is not to fee the Bible excluded 
from fchools, but to fee it ufed as a fyftem of religion 
and mcN^ity. 

Thek remarks fugged another error which is often 
committed in our inferior fchools : I mean that of 
putting boys into difficult fcienccs, while they are too 
young to exercife thrir reaf6n upon abftraft fubjedls* 
For example ; boys are often put to the ftudy of math* 
ematics, at ttie a^ of eight or ten years ; and before 
they can either read or write. In order to fliow the 
impropriety of fuch a pra6Hce, it is ncceflary to repeat 
what was juft now obferved, that our fenfes are the 
avenues of knowlege. This faA proves that the moft 
natural courfe of Education is that which employs, 
firft the lienfes or powers of the body, or thofe faculriet 
of the mind which firft acquire ftrength ; and then 
proceeds to thofe ftudies which depend on the power 
of comparing and combining ideas. The art of writ- 
ing is mechanical and imitative; this may therefore 
employ boys, as foon as their fingers have ffa-ength fuf* 

ficient 

♦ The veneration we have for a great chara6ler, ceafes with 
an iodmate acquaintance with the man. The fame principle 
is obfervable in the body* < High feafoned foody whhout fre* 
quent intervals of abftinencc, lofes its relifh. On the* other 
hand, obje6ls that make flight impreflions at firft, acquire 
ftrength by repetition. An elegant (implicity in a building 
may not alfe^t the mind with great pleauire at firft fight ; but 
the pleafure will always increafe witli repeated examinations 
of the flru£lure. Thus by habit, we become exceflively fond 
of food which docs not relifli at firft tafting; and ftrong attach- 
ments between the fexes often take place from indifference^ 
and even from averfion* 
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^ient to commanc) a pen. A knowledge of letters 
requires the ^xercife of a mental power, memory ; but 
this is coeval almoft with the i^rfl operations of the hu« 
man mind 4 and withrqfp^d to obje6b of f^fe, is al- 
inoft perfect even in childhood. Children may there* 
fare be taught reading, as fopn as their organs of fpeech 
have acquired itrei^gih fufficknt to articulate the founds 
pf words.* 

. But thofe fcicnces, a f^novylege of which \$ acquired 
pjrincip^lly by the reaibn^ng faquities, (hould be poA- 
porned to a more advanced pei:iod pf lUe. In the courfe 
of an Engliih Educ;ition, mathematics (hould be per- 
haps the lad ftudy of youth in fchools. Years of val- 
uable time are fometimes thrown away» in a fruitlefs 
application to fciqnces, the principles of which are 
^bove the icomprehenfion of the Audents. 

1'here is no particular age, at which every boy is 
.qualified to enter upon mathematics to advantage. 
/^i'he proper time can be beA determined by the in- 
ftnu£lors, who are acquainted with th^^ different capaci* 
tieiB pf their pupils, 

• Another error, w^iich is frequent in America^ is that 
a maAer undertakes to teach many different branches 
in the fam& fcboo}. -. In new fettlements^ wiiere people 
are poor, and live in fcatte^ed (ituations, the pra^ftice is 
often unavoidable : But in populous u>wns, it muA be 
confidered fis a defective plan of Education. For fup* 
pofe the teacher to be equally maAer of all the branch- 
es which he attempts to teach, which feldom happens, 
yet his attention muA be diAra^ed with a multiplicity 
of objcfls, and confequently painful to himfelf and not 
.uf€;ful to the pupils. Add to tMs the continual inter- 
ruptions which the Audents of one branch fuSer from 
thgfe of another, which muA retard the progrefs of the 

whole 

* Great caution (hou}d be obferved in teaching children to 
prooounce the letters of the alphabet. The labials are ea(ily 
pronounced ; thus tlie iirft words a child can fpeak are papa 
and mama. But there are fome letters, particularly / and r, 
which are of difficult pronunciation, and children (hould not 
be prefled to fpeak words in which they occur. The ditficulty 
may produce a habit of flammering. 
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whole fcbool. It i& a much more eligible plan to ap- 
propriate an apartment to qach branch of Education, 
with a teacher who makes that branch his fole employ- 
ment. The principal geadf mies iaiEutropq ^nd A mer- 
ica are on this plan, which both xe^n and experience 
prove to be the. moft ufefuK 

With refpe^ to Ut^rary inftitutions of the firfl: rank, 
it appears to me that their local fitqation^ 9re an obj^ 
of importance, it is a fMbjeift of controverfy, whether 
a large city or a country village is the moft eligible fitti- 
^tion for a eoilegjs or viniverfity. But the arguments 
iQ favor of the latter, appear to me decifive. Large 
cities are ahi^ys feenes ot difiipation and amufement, 
wbidi have a tendency to corrupt the hearts of youth 
ajnd ditevt their minds from their literary purfuits. 
Rtofon teaches this doSrine, and experience has uni- 
formly conjSrmed the truth of it. 
. Stnd difctpline is efibntial to the profperity of a pub^ 
lie feminary of fcience -, and this is eAablilbed wjtii 
more facility; and fupported with more uniformity, in 
a fmall village, where there are no great ob)^^9 of cu- 
liofity to interrupt the fludies of youth or to call their 
attentic»i from the orders of the fociety. 

That the morals of young men, as well as their ap- 

Slication to fcience, depend much on retirement, will 
e generally acknowleged ; but it will be faid alfo, that 
. ibe company in large towns will improve their manners* 
Thequeftion then is, which ihall be facrificed i the ad- 
vantage of an un€9rrupted heart and an imprvved head ; 
^ of ppliflied manners. But this queftion fuppofes 
that the virtues of the heart and the poliQi of the gen- 
tjemao ar^ incompatible with each other ; which is by 
BO means true« The gentleman and the f(?holar are 
often united in the fame perfon. But both are not 
formed by the (ame means. The improvement of the 
bead requirea dofe application to books ; the refine- 
ment of manners rather -attends fome degree of diffipa- 
ticm. Of at le^ a relaxation of the mipd* To preferve 
the purity of jfce teart, it is foJBaetimes oecef&ry, and 
always uieful^ to place a youth beyond the reach of bad 

examples i 
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examples ; whereas a general knowlege of the world, 
of all kinds of company, is requifite to teach a univerfal 
propriety of behavior. 

But youth is the time to form both the head and the 
heart. The underftanding is indeed ever enlarging ; 
but the feeds of knowlege (hould be planted in the mind^ 
while it is young and fufceptible ; and if the mind is 
not kept untainted in youth^ there is little probability 
that the moral chara(^er of the fnan will beunblcmifh- 
ed. A genteel addrefs, on the other hand, Tnay be ac- 
quired at anytime of life, and mujl be acquired, if ever, 
by mingling with good company. But were the culti- 
vation of the underftanding and of the heart, inconfift- 
cnt with genteel manners, ilill no rational perfon could 
hefitate which to prefer. The goodnefs of a heart is 
of infinitely more confequence to fociety, than an 
degance of manners ; nor will any fuperficial accom- 

{^lifhments repair the want of principle in the mind. 
t is always better to be vulgarly rights than politely 
wrong. 

But if the amufements, diflipation and vicious ex- 
amples in populous cities render them improper places 
for feats ot l^rning ; the monkifli mode of fequefter- 
ing boys from other fociety, and confining them to the 
apartments of a college, appears to me another fault. 
The human mind is like a rich field, which, without 
conflant care, will ever be covered with a luxuriant 
growth of weeds.^^ It is extremely dangerous to fufier 
young men to pafs the moft critical period of life, when 
the paflions are fbong, the judgement weak, and the 
heart fufceptible and unfufpeding, in a fituation where 
there is not the leaft reflraint upon their inclinations. 
My own obfervations lead me to draw the veil of (ilence 
over the ill effects of this pra^ice. But it is to be wi(h- 
tA that youth might always be kept under the infpec- 
tton of age and fuperior wifdom ; that literary inf!itu- 
tions might be fo fituated, that the (Indents might live 
in decent families, be fubjed^, in fome meafure^ to theit 
difcipline, and ever under the control of thofe w}ioni 
tkcy refpedl. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps it mayalfo be numbered among the errors 
in our fyftems of Education, that, in all our univerlities 
and coU^^ the (hidents are all reflricled to the fame 
courfeof ftudy, and by being claiTed, limited to the 
laaie progrefs. Claffing is neceflary, but whether ftu- 
dents (hould^ot be removeable from the lower to the 
higher clafles, as a reward for their fuperior induftry 
and improvements, is fubmitted to thofe who know 
the cSeA of emulation upon the human mind. 

But young gentlemen are not all defigned for the 
faooe line of bufinefs, and why (hould they purfue the 
fame ftudies ? Why (hould a merchant trouble himfelf 
with the rales of Greek and Rom^in fyqtax, or a planter 
puzzle ; his head with conic fedions r Life is too (hort 
to ^^CQuire, and the mind of man too feeble to contain, 
the whole circle of iciences.^ The greateft genius on 
earth) not even a Bacon, cm be a pcrfe(Sl mafler oi every 
branch ; but any moderate genius may, by fuitable ap- 
plication, be perte£l in any one branch. By attempting 
therefore to teach young gentlemen every thing, we 
make the mod of them mere fmatterers in fcience. In 
order to qualify perfons to figure in any profeffion, it is 
neoeflary that they (hould attend clofely to thofe 
branphes of learning which lead to it. 

'l^hfTe are fome art;5 and fciences which are neceflary 
for every man* Every man (hould be able to fpeak 
and write his native tongue with corre£hiefs ; and have 
fome knowlege of mathematics. The rules of arith* 
metic are indifpenfably requiiite. But be(id^s the learn- 
ing which is of common utility, lads (hould be direftcd 
to puriue thofe branches which are conneded more im- 
mediately with the bufinefs for which they are deAined. 

It would be very ufeful for the farming part^ of the 
community, to furni(h country fchools with fome eafy 
iyftem of prafElical huibandry. By repeatedly reading 
lome book of this kind, the mind would be ftored with 
ideas, which might not indeed be underflood in youth, 
but which would be called into pra£Hce in fome fubfe- 
qvent period of life. This would lead the mind to the 
ful;jedl of agriculture^ and pave the way for improve- 
inents. Young 
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Younff gentlemen, defigited for the mercantile line, 
after having learned to write and fpeak Ettglifli cofreft- 
ly, might attend to French,. Italian, or fuch other living 
language, as they will probably want in the courfc of 
bulinefs. Thefe. languages (hould be learned early in 
youth, while the organs are yet pliable ; otherwife the 
pronunciation will probably be' imperfeft. Thefe 
ftudics might be fuccecded by fome attention to chro- 
nology, and a regular applicatibn tb geography, mathe- 
matics, hiftory, the general regulations of commercial 
nations, principles of advance in trade, of infurance, 
and to the general principles of government. 

It appears to me that fuch a courfe of Education, 
which might be completed by the age of fifteen or fix- 
teen, would have a tendency to tMke better merchants 
than the ufual pradice which confines boys to Lucian, 
Ovid and Tully, till they ate fourteen, and then turns 
them into a ftore, without an idea of their bufinefs, or 
one article a( Education neceflary for them, except per- 
liaps a knowlege of writing and figUres. 

• Such a fyftem of EngHlh Education is alfo much 
t>referable to a univerfity Education, even with the ufual 
nonors ; for it might be finifhed fo early as to leavo 
young perfons time to ftrre a regular apprenticefhip, 
without which n6 peifon (hould enter upon 'bufinefs. 
But by the time a univeriT^' Education is completed, 
youn^ men commonly ct^mthence geHtUmen f' their age 
"and their pride will not fuffer tfifem td go tfirb th« 
:drudgcry of a compting houfe^ and they enter upon ^ 
-biifinefs without the requifite atx^brtiplifhments. In- 
deed it appears to me that whatJs now called a liberal 
Educaiion^ difqualifies a man for bufinefs. Habits are 
formed in youth and by practice ; and as bufinefs is, in 
fome mealurc, mechatiical^ every perfon (hould be ex- 
ercifed in his employment, in an early period of life, 
that his habits may be formed by the time his appren- 
ticelhip expires. An Education in a univerfity inter- 
feres with iht forming of thefe habirs j and perhaps 
forms oppofite habits ; the mind may contraS a fond- 
nefs for cafe, for pleafure or for books, which no efforts 

• can 
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An overcome. An academic Education, which ftiould 
ftimifli the youth vrith fome ideaaof men and things,, 
and leave time for an appfenticefhip, before the age of 
tiwenty M^ years, would ki thy opinion > be the moft 
digible for young moi who are defigned Sot ^3dy em-* 
jdoyments. 

The method purfued in our colleges is better calcu«- 
lated to fit youth for the learned profeflions than for 
bufineis. 6ut perhajps the period of ftudy> required as 
the condition of necdving the ufual degrees, is too' 
Ihort. ^ Four years^ with the moft affiduous appUcadon, 
are a (hon tim^ to fumi(h the mind with the neceflary 
knowlege bf the languages and of the feveral Sciences. - 
It might pefb4i>$ have befcn ft period fufficiently long 
for an kiBiht fettlement^ as America was, at the time 
V9htn moft of our colleges were founded. But as the 
country becomes popul6Us>* wealthy and re^pedab^e, it 
muy be worthy of confideration) whether the period of 
academic liife (hould ndt be extended to fix or feven 
years. \/ 

But the principal defeft in. our plan of Edocation id * 
America, is^, the want of good teachers in the acade** 
mies and common Schools. By good teachers t wiean, ' 
iheti ofunUemiflied repiktatioiiy and pofleiied of abtii** 
ties, competeht to their Aatidt^. That a ttuin (hduld- 
be mailer of What be undertakes to teach, is a point > 
that will hot' b^ difputed y tak4 yet it is certain that abil^ ' 
ities ate often dtfpenfed with) either thro inattention ' 
or fear of e«pehfe. 

To thofe who employ ignorant men to inftnift tlicir 
childrei^ p^mit me tofuggeft one important idea : That 
it is better for youth to have 7?(7 Education, than t& 
have a bad one; for it is- more difficult to eradicate 
habits, than to hnprefs neW ideas. The tender fhrub 
is ea(ily bent to any Agore ; but the tree, which has 
acquired its full growth, refifts all imprelTions. 

Yet abilities arc not the fole requifites. The in- 
ftrudlors of youth ought, of all men, to be the moil 
pnident, aecompIUh^, agreeable and refpe^lablc. 
What avail a man's parts, if, while he is the ^' wifeft 

and 
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and brighteft^" he is thfe "mcaileft of mankind ?'* The 
pernicious effedls of bad example on the minds of youth 
tif^ill probably be acknowleged ; but with a view to im^ 
provementy it is indifpenfably neceflary that the teach- 
ers ihould poflefs good, breeding tind agreeable mannerSi^ 
In order to give full eSeA to in(bii£tions, it is requifite 
that they ihould proceed from a man who is loved and 
refpe£ted. But a low bred clown, or morofe tyrant, 
can command neither love nor rd^e6): ^ and that pupil 
who has no motive for application to books, but the 
fear of a rod, will not make a fcholar. 

The rod is often neceilary in fchool ; efpecialty after 
the children have been accuftomed to diibbedience and 
a licentious behavior at hoqfie. All government orig- 
inates in families, and if negieded there, it will hardly 
4 . exift in fociety ; but the want of it muft be fupplied 
by the rod in fchool, the penal laws of theftate, and the 
terrors of divine wrath from the pulpit. The govern- 
ment both of families and fchools (hould be abfolute. 
There (hould, in families, be no appeal from one parent 
to anqther, with the profpedl of pardon for offences. 
The one (hould always vindicate, at lea(l apparently, 
the conduct of the other. In fchools the mailer (hould 
be abfolute in command ; for it is utterly impoiTible 
fpr any man to fupport order and difcipline among 
diildren, who are indulged with an appeal to their pa-» 
rents. A pfoper fubordination in families would gen- 
erally fuperfede the neceflity of feverity in fchools ; and 
a ftri£t difcipline in both is the beft foundation of good 
order in political fociety. 
» If parents (hould fay, ^ we cannot give the inftru£l- 

ors of our children unlimited authority over them, for 
it may be abufed and our children injured /' I would 
anfwer, they muft not place them under the dire£iion 
of any man, in whofe temper, judgement and abilities, 
they do not repofe perfect: confidence. The teacher 
fhould be, if fuch can be found, as judicious and rea- 
fenable a man as the parent. 

There can be little improvement in fchools, without 
ftridt fubordination ; there can be no fubordination^ 

without 
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Without principles of efteem and refpetfl in the pupils ; 
and Che pupils cannot efteemand refpeil a man who is 
not. in biinfelf refpeftable^ and who is not treated with 
refpedl by their parents. It may be laid down as an 
invariable maxim, that a perfon is not fit to fuperin- 
tend the Education of children, who has not the qual- 
ifications which' M^ill command the efteem and refpeA 
of his pupils* This maxim is founded on a' truth 
iRrhich every perfon may liave obferved ; that children 
always hve an amiable man, and always e/ieem a r^pe^f- 
able one. Men and women have their paflions, which 
often rule their judgement and their conduA. They 
iuve their caprices, their intereAs and their prejudices, 
which at times incline them to treat the moft meritori- 
ous chara£ters with difrefpedt. But children^ artlefs 
dnd unfufpefiing, refign their hearts to any perfon whofe 
manners are. agreeable, and whofe conduct is refpedla- 
blCf Whenever, therefore, pupils ceafe to rcfpe£t their 
teacher, he Ihouid be inftantly difmifled. 

Rcfpeft for an inftrudter will often fupply the place 
6f a rod of correSion. The pupil's attachment will 
lead him to clofe attention to his iiudies ; he fears not 
the r^fo much as the difpleafure of his teacher ; he 
waits for a fmile^ or dreads a frown ; he receives hi» 
itiftruAions and copies his manners. This generous 
principle, the fear of offending, will prompt youth to 
exertions ; and inftead of feverity on the one hand, and 
of flaviOi fear, with reludant obedience on the other, 
mutual edeem, rcfpe£t and confidence ftrew flowers in 
the road to knowlege. 

With refpe£t to morals and' civil fociety, the ether 
view in which I propofed to treat this fubje£^, the ef- 
fedls of Education are fo certain and extenfiv, that it 
behooves every parent and guardian to be particularly 
attentiv to the charaiflers of the men, whofe province 
it is to form the minds of youth. 

From a Urange inverfion of the order of nature, the 
caufe of which it is not neceffary to unfold, the moft 
important bufincfs in civil fociety, is, in many parts of 
America^ committed to the mou worthlefs charatSlers. 

C The 
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The £du>dttk)n of youth, an employment of more con*- 
fequence than making laws and preaching the gofpel^ 
becaufe it lays the foundation on >;vhich both law and 
goipel reft wv Aiccefs ; - this Education is funk to a level 
with the moft menial fervices* In mod inftances we 
find the higher feminaries of learning intruded to men 
ef good charade's, and poflefledof ihe moral virtues 
and focial affedions. But many of our inferior fchools, 
which, fo far as the heart is concerned, are as importantr 
as colleges, are kept by men of no breeding, and many 
of them, by men infamous for the moft deteftablc 
vices.* Will this be denied ? will it be denied, that 
before the war, it was a frequent practice for gentlemeiK 

to 

* How different this pra£Uce from the manner of educating 
youth in Rome, during tlie flourifhing ages of the republic T 
There the attention to children commenced with their birth ; 
an infant was not educated ip the cotts^e of a hireling nurfe. 
But in the very bofom of its mother, whofe principal praife- 
was, that ihe fuperintended her family. Parents were careful- 
to choofe fome aged matron to take care of their children ; to 
fbrm their firft habits of fpeaking and afling ; to watch theiis 
growing paflions, and dire6l them to their proper objects ; to 
guard them from all immodefl fparts, preferve their minds in* 
aocent, and direct their attention to liberal purfuits. ' 

" — Filius — non in cella emptae nutricis led gremio ac ftnxjL 
Bfiatris educabatur, cujus pr«cipua laus, tueri domum, et in- 
fervire liberis. EMgebatur autem aliqua major natu propin- 
^ua, cujus ptoBatis fpe6latifque moribus, omnis cujufpiam 
familiae foboies committeretur, coram qua neque dicere fas e rat- 
quod turpe ditSlu, neque faeere quod inhoneftum fadtu videre- 
tur. Ac non ftudia modo curafque, fed remifliones etiam lufus 
que puerorurif, fan6litate quadam ac verecundia temperabat." 
In this manner were educated the Gracchi, Caefar, and other 
celebrated Romans. " Quae difcipHna ac feveritas eopertine- 
bat, ut lincera et intergra et nullis pravitatibus detorta uniut 
eujufque natura, toto ftatem pe6lore, arriperet artes honeftas.'* 
"■"'— Tacitus de Orat. BiaL 28. 

The hiftorian then proceeds to mention the corruption of 
manners, and the vicious mode of Education, in the later ages 
ef Rome. He fays, children were committed to fome maid, 
with the vileft (laves ; with whom they .were initiated in their 
Ibw converfation and manners. ** Honim fabulis et erroribua 
teneri ftatim et rudes animi imbuuntur ; nee quis quam in toto^ 
^omo penfi habet, quid conuQ Infante domino aut dicat aut 
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to purchaCsconvKas, who had been tranfportcd for their 
crknes> and employ them as private tutors ia their fam« 
Wigs I 

Gracknis Heavens 1 Muft the wretches, who have 
hrfcked then* lives, and been pronounced linworthy to 
be inbabftants of a foreign country, be entrufted with 
the Eduoitioqy^^the morals, the charatfter of American 
youth? 

Will it be denied that many of the inftru^lors of 
youth, whoTe examples iind precepts (hould form their 
snieids for good men and ufeful citizens, are often found 
to fleep away, in fchod, the fumes of a debauch, and to 
ftim thc'cars of their pupils with frequent blafphemy ? 
It is idle to fupprefs fuch truths ; nay more, it is wick* 
cd. The praftice of employing low and vicious char- 
Sifters to dircft th^udies of youth, is, in a high degree, 
criminal ; it is de(lru£live bi the order and peace of 
fociety ; it is treafon againft morals, anddf courfe, againft 
government ; it ought tobearraigned before the tribunal 
^f reafon, and condemned by all intelligent beingj. Th« 
praflice is fo exceedingly abfurd, that it is furprifing it 
could ever have prevailed among rational people. Parents 
w(h their children to htwellAredj yet place them under 
the care of clowns. They wi(h to fecure their hearts 
from vicious principles znd habits^ yet commit them to the 
care of men of the vacA profligate lives. They wi(h to 
have their children taught obedience and re/pe^ for fu- 
pericn^ yet give them a mailer that both parents and 
children dej^e. A praflice fo glaringly abfurd and ir« 
rational has no name in any language ! Parents them* 
felves will not aflbciate with the men, whofe company 
thqr oblige their children to keep, even in that moft im- 
portant period, when habits are forming for life.^ 

Are 

♦ The pra6lice of employing low chara6lers in fdhools is not 
aovel — ^Afcham, preceptor to Q^een Elizabeth, gives us the, 
following account of the pra6tice inliis time. ** Pity it is that 
commoi^ more care is had ; yea and that among very wife 
xnen, to nnd out rather a cunning man for their horfe, than a 
€«imin|r mgui for their diildrea« They lay, nay, in word ; but 

C f the 
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• Are parents and guardians ignorant, that children* 
always imitate thpfe with whom they live or aflbci- 
ate ? That a boy, bred in the woods, will be a favage ? 
That another, bred in' the arrmy, will have the man- 
ners of a foldier ? That a third, bred in a kitchen, 
will fpeak the language, and poflefs the ideas, of fer- 
vants ? And that a fourth, bred in genteel company, 
will have the manners of a gentleman ? We cannot 
believe that many people are ignorant of thefc truths. 
Their condu(3: therefore can be afcribed to nothing but 
inattention or fear of expenfe. It is perhaps literally 
true, that a wild life among favages is preferable to an 
Education in a kitchen, or under a drunken tutor ; for 
favages would leave the mind uncorrupted with the 
vices, which reign among flaves and the depraved part 
of civilized nations. It is tlierefore a point of infinity 
importance to fociety, that youth fliould not aflbciate 
•with perfons whofe manners they ought not to imitate ; 
much lefs (hould they be doomed to pafs the moft fuf- 
ceptable period of life, with clowns, profligates and 
Haves. 

There are pebple fo ignorant of th6 conftitution of 
our natures, as to-dedare, that young people fliould 
fee vices and their confequen^es, that they may learn 

to 

they do {o, in deed. For to one they will give a (lipend of 
two hundred crowns, and loth to offer ihe other two hundred 
Ihillings. God, that fitteth in the Heaven, laugheth their 
choice to fcorn and rewardeth their liberality as it /hould : for 
he fuficreth them to have tame and *well ordered horfes ; but 
'Wild and unfortunate children : and therefore in thfe end they 
find iikore pleafure in their horfe, than comfort in their child." 

This is (kid language^ but the fadls ftated are modem truths. 
The barbarous Gothic pra6lice has furvived all the attacks of 
common fenfe, and in many parts of America, a gentleman 't 
groom is on a level with his Ibhoolmafter, in point of reputa- 
tioa. But hear another authority fpr the practice in Eng- 
land. 

** As the cafe now (lands, thofe of the firft quality pay their 
tutors but little above half fo much as they do their foot- 
men,** — Guardian, No. 94. 

** 'Tis monftrous indeed that men of the bed eftates and 
' families are more folicitous ^bout the tutelage of a favorite do^ 
or bdrfe^ thau of their beirs mak,"-^Pjn^ 
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to deteft and fhun them. Such reafoning is like that 
of the novel writers, who attempt to defend their de- 
lineations of abandoned charaders ; and that of ftage 
players, who would vindicate the obfccne exhibitions 
of a theater ; but'thc reafoning is totally falfe.* Vice- 
always fpreads by being publiihed ; young people arc 
taught many vices by fiftron, books or public exhibi- 
tions ; vices, which they never would have knpwnjltad 
they never read fuch books or attended fuch public pla- 
ces. Crimes of all kinds, vices, judicial trials neceflbrily 
obfcene, and infamous punifhments, (hould, if pofTible, 
be concealed from the young. An examination in a 
court of jufticc may teach the tricks of a knave, the 

. arts of a thief, and the evafions of hackneyed offenders,' 
to a dozen young culprits, and even tempt thofe who 
have never committed a crime, to make a trial of their 
Ikill. A newfpaper may fpread critics ; by commu- 
nicating to a nation the knowlcge of an ingenious trick 
of villamy, which, hgd it been fuppreiled, might have 
died with its firft inventor. It is not true that the ef- 
feds of vice and crimes deter others from the pradice ; 
except when rarely feen. On the other hand, fre- 
quent exhibitions either ceafe to make any imprcflions' 

^ on the minds of fpe£lators, or elfe reconcile them to a 
courfe of life, which at firft was difagreeable. 

" Vice is a monfter of fo frightful mein. 

As to be liated, needs but to be fcen ; I 

Yet feen too oft, familiar with h^r face, 

We firft endure, then pity, then embrace/* 

For thefe reafons, children (hould keep the beft of 
company, that they mi^ht have before them the beft 
manners, the beft breedmg, and the beft converfation.. 
Their minds fhould be kept untainted, till their reafon-* 
ing faculties have acquired ftrength, and the good prin- 
ciples which may be planted in t,heir minds, have tak-' 
en deep root. They will then be able to make a firni 

and 

♦ The fa6l refated by Juftin, of an ancient people, will ap- 
^lyunivcrfally. " Tan to plus in illis proficit vidiorum ig- 
jioratio, quam ija his cognitio virtutis." .An ignoi^nce of vice 
iuas aJMitter effe^i^ than ^ know lege of virtue. 
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>»and probably a fuccefsful refidance, agaUvft the attacks 
of fecret corruption and brazen libertimfm. 

Our legiilators frame laws for the foppreffion of vice 
and icnmorality ; our divines thunder, from the puU 
pit, the terrors of infinite wraths arainft the vices tbaC 
ilain the charafters of men. And. do laws and preach- 
ing efFe£l a reformation of manners ? Experience 
vould not give a very favorable anfwer to this inquiry. 
The reafon is obvious ; the attempts are directed to 
the wrong objeds. Laws can only check the public 
effeds of vicious principles ; but can never reach the 
principles themfelves ; and preaching is not very in« 
telJigible to people, till they arrive at an age when their 
principles are rooted, or their habits firmly eftabhfhecL 
An attempt to eradicate old habits, is as abfurd, as to 
lop off the branches of a huge oak^ in order to root it 
out of a rich foil. The molt that fuch clipping wiU 
effeft, is to prevent a further growth. 

The only prafticable method to reform mankind, is 
to begin with children ; to bani(h, if poiTible, from their 
company, every low bred, drunken, immoral charac-* 
ter. V irtue and vice will not grow together in a great 
degree, but they will grow where they are planted, 
and when one has taken root, it is not eafily fupplant- 
cd by the other. The great art of corredii:^ mankind 
therefore, confifts in prepofieflin^ the mind with good 
principles. 

For this reafon fociety requires that the Education 
of youth (hould be watched with the moft fcrupulous 
attention. Education, in a great meafure, forms the 
moral charadiers of men, and morals are the bafis of 
government.* Education (hould therefore be the firft 
care of a Legiflature ; not merely the inftitu tion of ichools^ 
but the furhi(hing of them with the bed men for teach- 
trs. A good fyftem of Education ihould be the firft 
article in the code of political regulations ; for it is 
much eafier to introduce and eftabliih an effectual fyf- 
tem for preferving morals, than to corredl, by penal 

fiatutes, 

^ Plu$ iM beiu morgt Tdentj qusm alibi boiMs leges. 
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llatotcs, the ill efFefts of a bad fyftetn. I am fo fully 
|)erfuaded of this, that I (hall almoft adore that great 
man, who Avail change our pra£tice and opinions, and 
make it refpeftable for the firfl and beft raen to fuper- 
jntend the Education of youth. 

Another defeft in our fchools, which, fince the rev- 
olution, is become Jnexcufeable, is the want of proper 
books. The colleflions which are«ow ufed confift of 
•cffays that refpeft foreign and ancient nations. The 
minds of youth are perpetually led to the hiftory of 
Greece and Rome or to Great Britain ; boys are con- 
Handy repeating the declamations of Demofthenes and 
Cicero, or debates upon fome political quedion in the 
Britiih Parlimcnt. Thefe are excellent fpecimens of 
;good fenfe, poliflied ftile and perfeft oratory ; but they 
are not interefting to children. They cannot be very 
^feful, except to young gentlemen who want them as 
models of reafoning and eloquence, in the pulpit or at 
the bar. 

But every child in America (hould be acquainted 
"With his own country. He fhould read books that 
lurhifh him with ideas thar will be ufeful to him in 
life and pradice. As foon as he opens his lips, he 
ihould rehearfe the hidory of his own country ; he 
Ihould lifp the praife of liberty, and of thofe illuflrious 
heroes and (lateimen^ who have wrought a revolution 
in her favor. >/ 

A feledlion of ^ays, refpefling the fettlement and 
geography of America ; the hiftory of the late revolu- 
don and of the moft remarkable charafters and events 
that diftinguiihed it, and a compendium of the prin- 
cij^les of the federal and provincial governments, (hould 
be the principal fchool book in the United States* 
Thefe are interefting objefls to every man j they tall 
home the minds of youth and fix them upon the in- 
terefts of their own country, and they affift in forming 
attachments to it, as well as in enlarging the under* 
landing. 

" It is obferved by the great Montefquieu, that the 
laws of education ought to be relative to the principks 
of the government.'** In 

* Spirit cf laws. Book 4. 
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In defpotic governments, the people (hould have lit- 
tle or no education, except what tends to infpire them 
with a fervile fear. Information is fatal to defpotifm. 

In monarchies, education fhould be partial, and ^- 
dapted to the rank of each clafs of citizens. But *^ \n 
a republican government," fays the fame writer, " the 
whole power of education is required." Here every 
clafs of people fliould kHow and lovi the laws. This 
knowlege (hpuld be difFufed by means of fchools and 
newfpapers ^ and an attachment to the laws may be 
formed by early impreffions qpoa the mind. 

Two reg.ulations are eflential to the continuance of 
republican governments': i. Such a diftributiqn of 
lands and fuch principles of defcent and alienation, as 
ihall give every citizen a power of acquiring what his 
induftry merits.* 2. Such a fyftem of education as 
gives every citizen an opportunity of acquiring knowl- 
ege and fitting himfelf fo^^ places of truft. Thefe ace 
iFundamental articles ; the ^n^ qua non of the .cxiftence 
of the American republics. 

Hence the abfurdity of our copying the manners and 
adopting the inftitutions of Monarchies. 

In feveral States, we find laws paffed, eftablifliing 
provifion for colleges and academies, where people of 
property may educate their fons ; but no provifion is 
made for inftrufting the poorer rank of people, even in 
reading and writing. Yet in thefe fame States, every 
citizen who is worth a few (hilhngs annually, is entit- 
led to vote for legiflators.f This appears to me a moft 
glaring folecifm in government. The conftitutions 
are republican^ and the laws of education are monarch i-- 
caL The former extend civil rights to every honed 
jnduftrious man ; the latter deprive a large proportion* 
of the citizens of a moft valuable privilege. 

In our American republics, \vhere governments is 

in 

* * The power of eiUsuling real eftates is reppgnant to the 
fpirit of our American governments. 

f I have known tnftrudlrons from the inhabitants of a cpun- 

* ty, two thirds of whom could not write their names. Hqw 
<^^P^^^^ "^"^ ^u^h men be to decide an important p9int i^ 
|3|giUati0|i ! ,' 
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in the hands of the people, knowlege (hould be univer* 
fally diffufed by means of public fchools. Of fuch 
confequence is it to focietyt that the people \i'ho make 
laws, fhould be well informed, that I conceive no Leg- 
jflature can be Juftiiied in negleding proper cflablilht- 
pients for thispurpofe. 

When I fpeak of a diffufion of knowlege, I do not 
mean merely a knowlege of fpelling books, and. the 
New Teftament. An acquaintance with ethics, and 
with the general principles of law, commerce, money 
^nd government, is neceilary for the yeomanry of a 
republican ftate. This acquaintance they might ob- 
tain by means of books calculated for fchools, and 
read by the children, during the winter months, and 
by the circulation of public papers. 

" In Rome it was the common exercife of boys at 
fchool, to learn the laws of the twelve tables by heart, 
as they did their poets and claffic authors,"* What 
an excellent practice this in a free government ! 

It is faid, indeed by many, that our common people 
are already too well informed. Strange paradox ! The 
truth is, they have too much knowlege and fpirit tore* 
lign their (hare in government, and are not fufHcicntly 
informed to govern thetnfelves inallcafesof diifficulty^ 

There are fome a6lsofthe American legiilaturcs 
which adonifh men of information 3 and blunders in 
legiflation are frequently afcribed to bad intentions^ 
But if we examin the men who compofe thefe legifla- 
tures, we (hall find that wrong meafures generally pro-* 
ceed from ignofance either in the men ihemfelves, or 
in their conftituents. They often miftake their own 
intereft, becaufe they do not forefee tlie remote confe- 
quences of a meafure. 

•It may be true that all men cannot be legiflator-s ; 
but the more generally knowlege is diffufed among the 
fubftantial yeomanry, the more perfcdl will be the laws 
of a republican Aate. 

Every fmall diftrift (hould be furniflied with a fchool, 
et lead four months in a year ; when boys are not oth- 

erwife « 

* Mi^dleton's life of Cicero, volume i, page 14, 
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crwifc employed. This fchool (hould be kept by tht 
moft reputable and well informed man in the diftri<^. 
Here children fhould be taught the ufual branches of 
learning i fubmiflton to fuperiors and to laws ; the 
moral or focial duties ; the hiftory and tranfafbions of 
their own country ; the principles of liberty and gov- 
ernment. Here the rough manners of the wildemefs 
fiiould be foftened, and the principles of virtue and good 
behaviour inculcated. The virtues of men are of 
more confequence to fociety than their abilities ; and 
for this reafon^ the heart {hould be cultivated with more 
affiduity than the head. 

Such a general fyftem of education is neither im- 
praSicable nor difficult ; and excepting the formation 
of a federal government that fliall be efficient and per- 
manent, it demands the firft attention of American 
patriots* Until fuch a fydem (hall be adopted and 
purfued ; until the Statefman and Divine (hall unite 
their efforts informing the human mind^ rather than in 
loping its excreflences, after it has been negledkd ; un- 
til Legiflators difcover that the only way to make good 
citizens and fubjeds, is to nourifh them from infancy ; 
and until parents (hall be convinced that the worji 
of men are Qot the proper teachers to make the he/i ; 
mankind cannot know to what a degree of perfe£lion 
fociety and government may be carried. America af- 
fords thj^ faireft opportunities for making the experi- 
ment, and opens the moft encouraging profpeft of fuc- 
cefs.* In 

• It is worthy of remark^ that in proportion as laws are fa. 
vorablc to the equal rights of men, the number of crimes in a 
(faitc is diminiihed ; except where the human mind is debafed by 
extreme fervitude, or by fuperftition. In France, there are but 
few crimes ; rehgion and the rigor of a military force prevent 
them ; perhaps sdfo, ignorance m the peafantr}' may be adign- 
ed as another reafon. But in England and Ireland the human 
mind is not fo deprefled, yet the diftribution of property and 
honors is not equal ; the lower claltes of people, bold and in- 
dependent* as well as poor, £eel the injuries which flow from 
the feudal fyftem, even in it« relaxed (late j they become def- 
serate, and turn highwaymen. Hence thofe kingdoms pro- 
wee more culprits uun naif £urope beftdes. 

The 
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In a fvftem of education, thatt (hould embrace every 
part of tne community, the feoudc fex claim no iocon-- 
fideraUe (hare of our attention. 

The wonaea in Anierka (to their honor it is meo* 
tioned) ave not generally above the care of educating 
their own children* Their own education fhould 
therefi^e enable them to unpkHit in the tender mindf 
fiich fentiments of virtuej propriety and dignity,, as are 
fiuted to the freedom of our governments. Children 
fliould be treated as children, but as children that are^ 
m a future time, to be men and women. By treating 
|;bem at if they were always to remain children, we 
very crften fee. their childiihnefs adheife to them, even 
in middle life. The filly language called taby talky in 
which m<^ perfons are initiate in infancy, often breaka 
CHit in difcourfe, at the age of forty, and makes a man 
appear very ridiculous.* In the fame manner, vulgar, 
obfcene and illiberal ideas, imbibed in a nurfery or a 
kitchen, often give a tindure to the conduit through 
life. In order to prevent every evil bias, the ladies, 
vhofe province it is to direA the inclinations of child'« 
ren on their iirft appearance, and to choofe their nuries, 
ihould be poflefled, not only of amiable manners, but 
q{ juft fentiments and enlarged underftandings* 

But the influence of women in forming the difpofii 

tions 

The duuafier of the Jews, aa flilrrpcrs, is derived from the 
cruel aod villanousprofcriptions, which they have fuilered 
from the bkotry of Chriflians in every part 6t Europe. 

Moft of the crimiiials condemned in America are roreigners. 
The execution of a native, before the revolution, was a novel- 
ty. The diihibution of property in Anerica and the princi- 
ples of government favor the rignts of men \ and but few men 
will commence enemies to fociety and government, if they can 
receive the benefits of themf Unjuft governments and ty* 
rannical diihn^tions have made mo![l of tne villains that ever 
exifted. 

* It has been already obferved that a child alwavs imitates 
what he fees and hears : For this reaibn, he ihould hear no 
language which is not correct and decent. Every word fpok* 
rn .to a child, fhould be pronounced with cleamels and propri- 
ety. Baniih from children all diminutive words, all whining 
$md all bad grammar. A boy of Col years old may be taught 
f Q fpeak as corre^ly, as Cicero did before the Roman Sc^atc• 
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tions of youth, is not the fole rcafon why their educa- 
tion lliould be particularly guarded ; their influence in 
controling the manners of a nation, is another power- 
ful reafon. Women, once abandoned, may be inftru- 
mental in corrupting fociety ; but fuch is the delicacy 
of the-fex, and fuch the reftraints which cuftom impof^ 
lipon them, that they are generally the laft to be cor- 
rupted. There are innumerable inftances of men, who 
have been reilrained from a vicious life, and even of 
very abandonded men, who have been reclaimed, by 
their attachment to ladies of virtue. A fondnefs for 
the company and'Converfation of ladies of charaAer, 
may be confidered as a young man's beft fecurity a- 
gainft the attraftives of a diflipated life. A man who 
is attached to good company, feldom frequents that 
which is bad. For this reafon, fociety requires that 
females (hould be well educated, and extend their in- 
fluence as far as poflTible over the other fex. 

But a diftin£lion is to be made between a good edu-* 
cation, and Tnjhovjy one i for an education, merely fu- 
perficial, is a proof of corruption of tafte, and has a mif- 
chievous influence on manners. The education of fe- 
males, like that of males, (hould be adapted to the prin- 
ciples of the government, and correfpond with the ftage 
of fociety. ' jfeducation in-Parft differs from that in 
Peterfburg, and the education of females in London 
or Paris mould not be a model for the Americans to 
copy. 

In all nations a good education, is that which renders 
the ladles correal in their manners, refpedtable in their 
families, and agree^Ie in fociety. That education is 
always wrongs which raifes a woman above the duties 
of her ftation. 

In America, female education (hould have for its 
objeft what is ufeful. Young ladies (hould be taught 
V) fpcak and write their own language with purity and 
elegance ; an article in which they are often dehcient. 
The French language is not nece(rary for ladies. In 
fome cafes it is convenient, but, in general, it may be 
confidered as an article of luxury. As ^n accomplifli- 

ment, . 
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ment, It may be ftudied by thofe whofe attention is not 
employed about more important ooncerns. 

Some knowlege of arithmetic is neceflary for every 
lady. Geography /hould never be nededied. Be]le$^ 
Letters learning leems to correfpond with the dif- 
pofitions of moil females. A tafle for Poetry and 
fine writing Ihould be cultivated ; for we expe6): the 
moft delicate fentiments from the pens of that fex^ 
tirhich is poflefled of the fineft feelings. 

A coune of reading can hardly be prefcribed for all 
ladies. Put it ihould be remarked, that this fex can- 
not be too well acquainted with the writers upon hu- 
ihan life and manners. , The Spedator ihould fill the 
firil place in every lady's library. Other volumes of 
periodical papers, tho inferior to the Spectator, ihould 
be read ; and fome of the beil hiilories. 

With refpeft to novels, fo much admired by the 
young, and fo generally condemned by the old, what 
fiiall I fay ? Perhaps it may be faid with truth, that 
fome of them are ufeful, many of them pernicious, and 
moil of them trifling. A hundred volumes of mod- 
cm novels may be read, without acquiring a new idea. 
Some of them contain entertaining ilories, and where 
the defcriptions are drawn from nature, and from char- 
a£lers and events in themfelves innocent, the perufal of 
them may be harmlefs. 

Were novels written with a view to exhibit "only one 
£de of human nature, to paint the focial virtues, the 
"world would condemn them as defedive : But I ihould 
think them more perfeft. Young people, efpecially 
females, ihould not fee the vicious part of mankind. 
At beil novels may be confidered as the toys of youth ; 
the rattle boxes of iixteen. The mechanic gets his 
pence for his toys, and the novel writer, for liis books -^ 
and it would be happy for fociety, if the latto: were in all 
cafes as innocent pl^y things as the former. 

In the large towns in America, muiic, drawing and 
dancing, conilitute^ a part of female education. They^ 
however, hold a fubordinate rank ; for my fair friends 
will pardon me, when I declare, that no man ever mar- 
ries a woman for her performance on a harpfichord, or 

her 
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her figure in a mmoeh However ambitious a woimit 
may b^ to command admiration ahroady her real merit 
is known only at home. Admiration is ufelefs, when it 
is not fijpported by domeftic worth. But feal honor 
and permanent eflmn, are always fecured by thofe who 
pirfide over thehr own families with dignity.* 

Before I quit this fubjed^ I beg leave to make fotne 
remarlns on a pra£Hce which appears to be attended 
with important confequences ; 1 mean that of fending 
boys to jEurope for an education, or fending to Europe 
for teachers This was right before the revolution ; at 

leaft 

♦ Nothing can be more fatal to dome(Hc happinefs in Arae- 
rica, than a tafte fbr copying the luxuiious manners and a* 
mufements of England and France. Dancing, drawing and 
muficy are principal articles of education in tnofe kingdoms ; 
there^re every, girl in America muft pafs two or three years 
at a boarduig fchool, tho her father cannot give her a far- 
thing when me marries. This ambition to educate females a- 
bove their fortunes pervades every part of America. Hence 
die disproportion between the well bred females and the males 
in our large towns. A mechanic or (hopkeeper in town, or a 
farmer in the country, whofe fons get their living by their 
father's employments, will fend their daughters to a boarding 
fchooly where their ideas are elevated, and their views carrieJ 
above a connexion with men in. thofe occupations. Such an ed- 
ucation, without fortune or beauty, may poffibly pleafe a girl 
of fifteen, but mufl prove her greatefl imsfortune. This fa« 
tal mifbd^e is illudrated in every large town in America. In 
the country, the number of males and females, is nearly e- 
qual ; but in towns, the number of genteelly bred women is 
greater than of men ; and in ibate towns, the proportion is, at 
three to one. 

The heads of young people of both fexes are often turned 
by reading defcnptions of Iplendid livinjg^, of coaches, of plays^ 
and other amufements. Such defcnptions excite a defire to 
enjoy the fame pleafures. A ibrtune becomes the principal 
obje6l of purfuit ; fortunes are fcarce in America, and not ea« 
&\y acquired ; diiappointment fucoeeds, and the youth who 
begins life with expecting to esjoy a coach, clofes the prof- 
pea: with a fmall living, procured by labor and economy. 

Thus a wrong education, and a tafte for pleafures which our 
fortune will not enable us to enjoy, often plunge the Ameri- 
cans into diflrefs, or at leafl prevent early marriages. Too 
fond of fliow, of drefs and expenfe, the fexes wifh to pleafe 
each odier; they miitake t&means^ and both aane oifap* 
pointed. 
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kaft fo far as national attachments where concerned ^ 
but the propriety of it ceafed with our political rdatioi» 
to Great Britain. 

. In the firft place, our honor as an independent nation 
IS concerned in thee(fadl>fiihment of literary inftitutions,, 
adequate to all our own purpofes ) without fending our 
youth abroad, or depending on other nations for booka 
aad inftrudors. It b voy little to the reputation of 
Aofierica to have it iaid abroad, that after the heroic 
atchievements of the late war, thefe independent people 
are obliged to fend to Europe for men and books to 
teachtl^ir children ABC. ^ 

But in another point of view, a foreign education ia 
ike&lj oppofite to our political interei^ and ought to 
bedifcountenanced, if not prohibited. 

EvcTf perfon of common obfervatlon will grant, that 
moft men prefer the manners and the government of 
that country where they are educated. Let ten Ame« 
rican youths be fent, each to a different European king* 
dom, and live there from the age of twelve to twenty, 
and each will give the preference to the country where 
lie has refided. 

The period from twelve to twenty is the moft import- 
ant in life. The impreffions made before that period 
are commonly effaced \ thofe that are made during that 
period always remain for many years, znAgmeralfy thro 

Ninety nine perfons of a hundred who pais that period 
in England or France^ will {Prefer the peo^e, their man- 
ners, their laws, and their government, to thofe of their 
nativ country. Such attachments are injurious, both 
to the happinefs of the men, and to the political interefts^ 
of their own country. As to private happinefs, it is 
imiverfalfy known how much pain a man fuffers by a 
change or habits in living. The cuftoms of Europe 
are and ought to be different from ours ; but when a 
man has been bred in one country, his attachments to its 
rndsmcps make them, in a great Ineafufe, neceffary to 
his happinefi. Od changing his refidence, he muft there- 
fore bifttakhisforftierh^its^ which is always a painful 

facrifice i 
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facrifice ; or the difcordance between the manners of hi^ 
Qwn. country, and bis habits^ muft give him incefTant 
uneafinefs ; or he mud introduce, into a circle of hi» 
friends, the manners in which he was educated. Thefe^ 
confequences ma^ follow, and the laft, which is inevini'* 
ble, is a -public injury. The refinement of manners in 
every country fhould keep pace exadUy with the in- 
crease of its wealth ; and perhaps the greateft evil A^ 
merica now feels is, an imptDvement of taAe and man- 
ners which itSL wealth cannot fupport. 

A foreign education is the very fource of this evil ; it 
gives young gentlemen of fortune a relilh for manners 
and amufements which are not fuited to this countrj^ ^ 
which however, when introduced by this clafs of peou> 
pie, will always become faihionable. 

But a corruption of manners is not the fole obje(5lion 
to a foreign education : An attachment to z foreign gov- 
ernment, or rather a want of attachment to our own^ is 
the natural effect of a refidence abroad, during the pe- 
riod of youth, It is recorded of one of the Greek cities^ 
that in a treaty with their conquerors, it was required 
that they fliould give a certain number oi male children 
as hoftages for the fulfilment of their engagements. 
The Greeks abfolutely refufed, oa the principle that 
thefe children would imbibe the ideas and embrace the 
manners of foreigners, or lofe their love for. their own 
country : But they offered the fame number oiold men^ 
without hefitation. This anecdote is full of good fenfe. 
A man (hould always form his habits and attachments 
in the country where he is to refide for life. When thefe 
habits are formed, young men may travel without dan- 
ger of lofing their patriotifm. A boy who lives in 
England from twelve to twenty, will be an Englijhman 
in his manners and his feelings ; but let him remain at 
home tilt he is twenty, and form his attachments, he 
may then be feveral years abroad, and ftill be an Ameri^ 
can.* There may be exceptions to this obfervation; but 

living 

• Cicero was twenty eight years old when he left Italy to 
travel into Greece and Ala. << Ke did not ftir abroad^" fays 

Dr. 
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living examples may be mentioned to prove the truth 
of the general principle here advanced, refpedting the 
influence of habit. 

It may be faid that foreign univertitics furnifti much 
better opportunities of improvement in the fciences than 
the American. This may be true, and yet will not 
juftlfy the praftice of fending young lads from their own 
eountry. There arc fome branches of fcience which 
may be ftudied to much greater advantage in Europe 
than in America, particularly chymillry. When thefe 
are to be acquired, young gentlemen ought to fpare no 
pains to attend the bed profeflbrs. It may, therefore^ 
be ufefu], in fome cafes, for ftudents to crofs the atlantic 
to complete a courfe of Audies j but it is not neceflary for 
them to go early in life, nor to continue a long time. 
Such inflances need not be frequent even now ; and 
the neceffity for them will diminish in proportion to the 
future advancement of literature in America. 

It is, however, much queAioned, whether, in the or« 

dinary courfe of (ludy, a young man can enjoy greater 

advantages 
Dr. Middleton^ ** till he had completed his education at liome ; 
for nothing can be more perni(;ious to a nation^ than the necef* 
fity of a foreign one." — Life efCicerOy ^vol, i. ^. 48. 

Dr. Moore makes a remark precifely in point. Speaking of 
ii foreign education, propofed by a certain Lord^ who objected 
to the public fchools in England, he fays, '< I have attended to 
his X.ord{hip's obje6lions, and after due confideration, and 
weighing every'circumftance, I remain of opinion, that no coun- 
try out Great Britain is proper for the education of a Britifh 
fubjedt, who pfopofes to pafs nis life in his own country. The 
xnoft important point, in my mind, to be fecured in the educa- 
tion of a youDg man of ranic of our country, is to make him an 
£ngliihman ; and this can be done no where fo efiPe^lually as 
in England." See his Fiem) of Society and Manners, &c. vol. i^ 
page 197, where the reader will find many judicious remarks 
upon this fubje6l. The following are too pertinent to be 
omitted,—" It is thought, that by an early foreign education, 
all ridiculous EngliHi prejudices, will be avoided. This may be 
true ; but other prejudices, perhaps as ridiculous, and much 
more detrimental, will be formed. The firft cannot be attended 
With many.inconveni^ncies ; the fecond may render the youny 
people unhappy in their own country when they return, and dil- 
agreeable to their countrymen all the reft of their lives." Thefe 
remarks, by a change of names are applicable to Americu. 

D 
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advantages in Europe than in America. Expcriehci 
inclines me to raife a doubt» whether the danger to 
which a youth jnuft be expofed among the fons of dif- 
iipation abroad, will not turn the fcale in favor of our 
American colleges. Certain it is, that four fifths of the 
great literary charaflers in America never crofled the 
atlantic. 

But if our univerfities and fchools are not fo good as^ 
the Englifli or Scotch, it is the bufincfs of our rulers to 
improve them, not to endow them merely ; for en- 
dowments alone will never make a flourifliing femin- 
ary ; but to fwrnifh them with profeffors of the firft 
abilities and moft afliduous application/^nd with a com- 
plete apparatus for cftabliihing theories by experiments. 
Nature has been profufe to the Americans, in genius, 
ami in the advantages of climate and foil, if this 
country, therefore, (hould long be indebted to Europe 
for opportunities of acquiring any branch of fcience in 
perfedion, it muft be by means of a criminal negle6l of 
its inhabitants. 

The difference in the nature of the American and 
European governments, is another objeAion to a foreign 
education. Men form modes of reafoning, or habits of 
thinking on political fubjefls, in the country where 
they are bred ; thefe modes of reafoning may be found- 
ed on fadl in all countries ; But the fame principles will 
not apply in all governments, becaufe of the infinite 
variety of national opinions and habits. Before a man 
can be a g;>od Legiflator, he muft be intimately ac- 
quainted with the temper of the people to be governed. 
No man can be thus acquainted with a people, without 
refidingamongft them and mingling with all.companies. 
For want of this acquaintance, a Turgot and a Price 
may reafon moft abfurdly upon the Conftitutions of the 
American ftates ; and when any perfon has been long 
accuftomed to believe in the propriety or impropriety of 
certain maxims or regulations of government, it is very 
difficult to change his opinions, or to perfuade him 
to adapt his reafoning to nevy and different circum- 
(tances. 

One* 
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Ortc half the European Proteftants will now contend 
thiit th^ Rotiiatt Catholic religion is fubverfive of civil 
govelTimeht. Ti*adition, books, educj^ion, have con- 
cuired to fix this belief in their minds ; and they will 
itdt rcfigfi their OpirrionSj even in America, where fome 
of the higheft civil offices are in the hands of Roman 
Catholic*. 

It is therefore 6f infinite importance. that thofe who 
dindft the councils of a nation, Ihould be educated in 
that nation. Not that they fhbuld reftriil their perfonai 
aeqtiaintahcc tb their own country, but their firft ideas^ 
attachment* and habits (hould be acquired in the coun* 
try which they are to govern and defend. When a 
krtowkgci of their own country is obtained, and an at* 
tachment to its laws and intcrefts deeply fixed in theif 
ht^rts, then young gentlemen may travel with infinite 
advantage and perfcft fafety. I wifti not therefore to 
difcoutage travelling, but, if poflible, to render it mote 
ufeful to individuals and to the community. My mean- 
ing is, that men (hould travel, and not boys. 

It is time for the Americans to change their ufual 
i'outc, and travel thro a country which they never think 
bl^ or think bcneeth their notice : I mean the United 
State*. 

While thefe States were a part of the Britifli Empire, 
bur ihtercft, our feelings, were thofe of Englifhmen ; 
<our dependence led us to refpeft and imitate their man- 
ners, and to look up to them for our opinions. We 
little thought of any national intereft in America ; and 
while our commerce and governments were in the hands 
of our parent country, and we had no common intereft, 
"We little thought of improving our acquaintance with 
each other, or of removing prejudices, and reconciling 
the difcordant feelings of the inhabitants of different 
Provirtces. But independence and union render it nec- 
cfla'ry that the citizens of different States fliould know 
each others charafters and circumftances ; that all jeal- 
oufies (hould be removed ; that mutual refpe^l and 
confidence (hould fucceed, and a harmony of views and 
interefts be cultivaited by a friendly intercourfe. 

D2 A 
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A tour thro the United States ought now to be con-^ 
{idered as a necefTary part of a liberal education. In-^ 
ftead of fending young gentlemen to Europe to view 
curiofities and learn vices and follies, let them fpend 
twelve or eighteen months in examining the local fitu- 
ation of the different States ; the rivers, the foil, the 
population, the improvements and commercial advan- 
tages of the whole ; with an attention to the fpirit and 
manners of the inhabitants, their laws, local cuftoms- 
and inftitutions. Such a tour fhould at leaft precede a 
tour to Europe ; for nothing can be more ridiculous 
than a man travelling in a foreign country for informa- 
tion, when he can give no account of his own. When, 
therefore, young gentlemen have finiflied an academic 
education, let them travel thro America, and afterwards 
to Europe, if their time and fortunes will permit. But 
if they cannot make a tour thro both, that in America 
is certainly to be preferred j for the people of America,, 
with all their information, arc yet extremely ignorant 
of the geography, policy and manners of their neigh- 
bouring States. Except a few gentlemen whofe public 
employments in the army and in Congrefs., have extend- 
ed their knowlege of America, the people in this coun- 
try, even of the higher clafles, have not fo corredl in- 
formation refpefting the United States, as they have re- 
fpe£iing England or France* Such ignorance is not 
only difgraceful, but is materially prejudicial to oui* po- 
litical friendlhip and federal operations. 

Americans, unfhackle your minds» and aflt like inde- 
pendent beings. You have been children long enough,, 
l'ubje(5l to the control, and fubfervicnt to the intereft 
of a haughty parent. You have now an intereft of your 
own to augment and defend : You have an empire to 
raife and fupport by your exertions, and a national char- 
acter to ellablifh and extend by your wifdom and vir- 
tues. To effect thefe great objefts, it is necefTary to 
frame a liberal plan of policy, and build it on a broad 
fyfiemof education. Before this fyftem can be formed 
and embraced, the Americans muft believe^ and aS2 from 
the belief,, that it is difhonorable to walie Jife in mim- 
icking the follies of other nations and balking in tlie 
funfhine of foreiga glory, [The 
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IThe following ihould have been added, in a note, on 
page 5, after the fecond paragraph. 

In our colleges and univerfities, ftudents read fome of 
the ancient Poets and Orators ; but the Hiftorians, 
which are perhaps more valuable, are generally n^le£t- 
ed. The ftudent ju(t begins to read Latin and Greek 
to advantage, then quits the ftudy. Where is the fern- 
inary, in which the (Indents read Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Xenopfaon, Polybius, Dionyfius Halicarnafleusy 
Livy, VeUeius, Paterculus and Tacitus ? How fuper- 
ficial muft be that learning, which is acquired in four 
years ! Severe experience has taught me the errors and 
defe£fai of what is called a liberal education. I could 
not read the beft Greek and Roman authors while in 
college, without neglefling the eftablifhed claffical flud- 
ies ; and after I ]^ college, I found time only to dip 
into books, that every fcholar fhould be mailer of; a 
circumftance that often fills me with the deepeft regret. 
*' Quis enim ignorat et eloquentiam et cseteras artes 
defcivifle ab ifta vetere gloria, non inopia hominum, fed 
deiidia juventutis, et negligentia parentum, et infcientia 
praecipientium, et oblivione moris antiqui ? — Nee in 
au£H)ribus cbgnofcendis, nee in evolvenda antiquitate, 
nee in notitia velrerum, vel hominum, vel temporum fa« 
tis operas infumitun"—T'^W/i/x, deOraLDwL 28. 29. J 
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PRINCIP;.ES of GOVERNMENT and 

COMMERCE. 

ALL mwkind are, by nature, fr€tC| and Invp a 
right to enjoy life, liberty ^nd property- 

Une perfon has no right to take from jwio^bef hU 
life, health, peace, or good naiw i to take away or IcC- 
fen his freedom of thinking; and adiing^i or to inJ4r€ hU 
eftate in the fmalleft degree, 

A cp.lle<Sipn pf individuals forms a fi^i^ty ; and eve- 
ry fociety muift have govtrnment^ tcyyevent one nciaa 
from hurting another, and to piinijlr fuch as commit 
crimes. Evpry perfon 's (afety reqjuires that he (hpuld, 
fubmit to be governed ; for if one man may dp harn^ 
Vfithout fuffering puniflunent, every man has tH« iam^ 
right, and no perfon can be fafc. 

It is neceflary therefore that tbe^e (houW he law% 
to ccHitroi every man. Laws (hould be made by c^on.- 
ient or concurrence of the greateft part pf the fpciety. 

The whojc body of people in/ociety is the fo.Y^reigf^ 
power or ftate ; which is called, the body politic. Eve- 
ry man forms a part of this flate, and fo has a fhare 
in the fovereignty ; at the fame time, as an individual, 
be is a fubje(St of the ftate. 

When a fociety is large, the whole ftate cannot meet 
together for the purpofe of making laws ; the people 
therefore agree to appoint deputies, or reprefentativs, 
to ad for them. When thefe agents are chofen and 
met together, they reprefent the whole ftate, and aft a; 
the fovereign power. The people refign their own au - 
thority tp their reprefentativs j the a<5s of thefe depu- 
ties are in efFe£l; the afts of the people j and the peoplcj 
have no right to refufe obedience. 

It is as wrong to refufe obedience to the laws made 
by our reprefentativs^ as it would be to break laws made 

by • 
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'by 9urfth)es. If a law isi>a(l and product general harm, 
the people may appoint new deputies to repeal it \ but 
'whiie it is a law, it is thea£i and will of the fovereign 
power, and ought to be obeyed. 

The people in free governments, make their own 
laws by agents orreprefentativs, and appoint the execu-^ 
tiv officers. An executiv officer is armed with the au- 
thority of the whole ftate and cannot be refifted. He 
cannot do wrong, unlefs lie goes beyond the bounds of 
the laws. . 

An executiv officer can hardly be too arbitrary; for 
if the laws are good, they (hould be firi^tly executed and 
religioufly obeyed : If they are bad, the people can alter 
or repeal them ; or if the officer goes beyond his powers, 
he is accountable tothofe who appoint him. A negie6t 
of good and whohfome laws is the bane of fociety. 

Jttc%es and all^ecutiv officers fhould be made as 
much as poffible^ independent of the will of the people 
,at large; They Ihould be chafen by tlie reprefentativi 
of the people and anfwcrable to them only : For if they 
are etedted by the people, they are apt to be fwayed by 
•fear and affeflion ; they may difpenfe with the laws, 
to £avDr their friends, or fecore their office. Befides, 
rtheir eledtoo is apt to occalion party fpiirit, cabals, bri- 
3>ery and public diforder. Thefe are great evils in a 
Hate, and defeat the purposes of government. 

The people have a right to advife their reprefenta- 
tivs in certain cafes, in which they may be well in- 
formed. But this right cannot often be exevcifed with 
propriety or fafcty : Nor fhould their inflruSions be 
l>inding on their reprcfentativs : For the people, moft 
of whom live remote from each other, c^rrnot al way. 9 
be acquainted with the general inrereft of the flate ; 
they cannot know all the reafons and arguments which 
may be offered for, or againft a meafure, by people in 
:<liflant parts of the ffate ; they cannot tell at home, 
how they themfehes would think and a<fl, in a general 
^flembly oidll the citizens. 

In this fituation, if the people of a certain diftriA, 
Jbiod their reprefcotativ to vote in a particular manner, 

Uiey 
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they may bind him to do wrong. They make up theip 
minds, upon a partial view of fa(Els, and form a refolur 
tion, which they themfelves, on a fair ftate of all the 
, fads, in the general affembly, might fee reafons tq 
change. There have been inftances, in which thefe 
binding, pofitiv inftruftions, have obliged a reprefentan 
tiv to give his vote, contrary to the convidion of his 
own 4iiind and what he thought the good of the (late ; 
confequently his vote was a violation of his oath. 

But the opinions of the people (hould, if poflible, be 
colleded ; for the general fenfe of a nation is common- 
ly right. When people are well informed, their gener- 
al opinion is perhaps always right. * But they may be 
wninformed or mifinformed and confequently their meaf- 
vrcs may be repugnant to their own intereft. This is 
often the cafe, with particular diftri^ of people ; and 
hence the bad policy of giving binMg inftrudtions to 
reprefentativs. The fenfe of a nation is colleded by 
the opinions of people in particular diftrids j but as 
fome of thefe opinions may be wrong, a reprefentativ 
Ihould be left with difcretionary powers to ad: for the 
good of the ftate, 

Reprefentativs are chofen by the inhabitants of cer- 
tain diftrids, becaufe this is moft convenient : But 
when they ad as lawgivers, they ad for the whole ftate. 
When a man is confidcring the propriety of a general 
ineafure, he is not to be influenced by the intereft of a 
fingle diftrid or part of a ftate ; but by the collediv in- 
tereft of the whole ftate. A good lawgiver will not afk 
folely what is my intereft, or the intereft of my town or 
conftituents ? but, what will promote the intereft of 
the community ; * what will produce the greatejl pojjible 
goody to the greatejl number of people ?' 

When a legiflativ body makes laws^ it ads for it/e/f 
only, and can alter or repeal the laws when they become 
inconvenient. But when it makes grants or contraSis^ 
it ad as a party, and cannot take back its grant, or change 
the nature of its contrads, without the confent of the 
pther party. A ftate has no more right to negled or 
refufe to fulfil it^ engagements, than an individual, 
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There may bfe an exception in the cafe of a grant, for 
if a ftate has made a grant, which, contrary to its ex-r 
petSlations, clearly endangers the fafety of the commu- 
nity, it may refume that grant. The public fafety is a 
confideration fuperior to all others. But the danger 
muft be great and obvious ; it mud be generally feen 
;ind felt, before the ftate can be juftified in recalling its 
grant. To take back a gift, or break a contract, for 
fmall caufes or flight inconveniencies, is a mod wanton 
abufe of power. Bargains, conveyances, and Voluntary 
grants, where two parties are concerned, tivefacnd things ; 
they are the fupports of focial confidence and fecurity ; 
they ought not to be fported with, becaufe one party is 
ftronger than the other ; they fhould be religioufly ob-? 
ferved. 

As the ftate has no right to break its own promifes, 
fo it has no right Walter the promifes of individuals. 
When one man has engaged to pay his debt in wheat, 
and his creditor expefts the promife to be fulfiled, the 
legiftature has no right to fay, the debt ftiall be paid in 
flax or horfes. Such an adl faps all the fupports of 
good faith between man and man ; it is the worft kind 
of tyranny. 

For this reafon, aU tender laws^ which oblige a credit- 
or to take, for his debt, fome article which he never 
intended nor engaged to take, are highly unjuji and ty- 
rannical. The intention of the contrafting parties 
(hoiuld be flriftly regarded ; tlie ftate may enforce that 
intention, but can never have a right to interfere and 
defeat it. A legiftature has no right to put a bargain on 
any footing, but that on which the parties have placed 
it or ate willing to place it. 

If a ftate is poor, and people owe more money than can 
be procured, a legiftature may perhaps go fo far as to fuf- 
pend the colledlion of debts ; or to ordain that a certain 
part only of the debts fliall be recoverable imnnediately, 
and the payment of the remainder fufpended. This 
may eafe the debtors 5 but can be juftified in extreme 
cafes only, when the people are geherally and gready 
involved. 

A 
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A people (hould not generally be in debt : The coflf 
vfumers of goods (hould not get credit. Heavy and nu^ 
merous debts are great evils to a ftate. If the people 
v^ill giv and take extenfiv credit, the Aate (hould check 
riieir imprudence, by putting debts out of the protedlioa 
of law. When it becomes a pradlice to colleib debts 
hy law, it is a proof of corruption and degeneracy among 
the people. Laws and courts are necefTary ta iettlo 
controverted point; between man and man ; but a matii 
ihould pay an acknowledged debt, not becaufe there is a 
]aw to oblige him, but becaufe it is juft and honefi^ an^ 
becaufe he has PROMISED to pay it. 

Money, or ^ medium in trade, is necefTary in all great 
(lates ; but too much is a greater c\'ll than too littUm 
When people can get money without labor, they neg-» 
le6l bufmcfs and become iale, pmdigal and vicious ^ 
and when they have nothing but ifloney, they are poor 
indeed. Spain was ryin^d by its mines of gold and (il- 
ver in South America. That kingdom podefled all th« 
money in Europe, and yet was the pooreft > it will nevcjr 
ht rich and (lourifhing, till its mines are exhauAed« 
The difcovery of rich mines in this country, would be 
the greateft misfortune, that can befall the United States. 

Money is 9 mere reprefentativ of property ; it is the 
change which facilitates trade. But the wealth of a coun* 
try is its produce ; and its (Irength con(i(ls in the num- 
ber of its induftrious inhabitants. A man cannot be* 
come rich, unleis he earns more than he fpends. It i^ 
the iame with a country. The labouring men are the 
fupport of a nation. 

The value of money depends on the quantity in cir- 
culation. A medium of trade refpefts all commercial 
nations ; and like water, it will find its level. Money 
will go where it is Wanted, if the people have any thing 
to purchafe it. If one (late or country has more money 
than another, it is a proof that the people are more in- 
duftrious or fciving. It would be happy for the world, if 
no more money could be made : There is already ^00 
much. Silver is become very burdenfome, merely be- 
caufe there is too much in the world. If there v^ere but 

one 
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fxu;. flfwter of the money ^hich now circulates, one 
5{^act^ pf a dollar would buy as much as a dollar will 

Hence the ipiftaken policy of thofe people \vbo at* 
t^sv^ tp incr^ th? W^i^m of trade by coinage of 
by a paper Currency. They can add to the quantity, 
ai much as they ple^ i biit not tq the value. If A- 
^lerica were ihut out froip altintercourfe ^ith other na« 
tions, and ten millions of dollars were circulating in the 
country, every article of life would have a certain price. 
If in this cafe, wheat (hould be one dollar a buQiel, let 
the money be inilantly doubled, the price of wheat 
Would then be two dollars, and the price of every article 
would rife in the fame proportion. So that twenty 
millions of dollars would be worth no more than ten, 
|>ecaufe they would buy no more of the ufeful com- 
modities : Americs^ would be no richer in the one cafe 
^than in the other. 

But as there is a communication with other nations, 
f, million of dollars, added to the circulating fpecie, does 
hot increafe the permanent medium in quantity ; for 
jufl fo much money as is added, will leave the country. 
If there is too much monpy in a country, the price of 
labor will rife, and the produce cannot find marked 
abroad without a lofs. This was the cafe with Ameri- 
can produce, at the clofe of the war. If money is fcard^s 
in a country, the price of labor will be low, and con- 
fequently the produce of that country will be cheap at 
home, and a great profit will be made oh the exporta- 
tion. This profit will be returned, partly in goods and 
partly in money, and the country is enriched. 

But the great principle, which fhould conftitute the 
jporner done of government, is public ju/iice. Thefoun- 
tain head fhould be pure, or the fVreams will be foul 
indeed. That Legiflatures, or bodies politic, fhould 
make laws, annex penalties for difobedience, inflitute 
pourts for deciding controverfies and trying offenders, 
and execute punifnments on thofe that are convidled ; 
yet at the fame time negleft to do juflice themfelves by 
paying their own debts -, this is of all abfurdities the 



1 
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mod glaring. To compel individuals to perform con- 
tracts and yet break their own folemn promifes ; to 
punifh individuals for negledl, and yet fet a general ex- 
ample of delinquency, is to undermine the foundation 
of focial confidence, and fhake every principle of com-* 
mutativ juftice. 

Thefe are general principles in government and trader 
?nd ought to be deq>ly imprefTed upon the minds c^ 
fvery American. 
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NEW YORK, I788. 

BILLS of RIGHTS. 

ONE of the principal objeflions to the new Federal 
Conflitution^ is, that it contains no Bill of Rights. 
This objedtion, I prefume to aflert, is founded on ideas 
of government that are totally falfc. Men fecm deter- 
mined to adhere to old prejudices, and reafon wrongs be- 
caufe our anceftors reafoned right. A Bill of Right* 
againft the encroachments of Kings and £arons, or 
againft any power independent of the people, isperfedl- 
ly intelligible ; but a Bill of Rights againft the encroach- 
ments of an eleftiv Legiflature, that is, againft our own 
encroachments on ourfdves^is a curiofity in government. 
The Englifli nation, from which we defcended, have 
been gaining their liberties, inch by inch, by forcing^ 
conceffions from the crown and the Barons, during the 
courfe of fix centuries.* Magna Charta^ which is call- 
ed the palladium of Englifh liberty, was dated in 1215, 
and the people of England were not reprefented in Par- 
liament till the year 1265. Magna Charta eftabliflied 
the rights of the Barons and clergy againft the encroach- 
ments of royal perpgativ ; but the commons or peo- 
ple were hardly noticed in that deed. There was 
but one claufe in their favor, which ftipulated, that 
** no villain or ruftic ftiould, by any fine, be bereaved of 
his carts, plows and inftruments of huftjandry." As 
for the reft, they were confidered as a part of the prop- 
erty belonging to an eftate, and were transferred, as^ 
other moveables, at the will of their owners. In the 
fiicceeding reign j they were permitted to fend Reprefent- 

ativs 

* Not that the Englifli nation was originally in flaveryr ; for 
theprimitiv Saxons and Germans were tree. But the military 
tenures, eftablifhed by the Gothic conquefts, deprefled the 
, people ; fo that under the rigor of the feudal fyftem, about the 
date of Magna Charta, the King and Nobles held their ten- 
ants in extreme fervitude. From this depreflion, the Englifh 
have gradually emerged into ancient freedom.* 
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tativs to Parliament ; and from that time have oecri 
gradually afluming their proper degree of confequence 
in the Britilh Legiflature. In fuch a nation, every 
law or ftatute that defines the powers of the crown, and 
circumfcribes them within determinate limits, muft be 
confidercd as a barrier td guard popular liberty. Every 
acquilirion of freedom muft be eftablithed as a right^ and 
folemnly recognized by the' fupreme power of the na- 
tion ; kft it fhof^Id be again refumed by the croWfi 
under pretence of ancient prerogativ : For this reafon, 
the habeas corpus t(^ pafled in the reign df Charles 2dy 
the ftatute of the 2d of William and Miry, and many 
others which are declaratory of certain privileges, are 
juftly Gonfidered as the pillars of Englifti freedom. 

Thefe ftatutes are however not efteemed bccaufe thcjr 
are unalterable ; for the fame power that enaSed thenfi^ 
can at any nK)ment repeal them ; but they are efteem* 
cd, becaufe they are barriers ere<5tdd by the Reprefenta- 
tivs of the nation, againft a power that exifts indepen-^ 
dent of their own choice. 

. But the fame reafons for fuch declaratory conftitu- 
tions do not exift in Am^ica, where the fupreme power 
Is the people in their Reprefentativs, The Bills of RighiSf 
prefixedfto feveral or the conftltutions of the United 
States, if confidered as affigriing the reafons of our fepr^ 
aration from a foreign government, or as folemn dec* 
larations of right againft the encroachments of a for- 
eign jurifdiftion, are perfedlly rational, and were doubt- 
left neceiTary. But if they are confidered as barriers^ 
:lgainft the encroachments of our own Legiftatures, or 
as conftitutions unalterable by pofterity, I venture td 
|)ronounce them nugatory, and to the laft degree, abfurd; 

ki our governments, there is no power of legifla- 
tion, independent of the people ; no power that has art 
intcreft detached from that of the public j confequently 
there is no power exifting againft which it is neceffary 
to guard. While out* Legiftatures therefore remain 
elciliv, and the rulers have the fame intereft in the laws, 
as the fubje£ls have, the rights of the people will h%, 
perfciflly fecure without any declaration in their favor* 

But 
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dut thia is not the principal point. I undertake to 
^^ve that a landing BUI of Rights is abfurdy becaufe no- 
€onftitutions> in a free government, can be unalterable. 
The prefeht generation have indeed a right to declare 
vrhat they deem a privilege j but they have no right to 
Jay what the next generation (hall deem a pnvilege. A 
State is a fupreme corporate that tiever dies. Its 
powers, when it zSi^ for itfelf, are at all times equally 
extenfiv \ and i^ has the fame right to repeal a law this^ 
year, as it had to make it the laft. If therefore our pof* 
tmity are bound by our conftitutions, and can neithei' 
Haloid nor annul them, they are to all intents and pur* 
pofes our ilaves. 

But it will be enquired, have we then no right to fay, 
that trial by jury, the liberty of the prefs^ the habeas cor- 
pus writ, and other invaluable privileges, iball never be 
infringed nor deftroyed ?' By no means. We have the 
£inie right to fay that lands (hall defcend in a particular 
Biode to the heirs of the decealed proprietor, and that 
fiich a mode (hall never be altered by future generations, 
a^ we have to pais a law that the trial by jury ihall 
never be abridged. The right of Jury trial, which we 
deem invaluable, may in future ceafe to be a privilege ; 
or other modes of trial more fatisfadory to the people, 
may be devifed.. Such an event is neither impoflible 
nor improbable. Have we then a right to fay that our 
pofterity (hall not be judges of their own circumdances ? 
The very attempt to make perpetual conftitutions, is 
the aifiimption of a right to control the opinions of fu- 
ture generations ; and to legislate for thofe over whom' 
we have as tittle authority as wc have over a nation \tv 
Afia. Nay we have as little- right to fay that trial by 
jury ihall be perpetual, as the £ngli(h, in the reign of 
Edward, the Coafeiibr, had, to bind their pofterity for- 
ever to decide caufes by (iery Ordeal, or (ingle combat. 
There are perhaps many laws and regulations, whic]>' 
irom their confonance to the eternal rules of juftice, 
will always be good and conformable to the feilfe of a 
nation. But jmoft inditutions in fociety, by reafon of 
aa unceafing vl^bge of ciraim(tanccS) either become 

altogether 
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altogether improper, or require amendment ; and every 
nation has at all times, the right of judging of its cir- 
cumflances and determining on thepropriety of chang- 
ing its laws. 

The Englifti writers talk much of the omnipotence of 
Parliament 5 and yet they fcem to entertain fome fcru- 
ples about their right to change particular parts of their 
conftitution. I queflion much whether Parliament 
would not heiitate to change, on any occafion, an article 
of Magna Charta. Mr. Pitt, a few years ago, attempt- 
ed to reform the mode of reprefentation in Parliaments 
Immediately an uproar was raifed againft the meafure, 
as unconJlitutionaL The reprefentation of the kingdom^ 
when firft eftablifhed, was doubtlefs equal and wife ; 
but by the increafe of fome cities and boroughs, and the 
depopulation of others, it has become extremely unequal* 
In fome boroughs there is fcarcely an ele£lor left to en-* 
joy its privileges. If the nation feels no great incon- 
venience from this change of circumftances, under the 
old mode of reprefentation, a reform is unneceflary. But 
if fucha change has produced any national evils of mag- 
nitude enough to be felt, the prefent form of ele£ling 
the Reprefentativs of the nation, hovi^stx conjlitutionai^ 
and venerable for its antiquity, may at any time be 
amended, if it (hould be the fenfe of Parliament. The 
expediency of the alteration muft always be a matter of 
opinion ; but all fcruples as to the right of making it 
are totally croundlefs. 

Magna Charta may be confidered as a contraft be«* 
tween two parties, the King and the Barons, and no 
contraft can be altered but by the confent of both par- 
ties. But whenever any article of that deed or contrail 
(hall become inconvenient or oppreffiv, the King, Lords 
and Commons may either amend or annul it at pleaf- 
ure. 

The fame reafoning applies to each of the United 
States, and to the Federal Republic in general. But 
an important queftion will arife from the foregoing re- 
marks, which muft be the fubjeft of anpther paper. 

" No. IV. 
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NEW TORK, 17S8. 

Om GOVERNMENT; 

THE important quefiion I propofed to difcufs In 
this number, is this : " Whether, in a free State, 
there ought to be any diftinftion between the powers of* 
the people, or eIe£tors, and the powers of the Reprefen-* 
tativs in the Legillature." Or iti other words, " wheth- 
ier the legiflativ body is not, or ought hot to be, a (land- 
ihg convention, invefted with the whole power of their 
conftihiehts/* 

In fiipporting theafErmativ of this queftion, I mud 
^ce the opinions iand prejudices of my cbuntrj^men ; 
Jet if we attend clofely to the rnerits of the queftion, 
iblpped of all its fpecibus covering, we fhall perhaps 
find more arguments in favor of the bpinioti, than we 
it firft fufpea. 

In the firft place, a Legiflaturc muft be the fupreme 

Sower, whofedecifiohs are laws binding upon the whole 
tate. Urilefs the Legiflattire is the fupremii power, 
and invefted with all the authority of the State, its ads 
arc not lawis, obligatory upon the whole State.* I am 
fenfible thiit it is a favorite idea in this country, bandied 
about from one demagogue to another, that rulers are 
ihe fervanU of the people. So far as their bufinefs is A?- 
horious and embarrajjingy it iihplies a degree of fervitude ; 
6ut in any other view^ the opinion is totally ialfe. The 
I^ple ought at leaft to jilace their rulers, who are gen- 
erally men of the firft abilities and integrity, on a level 
^ith themfelves j for that is an odd kind of govern- 
ment indeed, iti which, fervants govern their majlers. 

The 
• The firft coitvehtion of deputies in a ftate, isufually defigned 
tb direct the mode iii which ruture legiflatures fhall be cogniz- 
ed. This convention cannot abridge the powers of future 
legiflatures, any further than they are abridged by tl^e moral 
law, which forbids all wrong in general. 

E 
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The truth is, a Reprefentativ, as an individual, k otrtf 
footing with other people ; as a Reprefentativ of a- 
State, he is invefted with a (hare of the fovereign au- 
thority, and is fo far a governor of the people. In (hort, 
the colleftiv body of the Reprefentativs, is the coUec- 
tiv fenfe and authority of the people ; and fo far are the 
members from being the Jervants of the people, that 
they are juft as much maflers^ rulers^ governors^ whatever 
appellation we give them, as the people would be them- 
felves in a convention of the whole State. 

But in the fecond place, the public good or fafety re- 
quires that the power$ of a Legidature (hould be coex- 
t.enfiv with thofe of the people. That a Legiflature 
fhould be competent ta pafs any law that the public 
iafety and interell may require, is a pofition that no man- 
will controvert. If therefore it can be proved that the 
refervation of any power In the hands of the peoples- 
may at times interfere with the power of the Legif- 
lature to confult the public ihtereft, and prevent its ex*- 
ercife, it mud be acknowleged, that fuch a refervatioa 
IS not only impolitic, but uiyuft. That a Legiilature' 
ihould have unlimited power to do rights is unquellion- 
able i but fuch a power they cannot have, unlefs they? 
have all the power of the State $ which implies an un- 
limited power to do wrong- For inftancc, fuppofe the- 
Qonftitution of any (late to declare, that no (landing., 
^rmy (hall be kept up in time of peace ; then the Leg- 
iflature cannot raife and maintain a fmgle foldier to 
guard our frontiers, without violating the conftitution- 
To foy that new enliffmentis every year will (ave the. 
odnftitution, is idle j for if a body of troops raifed for 
thirty years is a (landing army, then a body raifed for 
twenty years, or for (ix months^ is a ftanaing army ; 
and the power to raife troops for a year, is a power to- 
raife them at any time aiid maintain them forever j 
but with the addition of much trouble and a load of ex* 
penfe. Since therefore there never was^ and probablj^ 
never will be a time, till the miUenium (hall arrive^^ 
when troops will not be necefiary to guard the frontiers' 
«f States, a claufe in a con(litiition,.reftri£linga Legii- 

latur«: 
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Jature from msHntaining troops in time of peace, will 
unavoidably difable them from guarding the public in- 
tereft. That a povier to raife and equip troop< at pleaf- 
lire, may be aVfefed, is certain ; but that the public fafc'* 
Cy candoC he eftablifhed without that power, is equally 
^certain. The liberty of a people does not reft on any 
l^fervation of power in their hands paramount to their 
IjCgiAature ; it reAs fingSy on this principle^ a mthn tf 
int9refts between the governors and governed. . While a 
JLiegiAator himfelf, his family and his property, are all 
ftftbk to the cohfequences of the laws which he makes 
for the State, the rights of the people are as fafe from 
Mie invafion of power, as they can be on this fide heaven. 
'This union of intereft depends partly on tlie laws of 
Ipvoperty j but moftly on the freedom of ele^ion. The 
light oi ^ieSiog rulers is the people's prerogativ ^ and 
5irhtle this remains unabridged, it is a fufiicient barrio* 
i>9 guard all their other rights. This prerogativ ihould 
be kept iacred ; and if the people ever fuiFer any abridg- 
aiicnt of this privilege, it muft be their own folly ani 
Im iirecoverable lofs. 

Still furttier, I maintain that, a people have no riglit 
to (ky. that any civil or political regulation (hall be per- 
petual) becaufe they have no right to make laws for thofe 
ivho are not in exiftence. This will- be admitted ; but 
Aill the people contend that they have a right to pre- 
feribe nAe% for their Legislature, rules which (hall not 
be changed but by the people in a convention. But 
trhat is a convention ? Why a body of men chofen by 
tiie people in the manner they choofe the members of 
the Legiflature, and commonly compofed of the fame 
men ; but at any rate they are neither wifer nor better. 
The fenfe of the people is no better known in a con- 
tVention, than in the Legiflature.^ But 

• * Thft to/n/iw/ diflinftion 6£ CowOentton and Legiflature was 
"^robabily copied from the Englifh ; but the American difHnc- 
tfOti gdes farther, it impHes, m common acceptation, a diflfer- 
«nce off inoer. This diflferepce does not exift in G. Britain. 
"iThe adembly of Lords and Commons which reftored Charles 
Ily axMi that which raifed the Prince of Orange to the throne, 

were 
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But admit the right of eftablifhing certain rules oif' 
principles which an ordinary Legiflature cannot changd^ 
and what is the cohfequence ? It is thi^ a change of 
circumftances may fuperfede theproprKfty of fuchrules^ 
or render alterations neccffary to the fafety or frcedoni 
of the State ; yet there is no power exifting, but in the 
people at large, to make the neceflary alterations. A 
convention then muft be called to tranfaft a bufinefs, 
which an ordinary Legiflature can tranfadt juft as well ; 
a convention differing from the Legiflature merely ia 
name, and in a few formalities of their proceedings* 
But when people have enjoyed a tolerable (hare of hap- 
•pinefs und^r a government, they will not readily ftep 
out of the common road of proceeding ; and evils infen- 
fibly increafe to an enormous degree, before the people 
can be perfuaded to a change, l^he rcfervation there- 
fore of certain powers may, by an imperceptible change 
of circumftances, prove highly pernicious to a State; 
For example : When the Commons of England were 
firft admitted to a ihare in the legiflation of that Icing- 
dom, which was probably in the reign of Henry III, in 
1265^* the reprefentation was tolerably equal. But the 

changes - 

were called Conventiorts, or partiamenfaYy Cori'ventto'ns, But tK* 
difFertnce between thefe Conventions and an ordinary Parlia- 
ment, is merely a difference in the manner of aflembling ; a Con* 
.'vention being an aflembly or meeting of Lords and Coxnmons, on 
an emergency, without the King's writ, which is the regular 
conflitutional modeof fiimmoning them, and by cuftom neceflary 
to render the meeting a- Parliament, But the powers of this aflem- 
bly, whether denominated a C:ont>ention or a Parliament^ havfc 
ever been confidered as coextcnfive and fupremc, I would 
jufl remark further, that the impoflibility or eftablifliing. per- 
petual, or even permanent forms of government, is proved al- 
ready by the experience of two States in America. Penfylva- 
niaand Georgia, have fuifered under bad Confl:itutions, till they 
are glad to go thro the procefs of calling a ne^<^ Convention » 
After the new forms of government have oeen tried feme time, 
the people will difcover new defedls, and mufl either call a third 
Convention, or let the governments go on without amendment, 
fcecaufe their Legiflatures, which ought to have fupreme^power^ 
cannot ifaake altertations.-^^ ^['7^9*] 

• This is the date of tHe firft writs now extant, for fumraonr- 
XBg tire Kai^ts aad Burgeflec. 
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Ranges in the population of different parts of the king- 
dom nave deflroyed all equality. The mode of eIe<Elioii 
iherefore (houla be reformed. But how (h^l it be 
done ? If there is a conflitutibn in that kingdocQ, which 
fettles the mode of election, zixd that conftitution is an 
z& of the people, paramount to the power of the Par- 
liament, and unchangeable by them, a comvention of 
%hc people muft be called to make an alteration which 
would be as well made in Parliament. This woulj 
occafion infinite trouble and expenfe. 

But the danger is, that as an evil of this kind increaf- 
es, fo will the lethargy of the people, and their habit$ 
of vice and negligence. Thus the difeafc acquires force, 
for want of an early remedy, and a diflblution enfues. 
But a Le^flature, which' is always watching the public 
fafety, will more early difcover the approaches ofdif- 
orders, and more fpee<Jily apply a cemedy. This is not 
precifely the cafe with the Britifh conuitutiou ; for it 
yras not committed at once to parchment and ratified 
ty the people. It confifts rather of praftice, or com- 
inoQ law, with fom^ flatutes of Parliament. But the 
Kngli(h have been top jealous of chaoging their praSice^ 
even for the better. All the writers on the Englifh 
fonftitution agriee, th^t any Parliament can change or 
^mend every part of it ; yet in praftice, the idea of an 
vnaberable conftitution has had too n;iuch influence in 
preventing 9 refo^'m in their reprefentation. 

But we have an example nearer home dlre£Hy in 
point. The charter of Connefticut declares that each 
town fliall have liberty to fend one or two deputies to 
the General Court j and the conftant praSice has been 
to fend two. While the towns were few, tHe number of 
Reprefentativs was not inconvenient ; butfince thecom<- 
plete fettlement of the State, and the multiplication of 
the towns, the number has fwelled the Legiilature to 
an unwieldly and expenfive fize. The houfe of Repre- 
lentativs confids of about 170 members : An attempt 
has been made, at feveral feflions, to lefTen the repre- 
fentation, by limiting each town to one Depuhr. A 
queftion ^rifes, have the Affembly a right to lefleri the 

reprefentation? . 
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reprcfentation ? In moft States, it would be deckfed iit 
the negativ. Yet in that State it is na queftion at all } 
for there is aftanding law exprcftly delegating the whoU 
power of all the freemen to the Lcgiflature. But I 
bring this inftance to prove the poffibility of changes in 
^ny fyftem of government, which will require material 
alterations in its fundamental principles j and the Lcg- 
iflature (hould always be competent to make the necef- 
fary aiwendments, or they have not an unlimited power 
to do right.* 

The diftinftion between the Legi/lature and a Con<^ 
vention is, for thefirft time, introduced into Connedti- 
cut, by the recommendation of the late convention of 
States, in order to adopt the new conftitution. The 
Legiflature of the State, without adverting to laws or 
pradtice, immediately recommended a convention for 
that purpofe. Yet a diftinftion between a Convention^ 
and a Legijlature is, in that State, a palpable abfurdity^ 
even by their own laws ; for there is no conftitutiot^ 
in the State, except its laws, which are always repeala-» 
ble by an ordinary Legiflaturc ; and the laws and uni- 
form pradice, from the firft organization of the gov- 
ernment, declare that the Legiflature has all the ptnuer 9f 
all the people. A convention therefore can have nq 
more power, and differs no more from an ordinary Lee- 
iflature, than one Legiflature does from another. Or 
rather it i^ no more than a Legiflature chofen for on^ 
particular purpofe of fupremacy j whereas an ordinary 
jLegiflature is competent to ^^purpofes of fupremacy. 

Bm 

* In Penfylvania, after the late choice of Delegates to Con • 
grefs by the people, one of the tJentlemen fent his refignation 
to the Prefident and Council, who refered it to the i/egifla* 
>ure then fitting. This body, compozed of the fenrants of tha 
people, I fuppoze, folemnly refolved, that there was no power 
m the State which would accept the refignation. The rc- 
folv was grounded on the idea that the power of the people 
15 paramount to that of the Legiflature ; whereas the people 
hav no power at all, except in choofjng reprefentativs. AIJ 
Legiflativ and Executiv powers are veiled in their Reprefenta- 
tivs, in Council or Aflembly, and the Council Oiould have ac- 
cepted the refignation and iUiied a pxtcept for another choic^f 
TJieir compellmg the m^ tQ ferv£ was ^n a^ Qf tyranny^ 
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•Bat had theLcgiflature of that State ratified or rejeded 
the new conAitotion, without confulting their conftitu- 
ents, their a:^ would have been valid and binding. This 
is the excellence of the conftitution of Connecticut, 
;lliat the Legifiature is confidered as the bdJy rf the people ; 
and the people have not beeh taught to make a diftinc- 
tioa which ihould never exift, and confider themfelves 
as mmfters of their rulers^ and their power as paramount 
lx> the laws. To this excellence in her frame of gov- 
cmmentjtfaat State b indebted for uniformity and ftabil- 
ity in public cneafuresy during a period of one hundred 
and fifty years ; aperiodof unparaUdedtranquillity,never 
onqe difiiurbed by a violent obfimiSlion of juftice, or any 
pqiHilar commotion or rebeUion. Wretched indeed 
would be the peof^of that State, ihould they adopt the 
3ni%ar maxim, that their rulers are thdr Jirvants, We 
*theii aiay expert that the laws of thofe Jervants will be 
treated with the lame contempt, as they are in fome 
ether States.* 

But from the manner in which government is con- 
ftkuicd, it is evident that there is no power refiding in 
the State at large, which does not refide in tlie leg- 
iflature. I know it is faid that governp;ient originates 
in con^4i£l | but I am very confident, that if this is true, 
the compa£i is different fit>m any other kind of corn- 
pad): that is known among men. In all other xampa^^ 
agreements or cevenantSj the afient of every perfon con- 
cerned, or who is to be bound by the compact, is req- 
tiifite to render it valid and obligatory upon fuch per- 
fon. 

• This pernicious error fubverts the whole foundation of 
government. It refembles the pra6licc of fome G«ntlen)en in 
the country, who hire a poor drolling vagabond to keep a 
Ichool, and then let the children know that he is a mere fertuanr. 
The confeqiience is, the children defpife him and his rules, and 
a conftant war is maintained between the mafter and his pupils. 
The boys think themfelves more refpedtable than the mafter, 
and the mafter has the rod in his hand, which he never fails to 
-excrcife. A proper degree of refpeft for the man and his laws, 
would prevent a thoufand hard knocks. This \s go'vemment in 
mmature. Men are taught to believe that their rulers are their 
Jer^temis^ and then ^e ]||^arded with a prifon and ^^^Uows ^t 
^ij^fi^g their laws. 
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fbn. But I very much queftion whether this ever takes n 
place in any conftitution of government. 

Perhaps fo far there is an implied compact in govcrh- 
ment, that every man confents to be bound by the opicr 
ion of a majority ; but this is all a Jitppojition ; for the 
confent of a hundredth part of afociety is never obtained. 

The truth is, government originates in necejfuy and - 
ttility ; and whether there is an implied compad: or 
rot, the opinionsof the /m' muft be overruled, and 
fubmit to the opinions of the many. But the opinions 
of a majority cannot be known, but in an Aflembly of 
the whole fociety ; and no part of the fociety has a 
right to decide upon a meafure which equally afieds 
the v^hole^ without a confultation with the whole, to 
hear their arguments and objections. It is faid that all 
power refides in the peopU \ but it mud be remember- 
ed, that let the fupreme power be where it will, \t can 
be exercifed only in an Ajfemhly of the whole Static or in 
an Affembly of the Reprejentativs of the whole State. % 

Suppofe the power to refide in the people, yet they 
icannot, and they have no right to exercife it in their 
fcatter«d diilrid^s, and the reafon is very obvious ; it is 
impofTible that-the propriety of a meaiucs can be afcer- 
tained, without the beft general information, and a full 
knowlege of the opinions of tbp iP€|i pa whom it is to 
Operate. 

By- opinions here I wouM not be underfipod to mean, 
the various opinions formed xm a view of a particular 
interefV, for thefe opiniMs may 'be obtained by fendiiig 
to eacirdiftrtif^, ztA <Mle£Kng inihruaiens ; but I mean 
the Qpinipm of the wt^ficii^^^t^nxitdon the informa^ 
tion and debates pf Jths wbokjmety. Thefe opinions c^n 
be formed no wher<rbut in a Convention of the whole 
State^ or of then Reprefemiativs.'* So far therefore are the 
people from having a power paramount to that of their 
Keprefentativs in Convention, that they can exercife no 
aft of fupremacy or legiflation at all, but in a Convenr 
tion of the whole State by Keprefentativs.* Unlefs 

therefore, 

• "In a democracy there can be noexcrcifc offovcrfeignty but 
by fufFrage ; In England; where thc^coplc do not debate hi'a 
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^ikrrefare^ it can be proved that a Convention^ fo called, 
which is compofcd moftly of the fame men as a Legif- 
lature, pofleiTes fome wifdom, power or quahfications, 
which a Legiflaturc does not and cannot^ then the diftinc- 
tion is ufelefs and trifling. A Legiflature is fuppofed 
to confift of men whom the people judge beft qualified 
to fuperintend their interefts ; a convention cannot be 
compofed of better men ; and in fa6l we find it gener* 
ally compofed of the fame men. If therefore no aft of 
Ibvcrcignty can be exercifed but in an Affembly of Rep- 
refentalivs, of what confequence is it, whether we call 
it a Convention or tl Legifiature ? or why is not the Af- 
fembly of Reprefentativs of a people^ at all times a Con^ 
vention^ as well as a Legiflature ? 

To me it appears that a didinftion is made without 
a difference ; but a diftinftion that will oftei> prevent 
good meafureS) perpetuate evils in government, and by 
creating a pretended power paramount to the Legifla* 
ture, tend to bring laws into contempt. 

POSTSCRIPT. This rcafoniog applies folely 

to the individual States^ and not to the Uoittd States, 
^fore they were formed into a federal body. An im- 
portant dlftinAion mud be obferved between the Con^ 
jfiitution ofafovereign State^ znA of thirteen di/iin^ fov 
sreignties. In a fovereign 'State, whatever they may 
fuggeflt to the contrary, the voices of a majority are 
binding upon the minority, eveo in framing the firft plan 
of government. In ^geneM) ^ maJ9rity of the votes of 
the Reprefentatim \nl^s%\AzHt^ Qx Cofivention have 
been admitted •• (rijNgiltofyupfli every member of the 
State, in forming anAcfiabliA^ a Confi^^tion : But 
"when the ConftiluticHi iMi-bceHjiibmitted to the peo* 
pie, as it is called, io town meethlgs or other fmall af* 
femblies, the afient df eyery,<if>drvidual could not be ex* 
prefsly obtained ; and the difTent of any number, lefs 
than half the freemen prefent, who might not be one 
half the whole number in the State, could not prevent 

, the 

colle6tive body, but by rcprcfcntation, the exercife of this fov- 
jereignty confifts in the effpiceofRefrefentat't'ues,** Blackfione'sCom, 
ft. i.ch. 2, This is the folc power of the people in America, 
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the eftablithment of the gc]veranieDt, nor i 
obligation of ivery man to fubtnit peaceably to it9 
tion. The members of a ftate or community, —^^ 
from neceffkyy be confidered as parties to a cootnii^J^ 
where the affent of every man is neceflary to bind hit^ 
to a peiformance of the engagement. But the fever#^ 
States, enter into a negociation like contrary fartits f 
they agree that the aflent of every individual State, ttaii 
be requifite to bind that State ; and the frame of gov<^ 
erhment, fo agreed tqpon, is confidered as a compift 
between independent (bvereignties, which derives its 
binding force from the mutual and'unanimous confent 
of the parties, and not merely from a neceflity that the 
major part of the people fhoiild compel the reil to fub* 
Riiifion. 

But in this very compaA^ the States have refignel 
their independent fovereignty, and become a fingle body 
or flate, as to certain purpofes ; for they have folemn^ 
contraded with each other, that three fourths ^ their 
number may alter and amend the firA compaS. They 
are therefore no longer feparate individuals and coil* 
tradling parties ; but they form a fingle State or body 
politic ; and a majority ofthree fourths can exert every 
a£l of fovereignty, except in two or three particulai^ 
cxprefsly referveq in the compa^. 
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No. V. 

HEW TQRK, 2781. 

On government. 

THE conftitutioB of Virginia, lik« tKat of Connec-* 
ticut, ftands on the true prkiciples of a Republi* 
tan Reprefentativ Government. It is not (hackled 
with a Bill of Rights^ and every^ part of i€y is at any time^ 
lleer^ble by an ordinary LegUlature. When I fay euerf 
$trt of the conAitution is alterable, I would except the 
right of elections, for the Reprefentativs have not power 
to prolong the period of their own delegation. This 
is not numbered among the rights ofl^iilation, and 
jMerves a feparate congderatien. This right is not 
reAed in the Legiilature ; it is in the people at large % 
it cannot be alienated without chM^ing the form of 
jTovernment. Nay f he right of de£tion is not only the 
X^Sr, but the whole frame or eflence <ff a republicsui con-> 
^ttxtion ; it is not merdy tme^ but it is the only iegif- 
lativ or conflitutional a6l, which the'peopk'at large can 
iprith propriety exercife., 

The fimple princi[Je for which I contend is this^ 
^ That in a rcprefentativ democracy, the delegates 
^hofen for Legtilators ought, at all titnes, to be compe- 
tent to every poffible aft of iegiflation under that form of 
government ; but not to change that fom^J'* Befides it 
|s contrary to all our ideas of deputation or agency for 
ethers^ that the pcrfon afting (houW have the power of 
extending the period of agency beyond the time fpeci- 
ficd In his commiffion. ^The Reprefentativ of a peo- 
ple is, as to his powers, in the fituation of an Attorney, 
Ifvhofe letters commiflion him to do every thing which 
his conilituent would do, where he on the (pot ; but 
for a limited time only. At the expiration of that time 
his powers ceafe ; and a Reprefentativ has no more 
right to extend that period, than a plenipotentiary has 
%Q renew his cpmmidtoo* The British Parliament, bj 

prolongiiig 
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prolonging the period of their exiftence firom one (b^ 
three, and from three to feven years, committed an un- 
)u(l a(St ; an a£l however which has been confirmed by 
the acquiefcence of the nation, and thus received the 
higheft conftitutional fan£lion. I am fenfible that the 
Americans are much concerned for the liberties of the 
Britifli nation ; and the adl for making Parliaments 
fepteimial is often mentioned as an arbitrary, oppreffiT 
aft, deftruftiv of Englifli liberty.* The Englifh are 
doubtlefs obliged to us for our tender concern for their 
happinefs ; yet for myfelf I entertain no fuch ideas : The 
£ngli(h have generally underllood and advocated their 
rights as well as any nation, and I am confident that 
the nation enjoys as much happinefs aad freedom, and 
much more tranquillity, ynder feptennial Parliaments, 
than they would with annual eleftions. Corruption 
to obtain offices will ever attend wealth ; it is generat- 
ed with it, grows up with it, and will always fill a 
country with violent faftions and illegal praftices. Such 
are the habits pf the people, that money will have a 
principal influence in carrying eleftions ; and fuch va^ 
iums are neceflary for thepurpofe, that if eleftions were 
annual, none but a few of the wealthieft men could de« 
fray the expenfe 3 the landholders of moderate eilate$ 
"would not offer themfelves as candidates ; and thus in 
faft annual eleftions, with the prefent habits of the 
people, would aftually diminilh the influence of the 
Commons, by throwing tt>e advantage into the hands 
of a corrupt miniftry, and a few overgrown nabobs. 
Before annual' eleftion$ >vould be a bleffing to the Eng- 
lifh, their habits mufl be change4 ; but this cannot be 
effefted by human force. I wifh my countrymen would 
believe that other nations underftand and can guard 
their privileges, without any lamentable outcries from 
this fide of the Atlantic. Government will always take 
its complexion from the habits of the people ; habits 
are continually changing from age to age ; a body of 
Legiflators taken from the people, will generally reprer 

fent 

^ The feptennial aft was judged the only guard againfl n 
Popifhreign^ and therefore highly popular. 
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fent thefe habits at the time when they are chofen 5 
Hence thefetwo important conclufions, ift. That a leg- 
iflativ body (hould be frequently renewed and always 
taken from the people : 2d, That a government which 
is perpetual, or incapable of being accommodated to 
every change t>( national habits, mud in time become a 
tad government. 

With this view of the fubjeS, I cannot fupprefs my 
furprife at the reafoning of Mr. Jefferfon on this very 
pomt.* He coniiders it as a defedl in the conflitution 
of Virginia, that // can be altered by an ordinary LigiJUi'i 
ture^ He obferves that the Convention which framed 
the prefent conftitution of that Statei *^ received no 
powers in their creation which were not given to every 
Legiilature before and fince. So far and no farther au-* 
thorifed, they organized the government by the ordi-» 
nance entitled a Condi tution or form of government. 
It pretends to no higher authority than the other ordi-* 
nances of the fame feffion \ it does not fay, that it (hall 
be perpetual ; that it (hall be unalterable by other Leg-* 
aflatures ; that it (hall be tranfcendant above the powers 
of thofe, who they knew would have equal powers with 
themfclves.*' 

But fijppofe the framers of this ordinance had faid^ 
that jt (hould be perpetual and unalterable ; fuch a dee- 
laration would have been void. Nay, altho the people 
themfelves had individually and unanimoufly declared 
the ordinance perpetual, the declaration would have 
been inVblid. One Adembly cannot pafs an ad^, bind- 
ing u|x)n a fubfequent A(rembly of equal authority ;f 
and the people in 1776, had no authority, and confe-- 
quently could dele^te none, to pafs a (ingle 7& which 
the people in 1 777, could not repeal and annul. Ap<i 
Mr. Jefferfon himfelf, in the very next fentence, affigna 
% reafon, which is an urumfweraUe argufnent in favor 
of my pofition, and a complete refutation of his ownw 
Thcle are his words. " Not only the filence of the in- 
itrument is a proof they thought it would be alterable^ 

but 
• Notes on Virginiai page 197. Lond. Edit. Query 13. 

- ^CootradUj where a leguflature is a party, ars excepted. 
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but tfa^Ir own praAice alfo : For this very Convention 
meeting as a Houfe of Delegates in General Aflemfaly 
with the new Senate in the autumn of that year, paffid 
9tAs of Aflembly in contradifHon to their ordinance g€ 
government ; and ivery J^embfy from that time to tbts^ 
kas d9»€ thefamtJ** 

Did Mr. TefFerfon refleft upon the inference that 
would be juftly drawn from thefe fads ? Did he not 
confider that he was fumtihing his opponents with tte 
moft effectual weapons againft himfelf ? The a£hs pafled 
by every fubfequent Affembly in contradiSfion to thefirft or*' 
dinsmcej prove that ail the Aflemblies werefai/iile men t 
and confequently not competent to make perpeiaal C§t^ 
JtiMiotts for future generations* To give Mr* Jeffefu 
fon^ and the othet advocates for unckangecble Cdf^liis$^ 
iicftfy the fiilieft latitude in their argument, I wiU 6sip^ 
pofe every freeman of Virginia, couki have been ailem^ 
bled to deliberate upon a form of government, and that 
the prefent form, or even one more perfeA, bad been 
the refiilt of thetr Councils ; and that they had dedar-* 
cd it unalterable. What wouM have been the con^- 
quence ? Experience would probably have didcovefdA;^ 
what is the faft ; and what forever willbe the cafe) 
that Conventions are not poffeiled of ir^nite vjifdom \ that 
the wifeft men cannot devife a perfeA fyftecn of govern*^ 
ment. After all this folemn national tranfiidion^ and 
a formal declaration that their proceedings (hoi^ be 
unakerable, fuppofe a (ingle article of the Conftitu-^ 
tkm Ihould be found to into-fere with fome national bcn^ 
efir, fome material advantage \ where would be the 
power to change or reform that article f In the faitw 
general AiTembly of all the people^ and in no other body. 
Dut muft a State be pot to this inconvenience to find 
t remedy for every defeA erf conilitution ? 

Suppofe, however, the CMtknti^n had been answered 
to declare the form of government unakerabb : What 
would have been the confeijwence ? Mr. JefFerfon him- 
ielf has rekfted the cdnfequence. Every Aicceedtng At* 
femWy has found errors or defefts in that frame of gov 
ernmehty and has happily ap^Ued a remedy. But had 

not 
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every Le^flature had power to make thefe altera- 
tionS) Virginia muft have gone thro the farce^ and the 
trouble of caUtag an ixtraortUnary Legislature^ to do that 
^hi«h an ordinary Legiilature could do juft as well, in 
their annual feffion ; or thofe errors muft have remain- 
«d in the conftitution, to the injury of the State. 

The whole argument for Bills of Rights and unalter- 
able Conftitutions refts on two fuppofitions, viz. that 
the Convention which frames the government, is /«• 
falUbli % and that future LedAatures will be Ufs homfl^ 
lefs wifi^ and lefs attentiv U the inter eft of the Siate^ than 
a pcefent Conveptlon : The firil fuppofition is always 
faifi^ and the laft is generally fo. A declaration of per- 
petuity, annexed to a form of government, implies a 
fiippofition oiperfe^ wijdom and prahity in the framers ; 
which is both arrogant and impudent \ and it implies a 
fiippofed power in &em, to abridge the power of a fuc- 
•eediog Convention, and of the future ftate or body 
ef people. The laA fuppofition is^ in every ppffible 
kiftance of legiflatiQn,^^^ ; and an attempt to exercifc 
fiach a power, a high handed a6): of tyranny. But let- 
iSng afidc the argument, grounded on a want of power 
in one AflemUy to abridge the power of another, what 
eccafion have we to be fo jealous of future Legiflatures i 
Why ihould we be lb anxious to guard the futurer 
rights of a nation ? Why ftiould we not diftruft the peo- 
ple and the Reprefentativs of the prefent age, as well a» 
Ihofeof future ages^ia whofe ads we have not the fmalU 
eft inteveft I For my port, I believe that the peeple and 
their R(epftfeiitttiv5|.two or three centuries hence, will 
beashoneft,ja8wife» as faithful to themfelves, and wili^ 
undtrftaiKi their rights as well, and be as able to defend 
tfaem^ as tbe people are at this period. The contrary 
iupp^tion is abftrd. 

I know it is faid^ that other nations have loft therr 
libeitiefr faj the ambitious defigns of tlieir rulers, and we 
aaay do dvB fame. The experience of other nations^ 
fiimifliea the ground of all the arguments ufed in favor 
•f an uaakerable canft}n>itbn« The advocates ieea» 
determixM&i that pofteijly ihall not lofe their liberty^ 
, ' even 
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^en if they ihould be willing and dcGrous to fumenleri' 
it. If a few declarations on parchment, will fecure^ s' 
fingle bleffing to poftcrity, which they would Otherwi€Sif 
lofe^ I fefign the argument, and will receive a thoufsunut 
declarations. Yet fo thoroughly convinced acn I of 
the oppofite tendency and effedl Ot fuch unalterable deC'^ 
hrations, that, were it poffible to render them validy I 
fhould deem every article an infringement of civil an^ 
political liberty. I (hould confider every article at it 
reftridlion which might impofe fome duty which in tinrX 
might ceafe to be ufcful and neceflary, while the obli- 
gation of performing it might remain ; or which iji i 
operation might prove pernicious, by producing 
Ivhich were not expeded, and could not be forcfeer» 
There is no one fingle riglit, no privilegfr, which is com -*■ 
inonly deemed fundamental, which may not, by an un — " 
altierabic eftablifhment, preclude fome amendmi 
fome improvement in future adminiftration of govern- 
ment. And unlefs the advocates for unalterable 
ftitutions of government, can prevent all changes in tl 
wants, the inclinations, the habits, and the circum*-*-^ 
ftances of people, they will find it difficult, even with all*^ 
their declarations of unalterable rights, to prevent 
changes in government. A paper declaration is* a very 
feeble barrier againft the force of national habits, ana 
inclinations. 

The lofs of libet^yj as it is called, in the kingdoms of 
Europe, has, in feveral inftances, been a mere change of 
government, eflFefted by a cliange of habits, and in fome 
inftances this change has been favorable to liberty. 
The government of Denmark, was changed from a 
Ihixedform, like that of England, to an abfolute mon- 
archy, by a folemn deliberate ad; of the people or States. 
Was this a lofs of liberty ? So far from it, that thd 
change removed the oppreflloAsof fa£lion, feftored lib- 
erty to the fubjeS and tranquillity to the kingdom. Thd 
change was a blefiing to the people. It indeed lodged 
a power in the Prince to difpofe of life and property 9 
but at the fame time it lodged in him a powir to defend 
both \ a power which before was lodged n9 where -, and! 

it 
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tt!i infinitely better that fuch a power fliould be vefted 
in t Jingle hand^ than that it fhould not extft at all. The 
nkHi^rchy oF France has grown out of a number of pet* 
t)rSafaSsand Idrdfhips ; yet it is a fad, provbd by hiftoty 
vA experience^ that the fubjedls of that kingdom have 
ai^httl libttty, peace and happinefs, in proponion to 
the dimtiiution of the powers of the petty fovereigntie^ 
md the extenfibn of the prerogativs of th6 Monarch. 
It il Aid that Spain loft her liberties under the reign of 
CKtries Vth 5 but I queftion the truth of the affertion ; 

' IL^'F^^^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ fubjedl has gained as much by ah 

Afidgeftieht of the powers of the nobility^ as he loft bf 

«i ahnihBation of the Cortez. Tht United Nether- 

fenft fbi^ht with more bravery and perfcverancc to 

j^erirfe tfaeir rights^ than any other people finbe the 

^ys oFLebhidas ; and yet ho fooner ddabliftied a gov- 

^rNrnpTt, fo jealoully guarded as to defeat its owti 

dcfigns, inA prevent the good effefts oF'governmWt^ 

fei they hegieaed its principles ; the freemen refigncA 

A^ ptivll^ of ele<^6h, and committed their litiert!^' 

to a rich ariftDcnity. -There was no compulflont, no 

^ternal force in producing this revolutibn ; bat thfe 

*'tti of goVefnment, which had been «ftabli(hed dn( 

l^fWr, aad foletnnty ratified, was not fuited to the geiii- 

^ of thft ftAJcAs. The burghers had the right ot 

^Icfkiffi ijjdf rulers ; but they neglcfted it voluntarily ; 

*id "tMB of H^ts^% perpetual conftitution on pafchment,| 

?^rtnteeing;tt!« right, was a ufclefs form of words, b€^ 

^^ft o(l^ed to the tefnpet of the people. The gor- 

jSjtirfient JcBiit^ed a complexion, more correfpohdenit to 

AcSr habits, aftd tho iii theory no conftitution is more 

?*^ioufly gliatilfed agiinft an infririgement of popular 

ijfiv JJijg^ yet in praftide it iis a real ariftocracy. 

*tTie progjtfs of government in England has been tbe 
ffcVerfe : Th6 people Have been gaining freedom by in-» 
<WWChtlh'g opbn the pcjwers of the nobles and the royal 
f^l^rcttativs. Thefe changes in government do not pro- 
C^frbm Utli of rights^ unalterable forms znd perpetual 
ItfU^AAMfffi) iibcrty i^ never fecured by fuch paper 
nor loft for want of tbcai* The truth is» 
- -P Oovemmctu 
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Government originates in neceflity, and takes its fortg^ 
and (lru<^ure from t^e genius and habits o^the people ; 
and if on paper a form is not accommodated to thofe 
habits, it will ailume'a new form, in fpite of all the 
formal fanAions of the fupremic authority o^ a Stated 
Were the monarchy of France to be diilblved, and the 
wifeft fyftem of republican government ever invented^ 
Iblemnly declared, by the King and hu counciL to be 
the conftitution of the kingdom -, the people with their 
prefent hab'^ts, would refufe to receive it ; and rcfigir 
their privileges to their beloved fovereign. But fo op- 
pofite are the habits of the Americans, that an atteaipt 
to ere(El si monarchy or an ariftocracy over the Unitect 
States, would expo(e the authors to tbelofsof th^ 
beads.* The truth is, the people of Europe, fince they 
have become civilized, hatve, in no kingdoB'j, potkj&d 

]U the true principles of liberty* Theycould not there*. 

ore lofe what they never pofiefled. There have been» 
from time immemorial, fome rights o( government 
ibme prerogativs veiled in Tome man or b^y of men^ 
independent of the diffrages of t^e body of the fubjefis. 
This circumftance diflinguilhes the governments of* 
£urope and o/ all the wprld, from thofe of America* 
There has been in the free nations of Europe ah incef- 
fant flrugg4e between freedom or national rights, ancf 
hereditary prerogativs. The conteft has ended variouf- 
ly in different kingdoms ^ but generally in depreffing 
tne power of the nobility ; afcertaining and limiting 
the prerogativs of the crown, ahd extending the privi-^ 
leges of the people. The Americans have feen thb re^ 
<Sords of their Angles ; and w^hout jConfidering ,tha€ 
the objeAs of theconte(iy(9 notexift inttis country^ fhey 
are laboring to guard rijghts whiph there is no pa^y to 
attack. TW ^^^ ^ jealous of their rights, as ifxhere 
exided here aKing's prerogativs,or the powers of npbles^ 
independent of their owa* will aik( choice, and ever e^gct 

* Some jealousjpeople ignorantly call the projwfea C^nfti- 
ttttion of Federal Government, an arifiocracy. If fdthmeh are 
hotic^f their honcfty deferves pity : There is not a tetare of 
true isriftocracy in the Confthiittim ; the .whole frame of Qov^ 
ermBeoi is a pure Reprefeutativ Republic. 
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to fwallow up their liberiies. But there is n^ kan in 
America, who claims any rights but what a^ common 
to roiry man ; there is no man \t\x<b has ah ihtereft in 
invading popular nrivileges, becaufe his attempt to cur* 
taU anoch^s Vigms, would dcpofe his own to the fame 
«rt>ridgement. The jealouiy of people in this coimtry 
Mas no propertAyedl agaSnft which it can rationally arm 
Aiem ; it is therefore direfted ageinfi themfehes^ or 
Hgiainft ah invasion which they imagine may happen in 
Ibture 'ages. The conteft for perpetual bills 9/ rights 

gpinft a future tyranny, refemble^ Don Qubcote's fight* 
g windmills ; and I never can refle£l on the decla*> 
Uadon about an unaberabU c$nftitutien to guard certain 
sigbtSi without wifhing to add another article, as necef- 
my as thofe that are generally mentioned, vtz. <^ that 
no future Convention or Legiflatune (hall cut their own 
throats, or thofe of their coinftituentt/' While the 
habits of the Americans itmain sfi they an^ the people 
wiH duxA their Legiflature from their own body ; that 
Legiflatort will havt an interefl infepaiibte fiiona that 
cf the peilpK^ ttA therefore an ad to reftrain their pow- 
er in ^ny artide of legiilation, is as unneceflary as an a£t 
to prevent. them from committing fuicide. 

Mr. Jefferfon, in anfwer to thofe who ikiaintain that 
die form of gbvemment in Virginia is unalterable, be- 
caufe it 11 called a conftittaion^ which, ex vitermini, 
means an %&. above the power of the ordinary Legifla- 
ture, afierts that cos^itntion^ jiatttte^ law and ordinance^ 
are fynonymous terms, and coAvertible as they are 
ufed by writcts on governments Conftitutio dicitUr jus 
quod a principe conditur* ConAitutum, <)uod ab im- 
peratoribus refcriptum flatutumve eft. Statutum, idem 
quod lex«* Here the words canftitutionjjiatute and iaw^ 
are defined by each other ; they were ufed as convert-^ 
ible terms by all former writers, whether Roman or 
Britifh ; and before the terms of the civil law ^^re in* 
trq^ccd, our Saxon anceftors ufed the correfpondent 
Engmh words, bU and fit. f From hcnce he concludes 

that 

* CalTini Lexicon Juridicum. 
t See Laws of the Saxon Kings* 
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that no inference can be drawn from the meaning of 
the word, that a a^itfkuin has a higher authority thaa 
a law or ftatute. Thi^ conclofipn of Mr. Jefierfon is. 

He quotes Lord[ CoLe alio to prove that any parli^^ 
ment can abridge, iiifi^jcod or qMaJi^ tbe a(3:s of a pre^ 
ceding Parliaioe^&t. . It Is a maxioa in then: l^ws, tliat: 
^\ i.eges pofteriores priory contrarias abrogant." After 
Kaving fully proved that cQi0imion^Jl(fXuU^ la%4fznA,u:^ 
JSnahce^ are words of fimihir miport, and th^ttbe.cQn>* 
fiiftutipn of Vi];gini^ i^ at an}f time alterable by the or- 
dic^ Le^iflatnre, he proceeds to, prove tbe w^ XQ, 
vyhich the ^ightsi of the peoj^lc arf ej^fed, fof ^^ix of 
an unaJtftabU Jhrm oj^^ejcnmnU The firft proQ^of 
this danger he mentions^ i% dhe power which d\e Af- 
&mblx ^cccifes of deteiimining it& owa c2uorum. Tlvc 
^riti^ ParKameDt fi[xe&its owji quorum : The forager 
A-flemblies. of Virginui did the fame. During the WS^iT 
the f^eglflature determiQed that forty membo'^. ikoiiiki, 
be» quorum to.pi:Qcqed totfufineis, altl^o hot a fourth 
part of the whole hovfe. The danger of defay, it was 
judged} would warcai^t the meai^e. This precedent^ 
our writer fuppofes, is.(ubve]:&ye of theprincipl/esQf thp 
gaverAmeat, and dangerous to liberty.. 
. It is a di(^ate of nsUural )|aw. that ^nu^orkyjkotdigfliji^ 
em \ and the principle is uniyerfally received and. ei* 
tiblifbed in all focietie^ wl)ere no other mode h^s beenr 
arbitrs^rily fixed. This natural right cannot be alienat- 
ed in p^rpetuum\ for altho a, Legidature, or evea the 
hpiy of the p^pk, may refign the. pQwe/s of govern-, 
ment to forty, or to four men, when they pkde, yet 
t^ may likewife refume them at pleafure* 

The people may, if they pleafe, create a di£bjtor o^i: 
an^^ergency in war, but his creation would not dfflroy^ 
but merely fufpend^t naturalright of the Lexmajoris^ 
pgrtts^ I'hus forty members, a.minprity of the Leglf-«. 
latere of Virginia, were empowered during a dangerous', 
i^^yafion, to legiilate for the Sc^te ; but any fubfeqi^nt 
Aflembly might have divefted them of that power. 
During the operation of the lawj veflingti^m wit]st this 

power. 
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pO'Wtt^ their a6h Were binding upon the State ; becaufe 
their power was derived from the general fenfe of the 
Stdfte % it was aSually derived from a legal rnajorit}% 
But that majority could, at any moment, refume tht 
pQfmfetmd practice on their natural right. 

It is ilftandif^ law of Conneflicut, that forty nien (hall 
be aqttordm of the Houfe of Reprefentativs, which con- 
fiftd m abbot 1 70 members. This hw, I am confident^ 
never excited ^ murmur, or afufiricion that the libenies of 
the pebj^e were in danger $ y^ this law crea^tes an oligar- 
ctsj ; it is an infringement of natural right ; it fubjeds 
the State to thepoffibility,and even the probabilitv of be^ 
kig governed ait times by a minority. T^ acquiefcenc^ 
orrhe State, in fh^ e^^iftence of the law, gives validity^ 
anrf'even the fandion of a majority, to the a£b of that 
ttnnority ; biit the majority may at any time refume 
thdr natural right, and make tne ailent of more than' 
half of the meml^, pecefla^y to give validity to their 
determinations. 

The daniger thefefpTv arifing from a power in the Af. 
(embly to determine their own quorum, is merely ideal^ 
for no law can be perpetual ; the authority of a majori* 
ty of the people, ot of then: Reprefentatiys, is always 
competent to repeal atiy a6l that is found unjuft or in- 
convenient. The aecjuiefirenge however of the people 
of thie States mentioned, and that in one of them for ^ 
long courfeof years, undejr an oligarchy ; or their fii|i- 
itiiffion to the power of a minority, is an inconteftible 
proof of what 1 have before obferved, that theories and 
J^hrms o/gtverwMnt are empty things -, that the fpirit of ^ 
government fpritigs immediately from the temper of the 
people, and the exercife of it will generally take its tone 
from their feelings. It proves likewife that a union of 
inierejis between the rulers and the people^ which union 
"vvill always coexift with fret eleAions, is not only the 
bffty but the only^ fecurity for their liberties which they 
i:an with for and demand. The Government of Con- 
nedlicut is a folid proof of thefe truths. The Aflembly 
of that State, have always had power to abolifh trial by 
j^ry^ to rellrain the liberty of the pfcfs, to fufpend the . 

habeas 
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habeas coq>us ad, to maintain a ftandiog army) in (bort 
to command every engine of defpotifm $ yet by fome 
means or other, it happens that the rights of the peofrfc 
are not invaded^ and the fubjeds have generally been 
better fatisfied with the laws, thayi the people of anv 
other State. The reafon is, the LegiiUture it a part m 
the people, and has the fanu inter^. If a b|.w Q1011I4 
prove bad, the Legiflature can repeal it ; but in. the «»• 
^berabli bills of rights in fome of the States, if an artir- 
cle (hould prove wrong and opprefliv, an ordinary ht^. 
iflature cannot repcalor amend it; and the State wili 
haiVlIy thi^k of calling a fpecial Convention for fo tri- 
fling^a purpofe. ' T}am are fomt articles, in feveral of 
the dtare ContlitutiQn% which are glaring infiraftiont x^ 
the fi^ rights pf ri-ceme^ ; Y^t they affed not a majori« 
ty of the community ; aipd ce^tMries may dapfe before 
tne ey jl o^n b(e redrdOfed, and a refpedlable cla& of men 
reftorcd to ^he cnjo]^ ni^nt of thejr rigl^ts.* 

To prove tiie want of an unakeraibi CtnfiihUlon in 
Virginia, Mr. JefFerfon informs us that in \J^^ during 
the diftreiled circumftances of the St^te, a 'proportion 
was made in the Houfe of Delegates to create a Di£bt<« 
or, invefted with every pow^r, legiflativ, executiy ^n^ 
judicial, civil and military. In J^ne, 179' » under si 
great calamity, the propofition was repeated^ and wa,s 
ijear being pafled. By the warmtK he difcovers in re- 
probating this propofal, one mud fuppofe that the. crear 
tion of ^ Didator even for a few moixths, would have^ 
buried eycfy remain of freedom. Yet lie feems to al- 
low that the ftep would have been juftifiked^ had there 
€xi&cd znirre/jfliUe mcej/iiy. 

Altho 

• 

* Such is the article, which excludes the clergy froai. alright 
to hold civii oSices.' Th^ people, mi|^t» tvith the fame' prO« 

trietyy have declfu^, that no mercluints nor lawyers (hptild 
e eligible^ to dvit oflkei/ It is a couunon opinion that the. 
bttfinefs of the clen;y is whoHy jAtrimal. Never was a grofler 
error. A part of their bufineis is to inform the minds of 
people on all fubje6bs^ and corr^ their morals ; fo that they 
tiave a dire£t influence on government. At an^ rate they are 
fubje£ts of law, and ought as freemen to be eligible to a feat ia 
Ilk LegUlaturt ; ' provided the 'jfcoglf indlhe to^hoofe Oiem« 
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Altho it it poffible that a cafe may happen, in which 
the creation of a Didator might be the only refbrt to 
fiive iifci liberty, property and the Sute, as it happened 
in Rome more than once j yet I (hould dread his power 
as mucti as any man, were I not convinced that the 
fame men that appointed him, could, in a pioment^ 
flrip him of his tremendous authority. A DiSator, 
vrith jsn army fuperior to the ifa-ength ot the Stjite^ would 
be a defpot ; but Mr. JefferfoQ's fears feem grounded 
OQ the authority derived from th^ Lq;iflature. A con* 
pcffion .of power from the Legiflature, or the pe^ple^ 
U a voIttOUiy fufpenfion of ;a natural undUenable right ; 
and is refumeable at t^ e:(pil^tiQjn of the period fpect* 
fied) or the moment it is abufiad. A State can never 
alienate a natural right ; fpr it cannot leeiflate for tbofe 
who are nol in exifteoce^ It may conlent to fufpen4 
ihat riftht for gre^t ^d temporary purpofes ; but wer^ 
every freeman jin Virginia to a/Tent to the creation Qf^ 
perpetual Di£iator^ the aA in itfelf would be void. The 
expedient of creating a DiSator is dangerous, and nq 
free people would willingly refort to it ; but tf^erp may 
be tinges when this expedient is neceiTary tg l^ve a Stato 
from ruin, and when every man in a Statp woulci cheer* 
lullygjve his fuffirage for adopting it. At theiaaiQ 
^Lme, a temporary inveftiture of u!)l|mite4 powers i^ 
pne man, may be abufed ; it may hp an influential pre- 
cedent ; and the continuance pf it, may furnifh tl^g 
Pi&itor with the means of p^petu^ting bis office. The 
difireftof apeople* muft be eytreme, before a fer|0|i4 
thought of a Didator c^n b^ juftifiable. Bi|t the p^o« 
pie who create, can anpih|late a Di^tbr \ their pght to 
govern themfelves cappot \>t r^figned by any ^A what* 
^verr altho extreme cafes may yii^dicate them in fuf- 
pending the exercife of it. Even prefcription cannot 
exift againft thjs rkj|ht i ao^ ev^ry mition in Europe has 
9 natural xi^l tp qepofe its King, and take the govern* 
fnent into its own hands ; sUthp it may forever be in« 
f;Kpedient for any of them to exercife the right. 
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Ow GOVERNMENT. 

I HAVE faid,* " that the people ought not to riv^ 
binding in(lru£Hons to Reprefemativs.'* " 7 hat 
they cannot exercife any zQ. of fuprecnacy or legiflatioii 
at ajl but in ai Convention of the whole dtate, or of the 
Reptefentativs of the whole State." And ** That the 
]right of eleflibn is the anfy conftitutional right which 
th6y can with propriety exercife.*' That thefe pofi- 
tionsi however repujgnant to the received opinions of 
the prefent age, are capable of political demonftration, 
is to me unqueftionable. They all convey nearly the 
fame idea^ and if true, they contravene, in fome meafure, 
a fundamental maxim of American politics, which iu 
that *^ the foverelgn power refides in the people." 

I am not defirous of fubvertine this favorite maxim ; 
but I am very defirous it (hould be properly qualified 
and underftood -, for the abufe of it is capable of ihak-i' 
ing any government ; and I have no doubt that the 
miftakes which this maxim has introduced, have been 
the principal foi^rces of rebellion^ tumult ai^d difordei' 
in feveral of the American States. 

It is doubtlefs true, that the individuals who compofe 
a political fociety or ftate, have a fovereign right to ef^ 
tablijfh what form of government they pleafe in their 
own territories. But in order to deliberate upon the 
fubjefl, they muft all convene together, as in Rome and 
Athens ; or muft fend deputies^ veiled with powers to 
a£l for them, as is the praflice in England and America. 
If they adopt the firft method, then th^ Supreme Legifla* 
tiv power refides, to all intents andpurpofes» in the whole 
body of the people. If, from the local circumftances 
of the people, the whole body cannot meet for delib- 
eration, 

• No. II. IV. V. 
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tm&ouithen tfaQ l^egUbtiVpoweri do not Fofidein the 

people at large, but in an aflemUy of men delegated by 
thjB whole bodyt- 

Tq prove this laft poQtioni it i& necdiary to enquirjs^ 

yihat i$ the objedt of law, and on what principles ought 

it to be founded ? A law, if I under&uid the terip, is 

aa ad o(th^wb$U Stattj operating upon the wb9le State^ 

cither by command or prohibitioa : It "is thus diftin- 

guiflttd from a r^Johi which more properly refpe£b an 

ixKiividtul OF a part of the State.^ The objcfb of a law 

U to prevent pofitiv evil or produce pofitiv good to the 

^ih^ Staif ; hot merely to a particular part. The 

principle therefore on which all laws fhouM be found- 

^ i9i <is regard U tiegrsaMi gopd which cam btproductd 

UthtgctaUfi number rf mitviduab in the State. The 

principle h fo obvious, that I prefame it will not be 

controverted. Permit me then to enquire, whether the 

people of any diftrifl, county or town, in their local meet* 

iflgs, are competent to judge of tlus general good ? A 

hw, which is, in its operation general^ muft be founded 

on the heft general information : The people themfelves 

liave no right tP cpofent to a law, without this general 

ioformation : They have no right to confent to a law^ 

ma view of a local intereft ; nor without hearing the 

plye^ona and arguments, and examining the amend* 

mentSi fuggefted by every part of the community, which 

js to be a^flpd l^ that law* . To maintain the con-> 

trary 

* It it a capital defeat" in feme of the States, that the e&r^ 

trmnent is fo organized as not to admit fubordinate a^Ts of 

Ufl^flation in imall diitri^. In thefe States every little col« 

legion, of people in <| villa^ muft petition the LegiihitMro for 

liberty to lay put a highway or build a brid^^e ; aq ai^ur ii| 

which the State at largensji very little isterefty and of the oecef* 

ii^- and utility of which the Le^iiature are not fuitable judges^ 

This occafioofi much trouble for the State i it is aneedlcis ex* 

jjenfe. A State iboi^ld l^. djvijd(B4 into infirior corpocsijons^ 

veficd WJtlx powers cqippetcnt to all a^s of local {>otice. What 

right have the inhabit»iis of Suffolk to interfere in the build- 

ingofa bridge in Mon^jic^mery f f Who are the moil competent 

judges of a local convenience ; the whole State, or the inhabit 

Sgukts- of tl|e p^rtki^fur. dKhri^ ^ 

•f This was written in New Yorkt 
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traiy it to defend the raoft glaring contradifiioni. B^at 
canthe inhabitantt,in detadwd a(Iociations,be aoquaiiift-v 
cd with thefe obje(%ons and arguments i Can th^y 
know the minds of thdr brethren at the diftance of three 
or five hundred miles i If they cannot, they do not p»^ 
ibis the right of legiflation. Little will it avail to iay^thjU 
the people acquire the neceflary information by newfpA-- 
pers, or other periodical publications : There are foot 
more than two States in the thirteen, where one half tt»^ 
freemen read ^e public papers. But if every fire0'* 
man read the papers, this would not give him the in-* 
formation neceflary to qualify him for a Lcgiflator s for 
but a fmall part of the intelligence they contain is official^ 
which alone can be the ground oflaw ; nor can the 
colle(5Hv fenfe of a nation or ftate be gathered from newf- 
fnpers. The whole bodv of people, or Reprefenta« 
tivs of the whole body, are tne only vehicles of informa- 
tion which can be trufted, in forming a judgement of 
the true intereft of the whole State. 

If the coUidtiv fenfe of a State is thebafis of law, and 
that ienfe can be known officially no where, but in an 
Aflembly of all the people or ot their Reprefentativs | 
or in other words, if there can be no fuch tning as M^cel* 
k&Un $ffentimtnts made in any other manner, than bf 
a Convention of the whole people or their Delates, 
where is the right of inftru£iing Reprefentativs f The 
fenfe of the people, taken in fmall meetings, without a 
general knowlege of the objections, and reafonings of 
the whole State, ought not to be confidered as the true 
fenfe of the State ; for not being poiTefled of thp bed 
general information, the people onen form wrong opin- 
kms of their own intereft. Had I the journals of &e Tct** 
eral Lmflatures in America, I would prove to every 
tnan*i Utis&(^ion, that moft of the fchenies for paper 
money, tender laws, fufpenfion of laws for the recovery 
of debts, and moft of the deftrudiv meafures which haylB 
been purfued l)y the States, have originated in towns a|nd 
counties, and been carried by pofitiv inftrudtio^, fiom 
CQq(^itucnts to Reprefentativs. The freemen^ in thefe 
cafesj have wrong ideas pf Uieir own intereft y their 

rofji 
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roTy in tbe firft inftance, is afcribeable merely to ignor* 
noe^ or a want of that juft information^ which they 
tbmfdvcf woiild obtain in a General Aflembly.^ The 
ririu therefore of prefcribing rules to govern the votes 
CftReprcfentativs, which is fo often aflumed, frequently 
amounts to a right of doing infinite mifchief, with the 
bcft intentions. There is perhaps no cafe in which the 
ffOfk at large are fo capable of knowing and purfuing 
their own intereft, as their Delegates are when ailembled 
ibr cppfultation and debate. But the praAice of giv- 
ing Mnding iQftr^^iorls tp Reprefentativs, if it has ilny 
fimndation, is built 00 this mai^im, that the con(titu« 
ots, on a view of thjrir local interdds, and either with 
poatj or very impeifei^ information, are better judges 
pf the ptopnety of a law, andof the general good, ttuin 
the flMm judicious men are (for fuch generally are tho 
Repreftmativir) after attending to the beft official in« 
^(nation from every quarter, and after a full difcuffion 
ofdiefuljeflinan Aflembly, where clafhing interefts 
€0B^are to deleft error, and fuggeft improvements. 
Thitimaxim is obvioufly falfe ; and a pradice built on 
jit, cavnot fail to produce laws, inaccurate, contradi£io« 

Jf, capricious and fubverfive of the firft rights of men. 
dteps no country, es^cept America, ever experienced 
the maH effeds of this praAice, and I blufh to remark, 
what candor itfelf mu(l avow, that few arbitrary gov- 
cmmentSi have in fo £hort a period, exhibited fo many 
iu^alif^a^i$fu of (zctei right ; fo many public invafiona 
fu private property ; lb many wanton abules of legi(la« 
tiv powers ! Y^ the people are generally honeft ; and 
as well informed as the p6op)e of any country. Their 
cnrors proceed fi-om ignorance } from falfe maxims of 
gpvenunents. The peogl^ attempt to legiilate without 
the neoeflary qualifications for lawgivers ; yes, ttiy hg'* 
iflaii atbtmi I and while this praSice fubfins, our pub^ 
fie mei^ures will be often weak, imperfed, and change* 
able I and fometimes ixtrnmly iniquitous. From tt^fe 

confiderations, 

• An error» originating in miftakc, is often purfued thro ob- 
^l^nacy and prnle ; and fometiiQcs a familiarity with falfeM^ 
poak^ it app^r^r like mtfift. ^ 
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confiderationt, it appears that the powers of aReprdiert!* 
ativ ihould be wholly difcretionary when he zdts ^ I 
Legiflator ; but as an agent for a town or fman focietH 
he may have pofitiv inftrudlions. His conftituentSj Hi 
the lall cafe, are competent to inftru£i him, becaufe th^ 
are the whole body concerned ; but in the firft inftatM^ 
they are but a part of the State, and not competent Ml 
judge fully of the intereft of the whole. 

1 o place the matter in the flrongeft point of light, IM 
vs fuppofeafmall State, in which the whole body ciif 
people meet for the purpofe of making laws. Suppob 
m this democracy, the people of a town or other dif* 
tri£l (hould defire a particular aA, for inftanoe, a tendei^ 
law. Would the inhabitants of this town, have a right 
to meet a few weeks before the General A Ifembly, wIkts 
they all would expet^ to be prefent, to debate ahd vote j 
and in this town meeting take an oath, or otherwiib 
bind tbemfelves to vote for the t&, f Would they havd 
a right to (hut their ears againft argument ; to lay a ref*- 
traint upon their own minds ; to exclude the poffibility 
of convk^ion, and folemnly fwear to vote in a certaia 
manner, whether right or wrong ! If in this cafe, the 
people of a diftriA have no right to lay a reftraint upolf 
themfelves before they enter the General AfknMf^ 
neither have they a right, in reprefentativ democraeies^- 
lo lay fuch a reflraint upon their Delegates. The ver^ 
reafon why they are incompetent to dired their Dipm^' 
tiifj is that they cannot determine hoyr to aft ibem* 
fthesy till they come into the Aflembly. The very 
dodrine of reprefentation in government excludes the 
right of giving binding inftruSions to Dq)ut)es. The 
ddlign of choofing Reprefentativs is to coUeiSI thewif^^ 
dom rfthe State ; the Deputies are to unite their Coun«- 
oils ; to meet and conjultfcr the public fafety : Bur poC- 
itiv inftrudions prevent this effe<5t ; they are dictated' 
by lopil interefts, or opinions formed on an impei4^' 
view of fads and arguments ; in Ihort they totaOj^- 
countentd the good effefls of public deliberations, anq 
prevent tfaoife falutary meafures which may refult ftofq 
united Councils* They make the opinions of a fmall 

par? ^ 
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put df the Stsite a rule for the whole ; they imply a dc* 
<jfian of a question, before it ik heard ; they reduce ai 
l^Upi^fftnt^tiv, ^ a ukere machine, by retraining the ex- 
e|]^i4(0f his reafon ; thoy iubvert the very principles of 
IqHibli^nL government. 

B^ Icit us attend to the inconfiflency of the prafiiec 
The X)ath lequired of a Reprefeotativ, before he takes 
hjft ic«yv binds hhn to vote or ad from a regard to the 
{mbJic goody a€C9nUng U Ims jmdgenurit and tb4 beft tfhU 
aHUiiAh. Some of the Con&Ltutkms contain an oattL 
timt bf ods a.Repreientativ, not to aj[eni tOy h* vae for^ miy^ 
a& ihtA hi Jhali deem injurimx iP the people. But what 
optnion, M^iaat judgement caa a man exerdfe, yaho i«; 
i^dec ^ reftraint of pofitiv inthiifEtiona i Suppofir a 
naan fo ioftru^ted (hould in oonfdence believe that a bill, 
i£ CQ^idedi^ vjouid be pnqudidal ta his conftituents^ yet 
his orders bind him to vote for it ; how vrould he aft 
between: his oath and his inftruSions ? In his oath he 
i^Si fwora tp aft according to hia judgment, and for the 
gpod Gdf thepeopir ; his inftvuilions forbid: him to ufo 
hiLJiKlgmeoti and bind hinn to vote for a law which he 
is convinced will injure his condituents. He muil thea 
cUteii.aban<lQnr. hia brdoa or his oalli } perjury or diib* 
btdifoce is hiis only altemativ« 

This is no imaginary fituaticm ; I ptefume that many 
nfflA have experienced it. One very worthy member 
bitbe Legiibture in this Stated a few years fuice, was 
ia that very predicament 'y and I heard him expr^ 
gc4al anxiety upon. Use occafion. 

HJDW.noble was the condufl of that gentleouin in 
Sendsrick^Mafl;) who^ beiiitg^ chofen to reprefent the 
tOM^a. ia thf late Convention^ and infiruded to vote: 
agamft the Conftitu tion, at ail event t ; . notwithftanding any^ 
tkf9giikatrmigbt he f aid in favor of it ;> rzthn tbaa fub- 
nwfl'tQhke^fiMQTed in this manner^ refigned hisappoint<« 
tvot^ iTheDanfteDf this gentleman, 7'homas Bourm^ 
E^^OHght to be beld^h veneration by every true friend 
tato erantry, and his ikldrdGi to the eleAors on that 
ommJGM) QMght tO' be. written in lettert of gold. It 'm 
i recorded 

• .IjiMlF York. 
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taovdcd in dide words : ^ Fdkm Townfiiiai-*TM 
Itiic of ooodod which has appevcd to iiie mht, I litfe 
ever wiflied to puifoe. In the dedine of lire, wiwiii 
few revolvii^ fims at moft will bring me to the btrttT 
iinpaitia]ju(&x, I am im willing to adopt a different^ tfd 
left honcft mode of ading* It is tnic^ my fent kma i i 
at prefiait are not in £nror of the Goofiitiition i opHi 
however to conndioo, tbgr may be very diffvai^ 
when the fufajeS is fairly ililcuifed by aUe and nprigbc 
men. To pboe myiidf in a fituation, where co n viQiod 
could be followed only bjr a bigotted perfiflcnce in efror» 
would beeztremdy diuigrBeable to me. Under the 
leffaidions with which your I>el^ates are fettered, ite 
greate/l ide§i mm/ mifwiry$urpmrf§fe as wiUmtbe grimt^ 
num. The foffirages of our feUow men, when thqf 
neither repofe confidence in our int^jity, nor pay t 
tribute of relpeA to our abilities, cannetcrbO'Sgree-^-' 
able. I am therefore induced pofitivly to decfine^ac^ 
citing a feat in Convention, whilft I fincerdy wi(h vcny 
gentlemen, and my countrymen, evenf Ucffing wmeh 
a wife and virtuous admimflration ot a finee goffenn-i 
ment can fecure.*' 

Such a Ixdd and honeft independenee of mfafd iie 
the marks of a good L^iilator. With fucb men -tm 
Mr. Bourn, in the legiflativ department, our Uvcs» 
liberties and properties are fafe. Sudi a genius, rifit^ 
amidft the obfcurity of errors and falfe maxims, like 
ft ftar emerging from chaos, fpreads the rays of trurii 
and illuminates the furrounding hemifphere. Confid* 
^ing the circumftances in which this gentleman was 
then placed, I had rather be the author of that ftlorr 
addref% than of all the labored diflertations whick have 
been written upon the propofed conftitution^ > 

Ahcfther error, which is conneded with the p#a£lfee 
6f inftrufting Reprefentativs, and may perhflps fteonv 
caufeofit, is the opinion that a Deputy clurfen by% ' 
certain number of freemen, is iheir R^refetitaihf iMfy^' 
particularly : It feems to be belitved that a ReprefeMa«- 
tir is bound to attend tothcpariiaJavintere/l ofibv^mkm 
who eUa himj rather than to die general interejt^ If thia 
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were true, it would obviat^ in fome meafure, Ae ob* 
jedions aeainft inftru£tions. But with refpedt to every 
general ao, the opinion is cUarlyfa^i. The reafon why 
men are chofen by fmall focieties of freemen, and not 
by the whole body, is, that the whole body cannot be 
W4I acquainted with the moft able men in the diiSTerent 
p«t& oC the State. It is the bed expedient to corret^ 
the defeAs of'goveVnment, or rather, it is the beft^tfJ?/- 
mMt mode of eledion. To render the mode perfeA» 
the vMi tody rffrunun (hould be at Uberty to chooib 
their Delegates trom the whdU holiy. This would def- 
troyy in a great meafure» the local views and attach* 
snents which now embaxrals government ; every Rep« 
refentativ would be chofen by the whole body \ and the 
intereft of the whole number of conftituents would be 
his otye& 

TJbis mode is either impra£iicable or hazardous ; 
lM>twi|hftinding this, when a Delegate if eleded by a 
part of the State, he is really the Reprefentativ of the 
vAoU^ as much as if he were iU^td by the whole. The 
caiiflituQats of every Reprefentativ are not ;falely thofe 
vrho V0t€i for him, but the wboU Siate^ and the man that 
9&M frpm a kcal interefl^ and attends merely to the 
wiihes of thofe men who eledled him, violates his oath^ 
and abufes his truft. Hence the abfurdity of inftruc- 
tioos, whiclx are generally dilated by a partial interefi^ 
and can perhaps in no cafe be the fple rule of a Legifla* 
tor*s condu£l« When therefore a Reprefentativ fays, 
ffub is the wijh of my con/iituints ; fuch are their direSiidns ; 
his declaration is but partially true ; for his inftruSions 
are the wiihes of a part only of his conftituents* His 
conftituents, whom he adually reprefents, and whofe 
greateft intereft is the fole rule of his condud, are the 
whole body of freemen. This is an important truth, and 
I muft repeat it ; the man who is deputed to make laws 
for i SUtc^ ^nd fuffers a local intereft to influence his 
CQndud, abufes a facred truft i and the Reprefentativ 
iwho obeys his inftru^lions, in oppofition to the convic- 
tion of his own mind, arifmg from a general view of 
public good, is guilty ofajpeciesofperjury. 

Such 
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liiiT^ formed refp^ngthe principle^ of a iieptibltcati gOT« 
drnmrnt. I feel a dimdence in publi(hing fentiihents fi 
ttpu^tnt tb th^ principles received by thy countrynfiltti« 
and recognized by fome of the State Cfdnftitdtiohs. But 
M ftrong pafuafidn of the truth of thefe opltlioiii> t6^ 
qfuired by reafMitig, and confihned by fevml years d6^ 
fervations, forbids me to fiipprds thifcm. 

A fummafy of the trtiths, deduced frdm tht for^^ 
}ng reafonihg) is this i That the power of a State is at 
flll times equal ; that neither th^ pcSbpIe themfetv^, runt 
^ Cbhvehtion of their Dekgates, Kate either th^ power 
6r the right to make an unaltd-aUe ConftittitioA ; that 
fte pbwer 6f ereating a legtfiativ body, of the foveftfgtl 
fight of dedkm, b foldy in the people ; btrt the fove** 
reign oowi^ of making laws is folely in. an Aflembly 6# 
theb Reprderitathrs ; that the people have no Hgm to 
CivelmdinshsftnifKGnstatheir Reprefehtativai con* 
fe^ehtly ^ diftkvSiOfi between a Ctnvnttim Und a Lig^ 
ifiaturt^ can fae tlidtlv a difierence ^{f&m% that R<^ 
ttftntathrs Itihrt rio n^ td prolong the period of thw 
delegation ; fllat bdng taken firoAt the mafsof thepMi. 
1)1^ :knd having :i comrnoTi mtereft lArith thena, they wA 
be i nfl ue n ced, even by private thtereft, to promote IM 
public good ; and that fiich t government, which is « 
nbvdty tii earth, is perhaps the beft that can be inxtt^ 
ed, and the only form which will always have for its oIh 
jtfi^ the gtttetal goot|« 
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FHILADSLPHIA, 1787. 

REJAARKS onthc MANNERS, GOV^ 

ERNMENT,^*iDEBT ^M^ Unite* 

StAT£S« 

SINCE the deckratibn and cftabli(hmcnt of a goi* 
er^ peace, and fince this country has had an oppor- 
tiinity to esq^rience the effeAs of her independence^ 
events have tak^ (^acey which were little expeded by 
the friedds of the revolution. It was expeoed, that 
tm the ratification of peace, by the belligerent powers^ 
AmfricA would enjov perfe^ political tranquillity. The 
fiatefaiaa io his ck>let, and the divine in his addreiles 
to heaveoi predifled and anticipated the happy period, 
. when every man woi^d reft, Unmdefted, under his 
own vine and his own fig tree* The merchant fore- 
fiiWy in vifioB, the ports of all nations open to his fhips, 
and the returns of a favorable commerce pouring 
wealth into bis coffers. The honeft laborer, in the. 
fliop and the field, was told that indqpendence and 
peace would forever remove the fears of oppreflton, 
would Ughten his burthen, and give him legal fecurity 
for the uninterrupted pofleffion of his rights. This 
flattering profpe£l idfpired an irrefiAible enthufiafm in 
war. The contention for freedom was long and ar- 
duous s the prize was obtained ; the delufion vanifhed, 
and America is furprized at the difappointment. 

Ix^Aead of general tranquillity, one State has been in- 
volved in a civil war, and moft of them are torn with 
faiflioos, which weaken or deflioy the energy of gov- 
ernment. Inftead of a free commerce with all the 
world, our trade is every whc^e fettered with reftraints 
and knpofitions, didated by foreign intereft : and in- 
Aeaulof pouring wealth into our country, its prefent 
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tendency is,. to impoverifli both the merchant and tM 
public. Indead of legal fecurity of rights under gov- 
ernments of our own choice, and under our own con* 
troly we find property at leaft unfafe, even in our befi 
toned government. Our charters may be wrefted 
fix>m us without a fault, our contrads may be changed 
or fet sjfide virithout ofar corilent, bjr the breath of a 
popular Legiflature. Inftead of a dimunition of taxes, 
our public charges are multip^ieil ;. and to the weight 
of accumulating debts, we are perpetually making ac- 
ceflions by expenfiv follies. Inftead of a union of 
States and meafures, eflential to the welfare of a great 
nation; each State is jealoiis df its neighbor, and (Img- 
glin? fat the fupetionty in wealth ami importance, at 
the hazard even of our federal exiftence. 

This is the dark fide of our public affairs ; but fuch 
are xht fads. The public and private embarraflhients, 
i^hich are bdtb feen and felt, ate the topics of inceflTant 
decIaoiatioiQ. The rhapfddids of oratort, and the 
public^ions .in gazettes, from the northern to- the 
foutherri extremity of the United States, concur in 
deprecating the ptefdnt ftktd of this country, and com- 
municsite the intdligence of our difirefles to tlie whole 
ciyilized world. Nor are newfpapers the only heralds 
of oar oilamiti^s. The contempt of government a- 
mdhg one dais of men, the filent mUrmurs of poverty 
in the peaceful tottage^ and numerous bankrupts in 
every quarter, are irr6fi{lible evidence to a thinking 
mind, that fomethiilg is wrong. 

But declamation is idle^ and murmufi fruitlefs. 
Time has been when the minds of people were alarm- 
ed at the approaches of def|5otifm : Then harangues 
roufed attention ; then mobs raifed the temple of 
freedom, and declared themfelves ready to be facrificed 
upon her altslr. But violent paflions in the public aa 
V9^\\ as in the human body, are always tranfitory. 
That enthufiafm which was called public fpirit, bir^ic 
virtue^ and love ofcouniryy has long ago fubfided, and is 
abforbed in the general fteady principle, private inttreft. 
That enthufiafm is not to be rek'mdled. The expof« 
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tulations of oar rulers and patriotic writers, have no 
more effcA in reviving public fpirit, thaii the attrac- 
tion of a meteor in railing a tide. 

Men, who embraced revolution principles, becaufe 
independence might fave a few fliillings in taxes, or ex- 
tend the imaginary fphere of freedom ; who expe(fled 
that peace would place them in a paradife of bleflings, 
where they might riot without the fatigue of exertion ; 
ifuch men had narrow views of the confequence of de- 
taching America from a tranfatlantic jurifdidion. They 
viewed but a fmall part of the great event : They are, 
they ought to be disappointed. Such men expe£l ef- 
ife3s without caufes, and are ready to defpond, or 
commence enemies to a glorious event, becaufe mira- 
cles are not wkx)iight to verify their ill founded pre;* 
didions. 

In this view, this inf&3 view of things, the revolu- 
tion ought to be confidered as extremely unfortunate } 
for to the prtfent generation, it muft certainly prove fo. 

But on the general fcale of human happinefs, every 
man of refledlion muft rejoice at the illuftrious event. 
£ven the propriety of the independence of thefe States^ 
Is fo obviouily didated by their local iituation, that a 
generous European ought to have confented to the * 
measure dn this fingle principle. But taking into con-: 
iideriition the vail neld which is here opened for im- 
provements in Science, in government, in religion, an^ 
in morals ; the philofopher will felicitate himfelf 
with the profpe£l of ^ifcoveries favorable to arts and 
happinefs ; the llatcfman will rqoice that there is a re- 
treat from the valTalage of Europe ; the divine will 
biefs God that a place has been referved for an uncor- 
rupt^ church ; and the philanthropic, who compares 
the yeomanry of America with the peafantry of £u- 
ix>pe, will congratulate himfelf on an event which has 
removed millions of people from the ambition of 
princes, and from«a participation of the vices, which 
mark the decline of nations. 

The revolution of America, whatever may be the 
prefent cffetSls^ muft, on the univerfaJ fcale of policy, 
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prove fortunate, not only for the parties, but for tmti^ 
kind in general. The period, however, when tbhr 
eountry will realize the happy confequences of her fqp- 
aration, muft be remote i probably beyond the lives of 
the prefcnt generation. 

It is worth our curiofity to inquire into the Caufes of 
OUr prefent political evils ; not the more obvious ctuf- 
es, which every roan fees and laments, but thofe radical 
caufes which lie hid from comnton obfervation i whofe 
operations srre imperceptible, but whofe effeifh are vif- 
ible, even to a vulgar eye. 

A fundametital miftake of the Ameticans has bee% 
that they conGdered the revolution as completed, when 
it was. but juft begun. Having raifed the pillars of the 
building, they ceafect to exert themfelves, and feemed 
to forget that the whole fuperilru^ure was then to bo 
ere<5led. This country is independent in government f 
but totally dependeot m manners, which are the bafis 
of government. Men feem not to attend to' the dif- 
ference between Europe and Aitrefxca, in point of age 
and improvement i and ^re difpofed to nrfh, with heed- 
lefs emulation, into an imitation of manners, for which 
vre are not prepared. 

Every perfon tolerably Well verfed in hidory, know* 
that nations are often compared to individuals and to 
vegetables, in fheir progrels from their origin to ma- 
turity and decay. The refemblance is ftriking and 
}uft. This progrefs is a^ certain in nations as in vege- 
tables ; it is as obvious, and its caufes more eafily un- 
derload ; in proportion as the fectet fprings of i€&oti 
in government are more eafily explained, tinn the me- 
chanical principles of vegetation. 

This progrefs therefore being aflumed zi a concedcdf 
fzSty fuggefts a forcible argument agaitfft the iiiftrodoe- 
tion of European manners into America. The bxifi<« 
nefs of men in fociety is, firft, to fecure theif peribnt 
and eftates by arms and wholeibme laws ; then to pro. 
cure the conveniencies of life by arts and labor ; biit it 
is in the lad Aages only of national improvement, when 
luxury and amufements became public benefits, fay 
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cKlUpating accumulations of wealth, and fumifhing 
employment and food for the poor. And luxury then 
is not beneficial, except tivhen the wealth of a nation is 
virafted within itfelf. It is perhaps always true, that aa 
^old civilised nation cannot, with propriety, be the mod- 
ei for an infant nation, either in morals, in manners or 
^fhions, in literature or in government. 

The prefent ambition of Americans is, to introdjuce 
SLS fail as poflible, the f^fhionable amufements of the 
European courts. Confidering the former dependence 
of America on England, her defcent, her conntxioo 
and prefent intercourfe, this ambition cannot furprife 
tis. But it miait check this ambition to reReSt on the 
confequences. It will not be denied, that there are 
vices predominant in the moft polite cities in Europe^ 
which are qot only unknown, but are feldom mention* 
ed in America ; and vices that are infamous beyond 
conception. I prefume it will not b^denijsd chat there 
mud be ai^ amazing depravation of mind in a nation^ 
yvhere^ farce b a pi^blicatioii of more confequence 
than Milton's Poem j and where an ppera dancer, or 
^n Italian finger, receives ^ falary equal to that of an 
Ambajf&dor. The hSis being known and acknowU 
leeed, I prefume the coi)fequence will not be denied. 
riot that thi9 charge is good againft every individual ; 
(even in the worft times, there will be found many ex*- 
fcptions to the general charafter of a nation. 

If thefe vices and the depravation of mind do a£lu- 
^ly eitift, it is a proof of si gradual corruption ; for there 
waft a time when they did not exiil. There was a 
^rae when decency was a virtue, even at Venice. The 
progreisis.aUbflow, tinlefs haftened by fome extemil 
circumftances. It was more than two thoufand years 
frotn the buildiog of Rome to the pontificate of Alex- 
ander the Vlth whofe naked revelings filled the meaf. 
ure of puUic vice, and ftrike the human mind with 
bofTor. 

A conftant increafe of wealth is ever followed by a 
pn^ltiplication of vipes : This feems to be the deftiny of 
btfoyan s|ff;4cs } wITdom, therefore, diradts us to retard, 
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if poflible, ^nd not to accelerate the progrefs of cor- 
ruption. But an introdu(^icn of the fafhionable diver- 
fions of Europe into America, is an acceleration of the 
growth of vices which are yet in their infancy, and an 
introduSion of new ones too infamous to be mention- 
ed. A dancing fcHool among the Tufcaroras, is not a 
greater abfurdity thnn a mafquerade in America. A 
Sieater, under the beft regulations, is not efTential to 
our public and private happineft. It may afford en- 
tertainment to individuals ; but. it is at the expenfe of 
privafe tafte and public morals. The great misfortune 
of all exhibitions of this kind is this \ that they reduce 
all tafte to a level. Not only the vices of all claflcs of 
people are brought into view, but of all ages and na- 
tions. The intrigues of a nobleman, and the fcurrility 
pf (hoe blacks, arc prefented to the view of both fexes, 
of all ages ; the vices of the age of Elizabeth and of 
Charles lid arc recorded by the maftcrly pens of a 
Shakefpeare and a Congrevc, and by repeated repre- 
fentation, they are " hiing on high," as the poet e»i 
prefles it, " to poifon half mankind." The faft is^ 
that all characters muil be prefented upon a theater, 
becaufe all charaders are fpedatofs ; and a nobleman 
and a failor, a dutchefs and a walher woman, that at- 
tend conftantly on the exhibitions of vice^ become 
equally depraved ; their taftes will be nearly alike as to 
vice \ the one is as prepared for a crime as the other, 
it is for this reafon, that many of the amufoments oif 
nations more depraved than ourfelves, are highly per- 
nicious in t{iis country. They carry us forward by 
hafty (Irides, to the lad ftages ot corruption ; a period 
that every benevQlent man will deprecate ind dfideavor 
to retard. This circum'ftarice, the difference in the 
Aages of our political exigence, (hould make us flnm 
the vices which may bie politic and even heceiiary in 
•older ftates ; and endeavor to preferve our maohers' by* 
being our own (landards. By attaching ourfelves to 
foreign manners, we cbuntcraft the good effefts pF the 
revolution, or rather render them incomplete. A rev- 
olution in the form of government, is but a revolution 
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in name ; unlefs attended with a change of principles 
a^d iipanners, which are the fpfings of governments 

This leads me to treiat more particularly of the in- 
fluence of faihions on the intereils of tbefe States j an 
article in wtiich the ladies are deeply intereded^ 

Fafhion in itfelf is a matter of indifference, as affieft- 
ing neither morals nor politenefs. It is of no cbnfe- 
j^uence whether a lady is clad .with a gown or a frock*;" 
or whether a gentleman appears in public with a cap or 
a wig. But there may be times and fituations in which 
^he mod trifling things become important. The jirac* 
tice of imitating foreigti modes of drefs, cannot coft 
America Icfs than loo^oooL a year. I fpeak not of the 
neceflary jirticles of dre& ; but merely of changes of 
fafhioils. 

To underfiand this fa£(, it is neceflary to advert to 
f he different circumilances of this country, and of the 
European kingdoms, which wc ta|ce as ot^r models. 

Two drpumAances diftinguifh mod of the com- 
mercial countries of Europe from America i a feudal 
divifion of real property, and manufadures. Wherq 
vaft efltates are hereditary and Unalienable, a great paft- 
of the people are dependent on the rich, and if the rich 
do not employ tlieoH they mull llarve. '1 'hus in £ng« 
land and France, a gr^t landholder poilefles a hundred 
times the property that is neceflary for the fubliftence. 
of a hxiAU ; and each landlord has perlups a hundred 
famines dependent on him for fubfiflence. On this 
ftatementy if the landlord (hould live penurioufly, and 
Aipplf his own family only with neceuaries, all his de-r 
pendehts muft ftarve. In order to fubfift the ninety, 
nine familiesi he muft create wants, which their em- 
ployment muft fuppiv ; for the natural ^ants of a few' 
rich people will not Himifh employment for great mul- 
titudes of poor. Hence the good policy, the neceflity. 
9/ luxury in nioll Eurobean kingdoms. Hence origi* 
nate ail the Ranges and varieties of fafliion. A ^en- 
Ulcman or lady in London muft not appe:|r in public 
f wice in the (ame fuit. This is a regulation of cuftom, 
^ut it is higl]ly political ; for were the nobility and 
' ' ' • ' . . rich 
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rich gentry to wear out all their clothes, one half the 
people muft be beggars. The fafiiions of England and 
France are not merely matter of fancv : Fancy may 
didate new and odd f^res in drefii ; out the gen^at 
defign of frequent and continual changes of fafliion, is 
wife iyftematic polic}', at the courts of London and 
Rmis. 

But let us fee with how little difcretion and policy 
Wi adopt foreign luxuries. America is a young coun* 
try, with fmall inequalities of property, and without 
manfifadures. Few people are here dependent on the 
rich, for every man has an opportunity of becoming 
rich himfelf. Confequently tew people are fupported 
by the luxuries of the weahhy ; and even thefe few are 
moftly foreigners. 

But we have ro body of maniifadlu.rers to fupport by 
diitjpation. All our fuperfluities are imported, anp 
the confumption of them in this country enriches the 
merchants and fupports the poor of Europe. We are 
generous indeed ! generous to a fault. This is the 
pernicious, the fatal tSedi of our dependence on fbreigix 
nations for oiir manners. We labor day and nightj^ 
we facriCice our peace and reputation, we defraud our 
public creditors, involve ourfelves in debts, iQ[)poveri(l> 
piir Country: Nay, many are willing to become bank** 
rupts and take lodgings in a prifon, for the fake of beine 
as foolifh as thofe nations which fubfilt th^it poot an^ 
grow rich and refpeflablc by their follies. . 

No objection can be made to rich and elegdnt ^ttfBc^^ 
among people of affluent circumftances. ^t l)||^hapk 
We may fafely calculate that one third of the expenfeg 
incurred by drefi in this country, add nothing tither tq 
convenience or elegance. 

A new drefs is inyept^ In London or Paris, titx for 
the fake of fuperior elegance, becaufe it ffe(}dentlv hap^] 
pens that a new drefs is lefs rich and elegant tnan aoi 
old one 3 but for the fake of giving food to manuf^c-' 
turers. That new fafhion is fent acrofs tlie Atlantic ^ 
let it be ever fo troublefome and uncouth, we admirci 
its novelty ; we adopt it becaufe it is fafliionable ; dfid 
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merely for a change, that may be made in half an hour 
by a tailor or a milliner, 20, 30, or 50,000 pounds are 
drawn from the capital (locks of property in America, 
to enrich nations which command our commerce and 
fmile at oyr folly. 

But it is not only the wealth of this country that it 
facrificed by our fervile imitation of other nations \ our 
complaifance often requires us to difpenfe with good 
taftc. 

It wiil probably be admitted that amidd the infinite 
variety of dreiles which are fafhionable, during a courfe 
of ten or fifteen years, fome of them muil be more 
convenient and elegant than others,^ True tafte in 
drefs confi({s in fctting off the perfon to the heft ad- 
vantage. Tha^ drefs which unites the articles of con « 
venience, finipHcity and neatnefs, in the greatefl: per- 
fe£tion, mqft be con(idered as the mod elegant. But 
true tafte goes farther ; it has reference to age, to 
(hape, to complexion, and to the feafon of the year. 
The fame drefs which adorns a mifs of fifteen, will be 
frightful on a venerable lady of feventy. The famQ 
prcfs win embellifh one lady and disfigure another. 
But the paffive diipofition or Americans in receiving 
every mode that is offered them, fometimes reduces au 
ages, ihapes and complexions to a level. 

•I will not undertake to fay that people ought not, in 
the article of dreft, to facrifice tafte to national intereft. 
A facrificfe of that kind, in a manufaduriilg country, 
may be laudable \ ir will at leafl be pardonable. But 
in a reverfe of fituation, in America, where a wade of 
property and a group of political eviU accom(>any a bad 
taftoy the facrifice admits of no apology. 

It is not unfi'equent to hear ladies complain fevefely of 
the inconvenience df falhion. Their good fenfe dilap^ 
proves and their tafle revolts at incumbrances. . And 
yet Irhere i^the lady who would not (boner fubmit to 
any fatigue, rather than be ridiculous. I ^ak of la- 
dies particularly ; in point of expenfe, the gentlemens^ 
flreiies are exceptionable as well as the ladies ; in point 
of cot^yenience, the ladies are the greatell fufferers by 
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fa(hion, as their drefs admits of the greateft variety of 
incumbrances. 

Perhaps the trouble of conforming entirely to the 
fa(hions of Europe is as great a tax upon the ladies, , 
as the expenfe is to their hulbands and parents; 

One fociety of people, the Friends, are happily re- 
leafed from the tyranny and inconveniencies of ta(hion. 
However difagreeable the reftraints of their religion 
may appear in otli^r refpe.5ls, it mud be acknowledgied 
that, in point of drefs, the rules of their fociety con* 
form \o purity of tafte. 

Perliaps we may fafely eftiqiate, that the ladies of 
that ibciety drefs with two thirds of the expenfe which 
other ladies incur, even when the articles of their dreH^ 
are equally rich and ej^penfiv } the difference is faved by 
neglecting fuperQuous finery. And are not their tafte 
in drefs, their fimplicity and ne^tnefs, univcrfally ad- 
mired ? Does it pot fet oft* their perfons to the belt ad- 
vantage? Do not gentlemen afmoft univerfally give 
the preference to the tafte qf Quaker ladies ? Nay, I 
would aflc, whether other ladicis themfelves, under a. 
ftrong bias in fayor of a tawdry drefs, are not fre- 
quently laviftiing encomiums on the fuperior elcgstnc^' 
and convenience of the Frierids* dreftes r And how of- 
ten do they (igh beneath the trouble of their own drefs^ 
and wifti that particular articles would go out of fafh^ 
Mn. 

If there is any thing on earth, which cat^ make a t^-; 
tfonal mind difgufted with fociety, it is that cruel ne- 
ceilicy, which obliges a perfoh to facrifice both his in- 
tereft and his tafte, or run the hazard of being laughed 
at for his fingularity. 

In fome Afutic countries, people never change their 
modes of drefs. This uniformity, which continuei 
for ages, proceeds from the fame principled as the 
monthly changes in England and France ; both pro- 
ceed from neceflity and policy. Both arife firom ^ood 
caufes which operate in the feveral governments ; that 
is, the manners of each government are fubfervient to 
its particular intcreft* The reverfe is true of this 
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country. Our manners are wholly fubfcrvient to the 
iotereft of foreign nations. Where do we find, lA 
drefs or equipage, the lead reference to the circumfhui- 
ces of this country ! Is it not the fole ambition of the 
Americans to be juft hke other nations, without the 
means of fupporting the refemblance ? We ought not 
to harbor any fpleen or prejudice againft foreign king- 
doms. This would be illiberal. They are wife, they 
are refpe£lable. Wj ihould dcfpife the man that 
piques himfelf on his own country, and treats all oth- 
ers with indifcriminate contempt. I wilh to fee much 
lefs jearoufy and ill nature fubfifting between the Amer- 
icans and £ngUih. But in avoiding party fpirit and 
refentmept on the one hand, we (hould be very careful 
of fervility on the other. There is a manly pride in 
true independence, which is equally remote firom info- 
lence and meanne(s ; a pride that is charaSerifiic or 
great minds. Have Americans difcovered this pride 
fince the declaration of peace ? We boaft of independ- 
ence, and with propriety. But will not the fame men, 
who glory in this great event, even in the midft of a 
gafconade, turn to • a foreigner and alk him, ^ what is 
the lateil fafhion in Europe I" He has worn an ele.- 
cant fuit of clothes for fix week^ \ he might wear it z 
few weeks longer, but it has not to many buttons as the 
laft fuit of my lord --r^ : He throws it afide, and geti 
one that has. The fuit cofis him a fum of money ; 
but it keeps him in the fsilhion, and feeds the poor of 
Great Britain or France.: It is a Angular phenome- 
non,, and fp poflterity it will appear incredible, that a 
nation of heroes^ who have conquered armies, and raif- 
ed an empire, (bould not have the fpirit to fay — weiviU 
tvior 9ttr cktbis as we pleafcm 

Let it not be thought that this is a trifling fubjefl ; 
a niatter of no confequence. Mankind are governed 
by opinion ; and while we flatter ourfelves that we en* 
loy independence, b^caufe no foreign power can impofe 
laws upon us, we are groaning beneath the tyranny of 
opinion ; a tyranny more,fevere than the laws of raon- 
archs ; a dominion voluntary indeed, but for that rea- 
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fan^ more eSeSulI ; an authority of manners inrbich 
eomoiaiuU our fervices, and fweeps away the fruits of 
onr labor. 

I repeat the lientimeot with which. I bcsan i the jrev« 
clution of America is yet incomplete, we are now in 
a fituation to anfwer all the pqrpo&s of the Europeai^ 
nations ; indepoulent in government, and dependent 
in marmers. They give us their faibions, they direft 
$ur tafte to make a market for tb^r commodities ; they 
engrois the profits of our induftry, without the hazard 
of defending US| or the expenfe of fuppprting our civil 
government. A fituation more favorable to their in«> 
tereft) or more repugnant to our owny tbej could not 
have chofen for us, nor ivi embraced. 

If Aich is the flate of fads, and if the influence of 
foreign manners does adually defeat the purpofes of 
the revolution ; if our implicit fubmilfion to the pre^ 
Vailing tafte of European courts, involves }ndividual| 
^nd the public in unneceflary cxpenfes, it is in the 
power of a few influential chambers in each of our 
^ommercisil cities to remedy the whole evil. And in 4 
reformation of this kind, the ladies would have no in*- 
<onfideral>Ie (t^x^^ 

It is really a matter of aflonilhment, that the pride 
^ the Ammcans has fo long fubmitted tamdy to 9 
foreign yoke« fk^dt of alt regard to intereft, we (Kould 
cfxpea th«t the idea of being a nation of apes wool4 
mortify minds adcuftomed to freedom of thoMght, and 
would prompt them to fpurn their chains. 

Have the ladies in America no ingenuity, no tafte ? 
Po they not underftand what drefles are moft coave- 
jAient and elegant ? What modes are beft adapted tp 
the climate, or other cjrcumftances of this countiy ? 
Thc^ moft certainly do. Foreigners acknowlege tba( 
4he nativ beauty and underftanaing of the Americni 
ladies are not excelled in any country, and equalled in 
verv few. And one would imagin that the nodes of 
embelliihing h many peribnal charms ought not, in all 
tafes, to be prefcribed bv the milliners and maiiteaii 
maken on the other Qde of the Atlantic. A noble 
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pride fliould forbid that ladies of birth and breeding 
Ihould be wholly indebted to the tafte of others, for 
the decorations of their beauty. 

When the gentlemen in America (hall excrcife fpir It 
taough to be their own judges of tafte in drefs : When 
they Jiave wifdom to confult the circumfiances of this 
co^intryi and fortitude enough to retain a fafhion as 
long aft their oxim iniireji requires, inftead of changing 
it when etlkr natUns direct : When the ladies msS\ 
exerdfe the rights of their fex, and fay, we will gm 
the laws of fainioo to our iwn nathrtj inftead of reeeiv" 
tug them fiom anotlxr^ we will perform our part of th€ 
revolution: When both fexes (hall take more pridi! 
and pleafure in being their own (landards, than in be- 
ing the humble imitators of thofe 'who -riot on the 
profits of our commerce 1 we (hall realize a new fpe- 
ciee of independence } ati independence flattering to 
generous minds, and more produdive of wealth than 
all the laws of power, or the little arts of national pol- 
icy. And in this revolution of manners, there needs 
not any facHfice of real drefs^ I will venture to efti-^ 
mate, that tlie retrenching of (hperfluous articles ; ar- 
ticles which conftitute no part ot drefi^ and ferve but 
tt>' disfigure an elegant perfon ; articles that are made 
and fent to us tt (upport the fixpenny day laborers of 
Eunspe ; I fay, a retrenching or thefe trifling articles 
only, would be an annual faving to America fufiicient 
to pay one half of the itltereft of our federal debt. We 
can throw no blame oti forei^ nations } they are wile, 
and profit by our want of fpirit and ta(te. 

On the footing that all mankind are brethren, per- 
haps it is generous in us to aflift foreigners, who are t 
part of the Great Family. 

It ift to be wi(hed, however, that we might firft dif- 
chai^ our honeft debts : That the foldier, whofe labof 
ihd blood have purchaied our empire, and whofe ier- 
Tices have been repaid with a (hadow of reward, might 
be indemnified by the juftice of his country : That the 
widow and orphsln might at leaft receive the fiipulated 
fatisfaAion for lofles which money cannot repair. Yes, 

kt 
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let us iitft be jujly and then generous. When we hzvt 
no better ufe for our fuperfluous property, then let ut 
beftow it upon our wretched brethren of the human 
race* They will repay our charity with gratitude, and 
hlefs God that he has peopled one half the world with 
a race of freemen, to enrich the tyrants, and fupport 
the vailals of the other. 

In another particular, our dependence on nations fiHT'* 
ther advanced in fociety than ourfelves, has a veryun* 
happy effed. 

I aflfume it as a hSt^ conceded by all philofophers 
and hiftorians, that there has been, in every civilized 
nation, a particular period of time, peculiarly favorable 
. to literary refearches ; and that in this period, language 
and tafte arrive to purity ; the bed authcM's flouri&, 
and genius is exerted to benefit mankind. 

This period in Greece was the a^ of Them^loeles, 
immediately after the invafion of Xerxes. In Rome, 
it was the reign of Auguftus Caefar^ when a revolution 
had left the empire in a ftate of tranquillity. In France, 
the reign of Louis the XlVth was diftinguifhed for the 
number and eminence of its authors, and the correSt^ 
nefs of taftct . The correfponding period of tafte in 
England, commenced about tke middle of the fixteenth 
century, and ended with the reign of George the lid. 
Scotland was later in improvement i but perhaps has 
now feen its meridian fplendor. 

There feems to be a certain point of improvement 
beyond which every ftep in refinement is corruption ; 
moral ientiment is poftponed to wit, and fenfe is facrifie- 
ed to found. This has been the cafe in all nations, and 
is now true of England. The candid among the nation 
acknowlege and lament the decline of true tafte and fci- 
ence. Very few valuabii» writings appear in the pref- 
ent age ; plays, novels, farces, and compilations fill the 
catalogue of new publications ; and the library of « 
man of fafiiion confifis of Chefteriield's Letters, TriC- 
tram Shandy, and a few comedies. 

A gentleman in high office in London, in a letter to 
an ecpinent literary character in America, which I had 

the 
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the honor to read, informs, ^' that fo low is the tafle of 
the nation, that were Milton's Poeip to be now firll 
pubhihed, it would not find purchafers : Mulic and 
painting are the only arts that have royal encourage^ 
tnent." He fays further, '^ that there is a national 
conabination to oppofe the ftme of every American 
ftrtf produdion and charader/' I would hope that 
tills account is an exaggeration of the truth ; but we 
have the beft teftimony to convince us that every thing 
is facrificed to amufement and pleafure. 

We ought not therefore to form our tafte after fuch 
tnodcls : In order to write, think and a£l with proprie- 
ty, we (hould go back half a century, to the ftyle and 
morality of Addifon and bis cotemporaries \ there we 
may find the mod: perfefV models. 

by making the prefent tade of Europe our (hndards, 
we noton)y debafeour own, but we check the attempts 
of genius in this country. 

Eminence is fometimes apt to impofe errors upon 
people, whofc refp&ft for the character may filence all 
fcruple^ and prevent them from examining into the 
grounds of his opinion. Such is the implicit confi- 
dence re(x>fed in the opinions of certain celebrated 
writers, that when an American ventures to call in 
queftion a, received principle or opinion of theirs, his 
countrymen charge him with arro^nce, and exclaim, 
how (hould this man be as good a judge of the fubjedl 
as a foreigner I Such falfe notions of the perfection of 
particular chara<flers', fetter the mind, and in concert 
With credulity and idlenefs, prepare it for the reception 
of any errors, however enormous. 

This fanfte veneration for eminent foreigners, and 
the bewitching charms of fafliion, have led the Ameri- 
cans toadopt the modern corruptions of our language. 
Very feldom have men examined the ftructure of the 
language, to find reafons for their pradice. The pro- 
nunciation and ufe of words have been fubjedl to the. 
lame arbitrary or accidental changes, as the (hape of 
their garments. My lord wears a hat of a certain fize 
and fhapc ; he pronounces a word in a certain man- 
ner ; 
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ner ; and both mud be right, for he is a fafliiona 
man. In Europe this is rieht in drefs ; and men ^r 
have not an o{>portunity of li^arning the juft rules ^ 
our language, are in fome degree excufeable for imit^^ 
ing thole whom they confider as fuperiors. 0«t^S 
men of icience, this imitation can hardly be excuM> 

Our language Was fpoken in purity about eighty 
ago ; fince which time, great numbers of faults 
crept into prance about the theater and court of 
don. An affeded erroneous pronunciation haa 
many inftances taken place of the true ; and new war* 
or modes of fpeecfa have fucceeded the ancient co: 
£ngli(h phrafes. 

Thus we have, in the modem Englifh pronundatio 
their natfhures, conjun£Uhures, conftitfhutions, arm 
t(humultihuous legiflatfhures ; and a long catalogue 
faOiionable improprieties. Thefeare a d\xt8t vjislfli-^ 
tion of the rules of analogy and harmony ; they oSmff 
the ear, and embarrafs the language. Time was^ 
when thefe errors were unknown ; they were littii 
known in America before the revolution. I prefume 
we may fafcly fay, that our language has fufiered mora 
usurious changes in America, lince the Britifli afdiy 
landed on our (hores, than it had fuffered before, in the 
period of three centuries. The bucks and bloods tdt 
us that there is no proper flandard in language ; that 
it is all arbitrary. The afTertion, however, ferves but 
to (how their ignorance. 7 here are, in the language 
itfelf, deciiive reafons for preferring one pronunaation 
to another ; and men of fcience (hould be acquainted 
with thefe reafons. But if there were none, and every 
thing reAed on pra6tice, we (hould never change a genr- 
eral pra(Elice without lubftantial reafons : No changQ 
ihould be introduced, which is not an obviour inw 
provement. 

But our leading charaAers feem to pay no xeguA tof ^ 
rules, or their former pracflice. To know and em<- 
brace every change made in Great Britain, whether 
right or wrong, is the extent of their inquiries, and the 
height of their ambition. It is to this deference wci 

may 
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?^^ ifcribe ttie lona catalc^e of atan io pronuncia- 
^^ iai of ialfe i^oms wMch diifiEure the lahguag* 
i^' our mighty Bnefoeajccn. Aiid uiouTd thit unitd-. 
lioti continue, we fnall be' hurried dowti' the Arex'ih of 
corruption, witholdir natioiu, and oiir lan^agj^ *ith' 
llieirs, be lofl in tn ocean of perpetual cKa'nget. The 
only hope we can eo'tertaih ii, that Aoierica, driven I^ 
the ihock of a revotutioD, frotn the rapidity of the cilr-: 
rent, may glide alcHig near' the ma^n with a gentl^ 
flream, and fumctlnies be wafted back by :in eddy. 

The fore^ine reinarlcj fii^dl fome of (he iMRa 
Whicb operate to defeat the tnie end of the revolution. 
£very main fws and £kIi' our political em&irniflaients ; 
^e fois ojf the revolution afcribe them alF to thsit events ' 
and the ^dids charge thern' upon the enchltjr and re- 
Irntiiient of our'pamfe country. Both are wrong.' 
^TBe revolutiOD ii^ and \yill ultimatclv prove, a happy 
i^fait for us and for the World. Xl>c EngliQi, as i 
oatKA, are.'Vvireat^ rcTpet^able: As dttzens of the 
worl^ we fboidd elleem thetit .: As a comincrcta] pco-' 
pTe^ we.&ould pultivate a firwndly intcrcoiiHe with' 
mem '^ .biit as a foragfn nation, whofc political circum- 
Rancei' ve very dificRn't firoih ours, we (hould not 
make them, in all-caTcs, our.Aandard. I repeat the 
aecTaJati^n I before n^ade : The independence of this 
<c»iilqy is incompli;^ : There has ben a total changp 
ta govmiment, with little or ho chanec in the princi-' 
I^ which gyn energy to the operationt of govon- 
dient. 

In Aeprecedingremarks,rhave endeavored to fliew 
inwhatrelpo^ the revolutioti of America it y^t in- 
comdele,'^Bhd that ah independence of manners and 
Q^nmi' is' nacefflry to nve full effeA to an independ- 
ence df gcnrernmeat. 1 propofc now to niake foine 
imaxta oa p^nnpient, to flatc the effefts of the rev- 
cdntiui m me morals of people, and' the ihnuence of 
monqron michs' fcnfe of jullice and moral obngatibn. 
It is perhaps a fundamental principle of gbvcmmenti, 
that men are influenced more by habtt, than by any 
■U&afi ideas of right and wrong. Few people exam- 
H id 
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in into the propriety of particular ulages or laws ; or if 
they examin, few indeed are capable of comprehending 
their propriety. But every man knows what is a law 
or general practice, and he conforms to it, not becaufe 
it is right or beil, but becaufe it has bcfen the pmftice. 
It is fdr this reafon that habits of obedience <hould not 
be difturbed. There ^re perhaps iA every gpven\« 
xttent, fome tawi and cuftoms, which, wb^ dcamined 
on theoretical principles, will be found tinjuft ttii even 
iilipolitic. But If the people acqiiiefce in thofe laws 
and cuRoms, if they are attached to them by habft, it is 
^rong in the Legiflature to attempt an innovation Which 
ihall alarm their apprehenfions. There afe multitudes 
df abfurdities' pradtifed in fociety, iti which people are 
evidently hd()py. Arraign tho^ abfurdities before the 
tribunal of examination \ people may be convinced of 
their impropriety ; they qiay even be convinced that 
better fchemes ma(y be proje£ted ; and yet it might be 
impoflible to unite their opinions fo as to eftablilh dif- 
ferent maxims. On the other hand, there are oita'y 
good ihfiitutions, in which, however, thefe may bie the- 
oretical faults, which, if called into public view, and 
art&lly feprefented, might (hake the belt govemoMUt 
on earth. 

Speculativ philofophers and hiftorians hatt Often 
defcribed, and fometimes ridiculed the warmth with 
which nations h^ve defended errors in religion and 
governnferit. With thb m6ft profound defeirencefbr 
wife and refpeiElable men, I muft think they afe guilty 
.of a miAake ; and that the errors which nations tight 
to defend, exift only in the heads of thefe theorifts. 
Whatever fpeculatlon may tell us, experience and the 
peace of fociety, require us to confider every thirie as 
right, which a nation believes to be fo. £v^ inffitu- 
tion, every cuftom, niay be deemed juft and proper, 
which does not produce inconveniencies that the bulk 
of mankind may fee and feel. The tranquillity of ib- 
ciety therefore . (hould never be difturbed for a phUo- 
fophical diflindiion. 

It 
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It will perhaps be objected, that thefe dofhines, if 
pradifed, would prevent all improvements, in fciencei 
religion and government. By no means ; but they 
point out the method in which all improvements 
ihould be madc^ when opinion and fixed habits are to 
be overdirown, or changed. They (how that all ref- 
ormation fliould be kft to the natural progrefs of foci- 
ety, or to the convidion of the mind. They (how 
the hazard and imprafticability of making changes, be- 
fore the minds of the body of the people are prepared 
for the innovation. I fp^k not of defpotic «>vem«> 
xnentSy where the will of the prince is enforced by an 
army ; and yet even abfolute tyrants have been amffin-' 
ated for not attending to the fpint and habits of thdr 
fubjei5h. 

In vain do rulers oppofe the general opinion of the 
peo|de. By fuch oppofition, Philip lid, of Spain, 
kept one part of his fubje<^s, for half a century^ butch- 
ering the other, and in the end, loft one third of his 
dominions. By not regarding the change of habits in 
the nation, Charles Ift, of England, loft his head. By 
ctrrying his changes too far, Cromwell began to oppofe 
tlie ipirit of the nation, and had he lived to profecute 
his fyftem, that fpirit would, in a few years, have 
brought his neck to the block. The general fpirit of 
the nation reftored t6 the throne, the fon of the prince, 
irvhom that fpirit had but a few years before arraigned 
and condemned. By oppoCng that fpirit, James was 
obliged to leave his kingdom, and the fenfe of the na- 
tion ftil] excludes the &mily which, by their own law 
of fucceffion, has the beft title to the throne. But 
there is no prcfcription againft general opinion ; no 
rig^t that can enter the lift againft the fenfe of a na- 
tion { tluit fenfe, which after all our reafoning, will for- 
ever determin what is beft. 

The truth of thefe remarks is proved by examples in 
this country. An immenfe revenue might have been 
drawn from America without refiftance, in almoft any 
method but that which the Britifti parliament adopted. 
But their firft attempts were made upon articles of 

H 2 common 
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com a wn ncctflfoy } the anemptB wttt tootifibk ; the 
people felt and fcfiftcd. Their eppidigaipoe were e^ 
hrmed; their fcin^ whether well<bmidedoriniM|niq!^ 
were multiplied and confirmed hf newspaper nmfta* 
die% and firnlly produced a co mhu BBd oppoMoQ eo all 
Briti(h taxation. Then Gnat Britain AooU bom 
compounded ; flie did not i flie Cfipafed the gcnanl* 
ftnfe of three millioni^ of her fubjc^ and loft the 
whole. 

A dispute eXMed between Cotmcflicnt and Penfyl- 
▼antaf refpe^Kng a tradt of land \ a federal court dead*- 
od the jurildidaon, or State daifa^ in favor of Penfylva^ 
nia } five thoufand inhoMtanti, feated on the land8> a&> 
knoWlcge the jurifdidion^ but contend that their 
original purcbafe, and fubfequent labor, entitle them to 
the- lands* Notwithfianding the invalidity oftbtir 
Stale claim, the fettlers dmrmin to maintain, their 
lands. Thequeftion of right is at once fiifpendod^ 
end the only inquiry is, which is the beft policy^ ta 
indemnify a few individuals by a pecuniary compofi^i 
tion, or fecrifice five thoufand lubjects. This qpcMoi^ 
left to the commonwealth, would be decided by a< great 
miyorky, in fevor of the fettlers^ ud agaunft the- veiy 
principles of right on which the State hoM^ the jurw* 
difiion. 

I am not competent to judge of the merita of the 
dMpute between New York and Vennont % hut if the 
ttfurpetion of Vermont we«e a conceded fed, and that 
nfin^cion to be defended by arms^ and the queftionof 
granting them independence were left to the State of 
New Yorlc, I am confident that nine tenths of the pen* 
pie would decide for the independence of Vermont 
agmft thrir own rights. 

Thus it often happens, diat a general opinion^ 
grounded on rational expediency, will, and ooj^ t# 
ffecide political quellions, contrary to the fisiA prind* 
pies of juibce and equity. 

I would, by no means, be underftood fo defend^ by 
fuch dodrines, the infurraftions of a neighboring State. 
X reiat)batc every thing that weara the teaft appearance 

of 
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of <^pafitioti to lawfiii authoritr* It ii aruknt how* 
cv^, that tke Lcgiaatuit of Maffiichufetu were too 
inattomivt IQ tbe gencrd fpirit of the State. The 
murmuie ^ the pSopte «m heard long bffore they 
broheout into sebcUioBi end were treated with too 
WHieh MillaA. Thqr weme oraof at kaft thai foui^. 
timg waa wioact TUi the Lq^tore actoowlq^ 
in their late ^St^ and the ooaapfaunta of the populaca 
ttighw once have been fikaoed by fiMh coaciliatory 
mearurea* 

But an oppofition fo violent nmft fiiddcnljr cea&, or 
act|uire fyftem. In the htter cafe, the demanda of the 
ioforgentf will rife in prepoitien to thdr ftrength ; they 
will iik unreafonable conccffions, and the ftvord miiu 
docide thdr daima. The infurgenta took wrong 
Aeps to obtain xedtela ; they flwuld. have r efled their 
agrievancca on petitions, and the event of an eleAion % 
feNKonerafliftepleadstoafecondyandtieatbird. Thefii 
iatal effeAs of popular difcontent afford one iifefui kf-* 
fiiOi tlut rulera (hould not attempt feo carry e meafiice 
egainft the general voice of a people.* But a queftioo 
wiU ariici how hs mav the people be cmpoCedy when 
their fchemea are evimitly pemieioua i 1 anfwcr^ thia 
can never hsqppen thio de^n ; and erron, even of 
the pefwlaoci cnay fpdually be removedL Iftfaepeo* 
piecannot he coovinoodi by raafon and aigunieat, of 
th4 ionpolft^ or ilwifticci of a fiivorifte feheme^ we have 
mdy to wait fer mt amfeqocncea to pnnhioe convtc« 
(km. An people eve Ml: eapeUe of juft reafeniog oa 
€h0 great mde of ppliidri i mt ^ can fcd the kiconve* 

nieneiea 

* Sent harp fuibeAed htm theft ftntSmentti that I ^Tor 
tte biiiiMeaioB ia Mflichuletlt. if it it nccd&fy lo be 
evwe eapUcit tliaa I havebeea ia the declasalioop ^^Irefrnkae^ 
tf€.[, I emft eddf ,that ingovemioeats like ours« derived from 
OBepeppte^ I believe there is w^poJibUJiHiathn in which vio« 
Ibnt oppofinbii to laws can be jelliiled; becaufie it pin never 
be^neeMTarf^ Genenalf^iU wiU fdwsqra bt legally redreflcd» 
eoi>»iiK/#wi£r muft be bonie» if the mwonty require it. A 
taiocr law, which iaterfcre» with ^ contra^ is perhaps 
Umi wickedeft a£l that a Lesiflature can be guilty of; i^nd yet ) 
dunk the ^ople in Rhode Ifland have done rightj in not op? 
ppiing; their'if in a violent manner* 
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niencies of wrong tneafores, and evils of this kindgen« 
crally fumi(h their own remedy. All popular Legifla- 
tures are liable to preat miftakes. . Manj^ of the ads 
of the American Legiflatures, refpefting money and 
commerce^ will/ to future generations, appear incredi-i 
ble. After repeated experiments, people will ht better 
informed, and aftoniftied that their Others cooU make 
fuch blunders in legiflation* 

If the people of this State* arc not alreadv convinc- 
ed, they certiinly will be, that the addition of 150,000]; 
of paper, to the current fpecie of the State, did not in- 
creafe the permanent value of circulating medium a 
iingle farthing. Ihev were perhaps told that fuch a 
JTum of paper would (nut up the fpecie, or enable the 
merchant to export it ; hut their jealoufy made them 
believe thefe the fuggcdions of intereft ; and nothing 
but the experiment could fatisfy their wi(hes. Every 
man of refioSion mufl regret that he is fubjedl to the 
evils confequent on popular miftakes in judgement ; but 
this is the price of our independence and our forms of 
government. 

Let us :vtend to the immediate and neceflary con« 
fequences of the American revolution. 

So great an event as that of detaching millions of 
people irom their parent nation, could not have been 
eflfeded without the operation of powerful caufes. 
Nothing but a feries of real or imaginary evils could 
have (haken the habits by which we were governed, 
and produced a combined oppofition againft the power 
of Great Britain. I (hall not enumerate any of thefe 
evils ; but obfcrve that fuch evils, by twenty years op- 
eration upon the fears or feelings of thp Americans, 
had alienated their afTeflions or weakened thofe habits 
of refpecEl, by which they were predifpofed to voI\intary 
obedience. When a government has loft refpeA; it 
has loft the main pillar of its authority. Not even a 
^lilitary force can fupply the want of refpeft among 
fubjefts. A change of fentimcnt prepares the way for 
a change of govemipent, and when that change of fen-r 

timcnt 
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timenthad become general in Amcricai nothing could 
have prevented a revolution. 

But it is more eafy to excite fears than to remove 
them. The jealoufy raifed in the minds of Americans 
againft the firitiih government, wrought a revolution ; 
but thie Ipirit did not then fubfide ; it changed its ob«» 
j«A, and by the arts of defigning men, and the real dif^ 
trefib ja>nfequent on fuch a political ftorm, was dire£l« 
cd againft our own oovemments. The reflraints im« 
pofed by refpeA and habits of obedience wer^ brokea 
thro, and the licentious paflions of men fet afloat. 

Nothing can be fo fatal to moral? and the peace of 
ibdety, as a violent (hocfc given to public opinion or 
£xed habits. Polemic difputes have often deftfpyed 
the friendihip of a church, and filled it, not only with 
rancor, but with immorality. Public opinion there- 
fore in relig'ion and government, the great fupports of 
ibciety, (hould never be fuddenly unhinged. Ihe fep« 
aration of America^ however, from all dependence on 
European government, could not hav« been eflfedled 
vrithout previoufly attacking and changing opinion. It 
!was an ctiSential flep, but the effedls of it will not eafily 
be repaired. That independence of fpirit which pre* 
ceded the commencemeat of hoftilities, and which vic« 
toiy has ibengthencd^ that love of dommion, inherent 
in the mind of man, which our forms of government 
are continually flattering ; that licentioufnels of inquiry 
whicha jealoufy of rights firft produced and ftill pre- 
ferves, cannot be controled and fubdued, but by a long 
feries of prudent and vigorous meafures. 

Perhaps the prefent age will hardly fee the refloration 
of perfe^ tranquillity. But the fpirit and principles, 
which wrought our feparation from Great Britain, will 
mofUy die with tlie prefent generation ; the next gen- 
eration will -probably have new habits of obedience to 
our new governments ; and habits will govern them, 
with. very little fupport frpm law. 

The xorce of habjt in government is mofl flrikingly 
iJluflrat^ by the example of Connedicut. Moft of 
tbf laws, cuUoms and inftitutions, which the people 
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brought wid^ them from En^and, or wliich^ Aiof in- 
troduced, on their Arft JfetUemcat» rcanin to this da^ 
with Tvch fiQaU alteibtk>ns only as would natuialiy te 
made m the progrids of focicty vqd popuhtioiu ^• 

Th^ gpYemment oi Cgnmdicat had fimu c ily littb 
mor^ thui a npminal depfii^dciice on Rnglandt mde- 
ffndence thcr^ore iieguired but a little chaofliJif dip 
fAA eonftitutioa. Thp hiibiu of the people naro not 
been Auitidially changpd s jtbrir refpeft for the gofcai'- 
pient has 119$ b^i^Qi fuipended nor dimini(hal. b 
would therefore b^ ei0iX(^ms\y difficult to raife an infiir- 
je^on in tha^ SWe againft their own government i* 
fqx they have not been accuftomed to difpute the pnK 
priety of th^ eftabliflied maxims and laws. What* 
j9^er sdfi^rations in their cpnlditution, a difceming I^^ 
iflatpr might luggeft, it would be bishly tmppTitic to 
attempt any changes, which (hould difturb publlk 
opinion or a|arm apprehenfion. When a law or orfL 
torn becoqaes incQnvenieqti the people will fed the tpA 
and apply a remedy. 

Moft of the other States had new conftitutioiia of 
goverq^ipnt to fqrm s thi^ had a kjnd of intcccqgQuaii 
aix interyab ifhsa ipfeeft for all govemmeot was fiifl 
pended s 4n intoyal iatsd in the laft degree^ to .moiala 
and fpcial confidence. This interval between the ab» 
olitipn qi the old conAitution and ^ formation oif a 
new one, )a(led longqr in MafliiGhufetts than in the other 
States anjd f here the effedis are moft vifible. But pou . 
hap^ it 19 iippo|[ni3le to frame a conititution of goKcra* 
ihent, in the clofet, which will fuit the people (for it ia 
frequent to find ot^e, the moft perfect in theory, tho 
moft objedliQnabie in practice. Hence we often l)ear 
popular complaints againft the prefent governments 10 
America : And yet thefe may proceed rather fixNn tho 
novelty gf the obedience required, than from any real 

enors 

* This aflertipn iQsiy f^m to bj: cpnt|:i)di6ied by th9,<»p<)h 
fition of Cohne^iicut to the half p^y'aJ^ ; Wt that oppoutioa 
did not even threaten yiQlenc^ or anpis : It waji dondwSed'fff 
a peaceable manner; fnd I do not know that the State hai 
furni/h^ ^inilance of a tumultuous intcnruptioa of law. 
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^f^^^ or deftfii in die rvflems* : It may be nothing 
tatthe vant of habit vhich makes people nneaAr ; tfite 
^e ardcki ifriiich now produce chmon and Oifixm- 
tern, may) after twenty yean pr?ifiicey ^ve p^ed fit- 
ii&aiiia« Nay, the mait dvil rq;ulatioR, which the 
prdcDt generatiqn may raife a mob' to refifl^ the next 
^enoatioD may r»& a mob to defend. 

. Put perhaps a more immediate and powerful caufe 
of a oomjption of ibcial principleSi is a fluAuation of 
mmiey. r ew people feem to attend to the connexion 
between money and morals ; but it tmy doubtlefs be 
proved to the latisfadion of every refleding mind, that 
a fiidden increafe offpecie in a country, iuid frequent 
and obvious changes of value, are more fruitful fources 
of corruption of morals than any events that take place 
in a community. 

America bc^n the late war without funds of money, 
And .its: circulating fpecie was vot inconfiderable. 
Coqsmerce was regular, and fiecumiw^ a tvm un-^ 
known to the body of the people. 

The emiffion of paper was an obvious and neceflary 
expedient ; |et it was ba,d policy to throw vail fums 
JotD dmilatum without tadcing fome meafurss to recall 
it. . It was the fiite of America to recdve in bills 
of credit^ and in the courie of three or four years^ a* 
Ibout twenty times the nominal value of its current 
Qpede \ the bills depi]^iated in the fiime proportion, 
and the real value of^ the medium continued the fiime. 
The firft vilSble eflPeft of an augmentation of the 
medium amd the confequent fiuduation of value, was, 
a hoft of jockies, who followed a fjpecies of itinerant 
eommcrce ; and fubfifted upon the ignorance and hon- 
efty of the country people ; or in other words, upon 
0ie difference m the value of the currency) in different 
piaceib Perhjqps we may fafUy eftimate, that not left 
than M,oab men in America, left honeft callings, and 
nppUed thonfthres to this knavi(h traffic* A fudden 
augmentaribn of currency flattered people with the 
profiiefi of accumulating property ivithout labor. 

The 
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The fiiil ;cffb9l of :too much ixioney is to dtifi^^ 
maBU^l hibbr, the only permanent (bnrce of wealtt^ 
Indullryt which fecures fobfiftence and advances oa^ 
intereft by;ilow and regular gainsi is the beft pnfiervK 
tive pf morals ; : for it keeps men en^ployedy ';anda£r 
fords them few opportunities of taking unfair advantai- 
ges. A regular .commerce has nearly the fame effeA ay 
;igriculture or the mechanic arts ; for the princitdes 
are generally fixed and underftood. 

Speculation has the contrary eSeft. As its calcu* 
latkons for . profit depend on no fixed principles, but 
iblely on th^ different value of articles in different partf 
of the country, or accidental and fudden variations of 
value, it qpens^ field for tlie exercife of ingenuity in 
taking advantage of thefe circa mftances. The fpecu- 
lator may begin with honeft intentions ; and may juf* 
tify his bMfihefsp by faying, that he injures no man, 
when he givs the current value of an article .im bne 
place, and fdls it for its current value in another; al* 
tho in this cafe he is a ufelefs member of fociety, as he 
livs upuit the labor of others, Without earning a far- 
thing. But he does not -Aop liere; he takes an ad- 
vantage of ignoranoe and necelfity ; he will, if poffiUc^ 
monoppUze an article to create a neceffity. > Re« 
peated opportunities of this kind gradually weakea 
the forpe qf moral obligation ; and nine perfbns.of ten^ 
who enter in^o the bufinels of fpeculation with a good 
charader, will, in a few years» lofe their principles, and 
probably, their reputation. 

Speculation is pernicious to morals, in pcoportioaas 
its effe£is are extenfiv^ Speculation in the Engliih 
funds \s. pradtifed on principles deftrudiv of jufiice and 
morals ; but it confifts in. the transfer of large fums.9 
the contingencies on which it depends arenot fipequent; 
and the bufinefs is confined to a few (harpers ia;th9 
metropolis. Such a fpeculation affefis. not the haif 
of the people* The medium circulatingaalheking-* 
dodn, has a fixed permanent value, and affords no Qp* 
portunitics for irregular gains. 

Very 
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Very different is fpeculation in America. Here its 
^^efts are in every perfon's hands 5 changer of value 
^ frequent ; opportunities of gain, numberlefi ; and 
'lie evil- per>'ades the community. The country 
Iwanns ifvMi fpeculators, who are fearching all places, 
ftoin tfae'ildres of the wcaFthy, to the rccraes of indi- 
|eiice, for opportunities of making lucrativ bargains. 
Not^i 'tavern cari wc enter, but we meet crowds of 
(faefe people, who wear thdr chara6ter in their counte- 
nances. 

- But the fpeculators are not the only men whofe 
character and principles are expofed by (uch a ftate of 
the currency ; the honeft laborer and the regular mer- 
diant are often tempted to for&kc the eihbliflied prin- 
ciples of advance. Every temptation of this kind at- 
tacks the moral principles, and expofes men to fmall 
deviations from the redlitudc of commutativjuftice. 

• Sucft* are the fources of corruption jn commercial in- 
tercourl^. A relaxation of principle, in one inftance, 
leads to every fpecies of vice, and operates till its caufes 
ceafe to exift, or till all the fupportsoffocial confidence 
•re fnbverted. It is remarked by people very illiterate 
and circumfcribed in their obfervation, that there is not 
now the fame confidence between man and man, which 
cxiAtd before the war. It is doubtlefs true ; this dif- 
truft of individuals, a general corruption of manners, 
idlenefs, and all its train of fatal confequences, may be 
refolved into two caufes : The fudden flood of money 
during the late war, and a conftant flu£luation of the 
tralue of the currencies. 

The effefis of a fudden augmentation of the quanti« 
ty of money in circularion were fo obvious, during the 
war, and the example is fo recent, that the fubjed rc- 
quireg no illuflration, but a recolle£tion of fa£b. Yet 
there is an example recorded in the Hiftory of France, 
fo exafUy in point, that I cannot omit it. 
• Diiring the reeency of the Duke of Orleans, one 
Law, who had fled from puhifhment in Scotland, and 
taken refuge in France, obtained, by his addrefs, a great 
^are of confidence in the councils of the regent. He 

formed 
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formed' a plan of dmving all the fpecie ^m draih- 
tiQQ» aqd i^Ung bilk upon the royal treafury. U if 
sot necefliry to fiame the expedients he ufcd lo cflW( 
his pun>6ib» It is fuffident.to obferyi^ th^ by variom 
metnqds, he drew moft of the fpeeie of t)i«. pcingdooi 
iota thf public treafiirv, and iflUed bills to iaAxNit oof 
hundiipd times the val)ie of the fpeeie, vhich had be^ 
fore cirailati^. The notes or fecurities dcpre^iitDd 9V 
they were thrown into circulationi like our continendl 
currency. The nature of a medium of trade, it f^eros^ 
ivas not well underwood : Such a fudden dcpre^cion 
Uraa 9 fi^rprifing phjenomiinon at that period j mm. of 
poperrj^ who were the holders of the paper^ ^trt a-t 
(turned I the kingdom was in confiifion. Wheq thf 
bills had funk to a fifth of their valuc^ a royal edid was 
iJHue^) ordaining that the remaining Specie in circvla-r 
tion (bould . be funk to a level with paper. Thi| ror 
fembksy in ibme refpe^ the r^ulatioa of pridpi in 
America* An ediA^ fo rafh and smfurd, incraatnl the 
^jls \t was meant to remedy, and filled the kinphM 
Urith clamor. 

In ^ fhort tiine« the oaper was funk u VVf W WT 
cipntinenta] currency, befi)re its death. 

The copfiifion was general j the regent and Jj^tt 
INrere obliged to fly the lungdom ; aod both died int^ 
Icvrity* the one in Italy, at^l the other, if I niilNbe tkofl^ 
in the Netherlands. In France there was a tptat chMfl 
of property ; poor men m^de fortunes by foeculatioa^ 
and the rich were beggared. The refolt of the whol^ 
was, that the paper was called in al a dJfcount,by meane 
iimilar to the forty for cm ad of the Vnited Statef . 
. But the principal view I have in dating thiaexaqiplf 
is^ to (how the ened of a fuddeq inundation of qnorwy 
Vpon induftry and morals,' No fooqer did theaatioil 
feel an increafe of the quantity of money, but the kiw> 
dotn was overrun with ^peculators y m^ who left uiof 
ful occupations^ for the prqfpedl of rapid aceutnulftioni 
of wealth* Knavery, over reaching, idleneft, prodif 
gality, and every kind of vice prevaUed, and filled tjbff 
kingdom with diftrcisi cpnf^goni, a^d poverty. 

Th^ 






The Soudi Sti bubUc^ in England, ym k kiit ^ a 
tltfar kind, bm it»^tf«aft were left ektenfiv. 

Tbc coptincntari euneciey tms not the fole caiife of 
Ae iiitaiA inA fydsOlaAQai Vfhhh prdrtiled in this' 
eMAtryg,.jMioil| thtf jft^n 1710^ fjii^ and 1782. Vail 
<|nn|Uc«^ i^* Wait kiiiodiiced tn^ the French wt-* 
u^f^ty ^* Ap*»ih tradc^ ted bjr a clandeftaie ibtef- 
courfe with the Biitifli ganifons. At the clofe of the 
Mv there wU mbft than dolitde the quantify of gold 
md filvep in the couAtry, whieft urai n^ctfiU^ fdr t&4 
MMiili^ oC a regiilat commeroe. 
I Thia ejrtraordinary eirciilation df fpdcS^ had iiriillui^ 
iHeertaiii cffcAs it cvomptedmultitudes-to^it ihan-< 
lid labor for trada. This eircaoiiftahce, iii ecAijiai^ibnt 
with the dilbandiAg of thearmy^ iivhieh left g^r&i ntima 
bM of meb without employment, and with » rage fdr 
[ Am^. Mods, vrhich waa alwstys firodl^ ^nA was then 
inoeaM by a long ivar, fiUied our comthtMH tbwmr 
wiik bofii of adveiliurers iri bofinefs. I^he ddnfe^iidit 
ii^ux of goods and ehoi^mous ct-edit MeiSbty to 6b^ 
tain tAot)^ Mi evils thsit de^Iy iiffeft tUt coiimry. I 
ymSl tM attempt a detail of the (tate of ctidimerce itk 
tbi Ualted States ; but dbfdrve thai tK necef&ry tx^ 
portatiiiHi of fpeeie was the Kapj^ tfmt that could 
IsefiU tkt United Sutes » the only event that ondd 
t«m huhiftry into its pi<opei^ ehaimel^ skid reduce the 
ceftnnicfce olthe Country' to a preportion with the ag<s 
rlpolture.^ 

Diffipation^ Was another cMfiScftience of a flood of 
sftoney. No eount¥V pei'Haps cm earth can eihibit 
filob a fpiitt of dMBpatiod ififior^ mcri, who derh^d 
thfor ioppdft from bafiiiel% ito Ainerica. It ts fujjpdf- 
cd>bj^ood jfudgdlik that the .dqienfes of fubfiftehce^ 
daelii mH equip^ weile Aeaily doubled in the coin* 
q^llidat Corns t^ ^^^ f^ years of the peace. I have 
tpB^fHiMftt fMptM 6f the eo^mon people wai en- 
lni|lpe^t#iBty five |$er cent. This aiigmentatioh of 
e ^fe iaj ifai with a dirinunitfon of produfiiv induftry, afe 
tbooonfeqiacnees of too miiA moneyi and a fcarcity is 
our «Bdy #ernecfy. 

Short 
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Short lighted people complain of the prefent Ictt^ 
ty ; but it is the only hope of our political falvatidfl^ 
and that Legidature which ventures to removejpopdt^ 
complaints, by a coinage of great quantities ot tp6€f 
or by its fubftitute, paper, checks induftry, keeps abv^ 
a fpirit of diffipation, and retards the increafe of folid 
wealth. If this has been neceiiary, it is a necelfity fia* 
cerely to be lamented. 

But there is one JTource of idlenefs and corruption, 
which is general in America, and bids fair to be of 
long duration. I refer to the different fpecies of fede- 
ral and State fecurities, which are every where diffufed, 
and of flu Auating value. Thefe evidences of our 
debts open fuch profpeds for rapid accumulations of 
property to every clafs of people, that men cannot with« 
ftand the temptation : Thoufands are drawn from 
ufeful occupations into a courfe of life, wliich cannot 
pofllbly benefit fociety ; which mufl render them iife- 
lefs, and probably will render them bad men, and dan- 
gerous members of a community. 

What remedy can be applied to fo great an evil, it ia 
not for me to determin. out if I mav offer my fenti* 
ments freely, I muft acknowlege that 1 think no meaf- 
' ure can pix)du€e fo much mifchief, as the circulation of 
a depreciated changeable currency. Let all our debts 
be placed on the footing of bank ftock, and made trans* 
ferable only at the treaiury ; or let the prefent evidenc* 
es of it be called in, and new notes iffued, payable only 
to the creditor or original holder ; or let the fecurities 
be purchafed at their current difcount, let fome method 
be adopted to draw them from circulation ; for they 
deflroy public and private confidence ; they cut the 
iinews of induflry ; they operate like a flow pcufon, 
diflblving the fiamina of government, moral principles. 

No paper mould circulate in a commercial country, 
which is not a reprefcntativ of ready cafh ; it muft at 
Icafl command pundual intereff, and fecurity of the 
principal when demanded. Without thefe requifits^ 
all notes will certainly depreciate. Moft of our public 
fecurities want all the requifits of a paper currency. 

But 
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^t if they did not j. if theg^ were equal in value to 
^k poi^^or fpecie, ftill the Turns are miich too large 
for I circulating medium in America. T)>e amount 
of the continental and State certificates, with the emif- 
fions of paper by particular States, cannot be lefs than 
feventy millions of dollars, which is feven times the 
iiim neqrf&ry for a circulation. 

Were they equal in y^lue to sold and filver, the 
whole medium would depreciate, Q)ecie as well as pa* 
per. But as , they want every requifit of a paper 
currency, the whole depreciation falls upon the fe- 
curities. 

An alarming confequenceof the State of our' public 
debt remain^ (o be cpnfidered. Want of confidence 
ill the public, added to the vaft quantity of paper, has 
iunk it to a third, fixth, or eighth part of its notriinal 
value. Moft of the creditors of the public have parted 
with their feciirities at a great difcount, and are thus 
robbed of the monies which they earned by the fweat 
of the brow. Men of property have purcbafed them 
for a trifle, and in fome States receive the intereft in 
ipecie. . In MaiTachufetts, this is the cafe with refpedlf 
to ipmt patt of the State debt. When a man buys a 
note pf twenty (hillings vailue for five, and receives the 
inteirdl^ fix per cent, in fpecie, he in fa£t receives twen- 
ty four per cent, on his money. 

This is one fburce of the infurredion in Maflachu- 
fetis. Tl^e people feel the ii\ju(lice of paying fuch an 
iiitereft to men who earned but a fmall part. of it, and 
whofe fole merit is, that they have more mone^ than 
their fellow qtizens who fufier the lofs by depreciation. 
Tho& men in particular, who fought for our inde- 
pendence; or loaned their property to fave the country, 
view with indignant refentment, that law which obliges 
them to pay twenty four per cent, intereft on the fecu- 
rities, wluch they have fold for a fourth, or an eighth 
part of their honed demands. 

.ThiScinnot juftify the violent fteps taken by the 
people ; becaufe petitions, and unit^ firmnefs in a 
conilitutional way, would have procured redrefs. But 

I ftate 
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i ftate the ia£b to OicW ibt effefis of fpecCdatiM, or 
rather, of the want of faith in public cngagemcniB. 

Such are the confcquences of a variaUe mediaikn ; 
negle£{ to ihduffry } application to irfcgubu' commerce ; 
felaxa^oh of principles in fodal itftercoiirfe ; diftruft of 
individuals ; lofs ot confidence in the ptAIic, aod of 
refpedl. for laws ; innum^i^bte iSts of injuftice between 
xhah and mah, and betweed the State and the faljdft ; 
popuIar..unea*Cpefs, murmurs and iiifarrefHohs. Aha 
liich effi^ win cjtxtt till their caufe lhall.be rtetiovei. 
Not the citation o/a Supreme PoWet over the United 
^tateSi is an objefi of more importance^ than thb ttmi- 
mlafion of every fp^ies of fluctuating currency. 

Tha^ ihfhbmty of law, to « which rqmblics are 
ia(otis^ h anothef fbur^ of corruption. MultipKoi- 
^ori and changes of law have a gifeat effeft in weakcto^' 
ing the fortie of government, b^ pieventing or dcftrpy- 
&]ig habits. Law acquires force by a fteac^^ operation^ 
and governmdlt acquires dienity and refpeSt^ ih pM* 
portion to (he ukiiformity of its proceedings. NecmT- 
iy pahaps has made our federal and provindal goir. 
emments fieqUently (hlft their meafures, and the |U1« 
Ibrefeen 01^ unavoidable Variations of public fecurilSek 
iMth the iftip6flibiliw of commanding the refoufoef of 
the c6htin6nt| to fulfil ^gagemehts, all prediA a Con- 
tipuation of the evil. But the wHoIe wifdoA of LegK 
iHatiir^s (hoiild be exerted to devife a fyftem 6f tbe^ 
Ures which may preetude the neceffity of chahgea that 
tend to brifig government into cohtempi!. 

A mild or lax execution of law may alfo havea bfluf 
dFed in leflening the refpeft for its dAdcri. In a' 
monarchy, there is no reafoning With the executive | 
the will or the prince inipites terror. In our ^erti- 
ihents, the officers are often familiar, and will even de- 
lay juftice as long as poffible to afllft the pr^Rmer. 

In foMe of the eafterh States, the frequency stifkd 
ipildnefs of laws, have introduced very Angular habits.- 
The people of Connedicut refpefl the laws as much 
as any people ; they wbiild not be guilty of difobedi- 
ehce i tbey mean genoraliy to pay tEeir debti^ But akie 

not 
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mol very anxious to be pundual. They fuppofe a 
^creditor can wait for his money longer thaa the period 
when it is due, and think it hard if he will not.* 

This mild execution of law, and a confequenttil 
liahit of dilatorinds, which arife from the fpirit of e- 
'quality^ are-ftill prevalent amongft the body cff the p«>- 
pie. Thefe gave rife to the late incorporation of ii^er^ 
wi coBunercid.towns, with large powers ^ an expedient 
which has anfwered the purpofe of giving to commerce 
the advmtage of enerey and difpalch in the coUefUon 
of debts. As moft ofthe bufinds is done in the cities, 
this «ff(B6i will gradually extend itfelf, and form differ-^ 
«nt habits. 

The great misfiarttine of the multiplicity of laws and 
-fiwquency of litigation, is, that they weaken a refpefk 
Ibr the executiv authority, deftroy the principle of 
hcxior^ ^nd . transfer the d^grace, which o^ht to fol- 
low delinquenty in p&iymenti irom a man's reputation^ 
to tile admittiftratien of juftice. The lawyers and 
ccmrts ftre impcaehedy when the whole biaine oueht to 
£ill upon the ^debtor for his impunfhrality. Honor^ 
« liibftitute ioc honefty, has more influence upon mea 
than law.; for in the one ^afe, a man's charail^er is at 
Aakc, and tti the. other, his propeity. When a man's 
<iianiABr fuffers net, by a ^lure of engagements, and 
hy a (Public profeeution, the coUeAion (h dd3ts nuift be 
How. But when a man's reputation is fufpended oa 
thepwti ft ual difehaqge of his dontrads, he will fpare 
no paiHS- to -doit ; and this is or ought to be the cafe ia 
all eommcreial coimtries. 

Extenfiv predit, in a popular government, is always 
-pemickMiS, and may be filial. When the people are 
deeply or generally involved, they . have powef and 
ArGUgtfemptat&ons to introduce an abolition .of dpbts ; 
-an agraiiaB bw, or that modern refinement .on the Ro- 
dman {dan, which is a fubftitute for both, a paper c^r- 
-foncift'iffiiod on depreciating principles. Riiode lil^d 

is 

• Thefe remarks aie not appllcableto the mercantile part of 
"the people;* Who, Tmce the revolution, have been diftinguifhod 
ky «ieir pun^hiality. 
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is a melanclioly proof of this truth, and New Hatnpfha V 
narrowly efcaped the deplorable evils. In government: 
like oursy it is policy to make it the intereft of peopK* 
to be boneft. In ihort, the whole art of governing 
confifts in binding each individual by his particular ii 
terefty to promote the aggregate intereft of the commu-^ 
nity. 

MafKcbufetts affords a (Inking example of the dan*^ 
ger incurred by too manv private debts. During thi^ 
war the operation. of juitice was necelGirily fufpraded^ 
and debts were conftantly multiplying and accumulat- 
ing. When law came to be rigoroufly enforced, the 
people were diftrefled beyond meafure, particularly ia 
the wcAem counties>, where people are poorer than in 
the parts of the State better fettled, and ne^n^ to mark* 
et. Thefe private debtt crowded hard, and operated 
with thedemandsof the federal creditors, to puib the 
people into violent meafures. 

The planters in Virginia owe immenfe lumt of 
money to the Britith nnerchanis. What is the oonle- 
quetKe ? a law, fuijpending ' the cotleflion of Brttifli 
debts. The lofs ot their ihives is the oftenfible excuft 
for this law ; but a nx)re folid reafon mud be, the utter 
impofTtbxlity of immediatdy difchirging the debts. In 
our governments the men who owe the money, make 
the laws ; and a general embarraflment of circumAanccs 
is too ftrong a temptation to evade or fufpend the per- 
formance of juftice. For this reafon, the wifiiom of 
the Legiflature might cooperate with tlie intereft of the 
merchant, to check a general credit. In fome cafes it 
might be fafe and wife to withdraw the protedion of 
law from debts of certain defcriptions. It is an excel- 
lent law in one State, which ordains, that no tavern 
debt, of more than two days (landing, ibalt be recover- 
able by law. It prevents tavern haunting and its eoiw 
fequences, idlenefs, drunkenneis and quarrels. Per- 
haps laws of this kind have the beft effed in introduce 
ing pundual payments. Their firft cffedt is ta pre- 
vent credit \ but they gradually change a man's regard 
for his property, to a more aaiv Snd efficient prinot* 
pie, an attention to his chara£ier. Ia 
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Xii the prefent anarchy in Mai&chufettS| oHmied mea 
l^et credit with the merchant, and are punAual to fulfil 
engagements, as they are fenfible. that the merchant 
relies fidety on their honor. The certain ultimate 
tendency of withdrawing the prote£Uon of law from 
Articular kinds of debts, is to difcourage triclis and 
evafions, and introduce habits of punduality in com^ 
m^rce* 

nrhe prefent Ibte of our public credit hath the fam« 
dSTed. Repeated violations of public faith, the circu- 
lation of a variable medium of trade, the contempt of 
law, the perpetual fear of new legiilativ fchemet for dif- 
diarging our debts, and of tender laws, have made 
nen very cautious in giving credit, and when they do 
give it, they depend more on the honor of a man than 
on any lecurity derived from law. This one happv 
' cffed of want of confidence in the public, is fome fmall 
^onfolation for an infinite variety of political evils and 
^liftrcflcs* 

Xaws to prevent credit would be beneficial to poor 
people. With refpe<^ to the contradion of debts^ 
People at lar^e, in fome meafure, refemble children % 
tt^ey are not judges even of their own intereft. They 
^^tic4)ate their incomes, and ver}' often, by mifcalcu- 
^tion, much more than their incomes. But this i« 
''iP^ the worft effed \ an eafy credit throws them off 
^^eir guard in their expenfes. In general we obferve 
^^at a flow, laborious acquifition of property, creates a 
^Ution in expenditures, and gradually forms the mifer. 
V*^ the other hand, a fudden acquifition of money, 
f^tlier by gambling, lotteries, privateering, or marriage, 
l^^a a tendency to open the heart, or throw the man off 
his guard, ana thus makes him prodigal in his expenfes. 
Perhaps this is ever the cafe, except when a penurious 
habit has beoi previoufly formed. 

^•An eafy and extenuv credit has a fimilar effedt. 
^hen. people can poilefs themfelves of property with-^ 
^^t previous labor, they confume it with improvident 
^^^ality. A prudent man will not ; but a large pro- 
portion of mankind have not prudence and fortitude 
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enough to refift the demands of pride and appetitd. 
Thus they often riot on other men's property, which 
they would not labor to procure. They form hahtts 
of indoienct and extravagancei which ruin their 6imi- 
Kes, and impoverifli their creditors. 

Another efieA of extenfiv credit, k a multkude cff 
lawyers. . Every thing which tends to create dilputes^ 
to multiply debts, weaicen a regard to commercial en- 
gagements, and place the coUe^ion of debts gn law^ 
rather than on honour, increafes the encouragement of 
lawyers. Theproifefiion of law is honoFabk, and tho 
profeflbrs, I fcruple not to aver, as liberal, honeft and 
td*peAable, as any ctaft of men in the State. But their 
bujfioefs muft be confidered as a public evil, Q)fceDt in 
the drafting of le^I inftruments, and in fome readim-^ 
portant dij^utes. Such is the habit of trufUag to law^ 
for the recovery of debts, that, in fome of tho.taftcra 
States, one half or two thirds of the lawyers are fner» 
coUedors. They bring forward fuits for fmaU ithtBy 
that are not difputed; they recover judgement upon 
defauhji they take out executions, and live upon theii^ 
Jces. 

The evil is not fo great in the middle States ; but it 
is great in aH the States. Never was there fttch a rag« 
for the ftudy of law. From one end of the continent 
to the other, the ftudents of this fc^ence are multiplying 
without number. An in^llible proof thai the buimefi 
is lucratrv. 

The infargents in Maiachufistts enumerate hwyera 
among their grievances. They wifb the Legtflature to 
limit their number and their demands. Short fighted 
mortals I They feem not to confider that lawyers grew 
out of their own follies, and that the only radtcaJ rem- 
edy for the evil is, to cpntradl no more dcbt^thali they 
cap pay, with ftrift punfluality. 

The number of profeflional men^ in a- State fhould 
be as few as poifible i for they do not increafe the-prdp- 
crty of the State, but liv on the property acquitM by 
•thers* 

There 
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There is Ultk danger tba.t the number of dergymiA» 
win be teo grett* In a feW infhnees, religious parties 
msty faav^ ittuMpIiff} their tcAK^iers lb too great a mHn- 
ber^ tod perhaps: In feme parts of the conntry^a few 
more qrimfters <ff the ^oipet wodd be very tJend^ 

FhjficiaciS If iil muitifrfy io pro|)orttda to the luxw^ 
ries and idleneft bf oien^ They cannot be Kteitcfl bjr 
lav^ for ptople will be aa inten^perate and t$ k&y ai 
thcypteafe.' 

K«t an aitfu} Le^iUttu^ will take awiqr finne of the 
eaufes of lkigatton> Snd fhtsa citftail the noflafacr of 
lawyers. We may always dtfennitr the degree of oor* 
ruption, in commercial habits, by the number of civil 
fuits in the courts of law. The multiplication of law- 
yers is a proof of private embarraflments in any State ; 
It is a convincing proof that in America thefe embar- 
yaffments are numberlefs. '^i'he evil is of fuch magni- 
tude mfimt States, as to fufpend the operation of law, 
and in aU it produces diftruft among men, renders 

riroperty unfafe, and perplexes our mutual intercourfe* 
n this fituation, with popular governments, and an 
unbounded rage for magnificent living, perhaps the on- 
ly effeAual remedy for a multitude of public evils, is 
the reftraining of credit. It might even be ufeful to 
deftroy all credit on thefecurity of law, except debts of 
certain defcriptions, where mortgages might be given. 
This 'would not check bufinefs, but it would oblige 
people to exercife a principle of honor, and to have re- 
courfe to induftry, and ready payment for articles which 
their neceflities or their fancies require. We fhoul4 
then be better able to determin, whether bucks and 
bloods, in high life, ^ who roll the thundering chariot 
o'er the ground," are fporting with their own property, 
or that of honeft creditors. 

I cannot dofe thefc remarks without obferving how 
muck this country owes to particular clafles of people 
fb^ the practice of the commercial virtues. To the 
Friends, the Germans and the Dutch, this country is 
}pfle)H!?4 fpr that induihy and provident economy^ 

which 
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which enables them to fubfift withoat anxiety, and 1^^ 
be honeft and pundual, without embarraffinent. 

Happy wouM it be for this country, if thefe virtues 
were more generally pradifed. Paper money and for- 
eign credit are mere temporary expedients to keep m 
the afpearanci rfxiftakh and fplendor ; but they are mil* 
erable fubftitutes for folid property. The only way to 
become rich at home and refpedable abroad, is to be* 
come induftrious, and to throw off our flavifli depend- 
ence on foreign manners, which obliges us tofacrifito 
our opinions, our tafte, and our inteieft, to the poUcy 
md ap;|randixemcnt of other qatfoo^, 
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0» PAPER MONEY. 

[PublUhed 9tJSalemnrf, Awft^ ^T^S'} 
Mcf&S. PaiWTBRji 

I OBSERVED a paragraph of intelligence in your 
Journal, of the 26th of July, refpe^ng the circula* 
cion of paper currency in North Carolina. I aol not 
difpofed to difpute the truth of the fad; that paper cur- 
rency pafles in that State at par with fpecie ; but I ihould 
be very forry to fee it drawn into a precedent for other 
States. 

Tbifcarctty efcajh is a general complaint, and fuper- 
£cial obfervers impute the evil to a wrong caufe, while 
fliallow reafoners would remedy it by an emiflion of 
paper credit. 

The real (late of our commerce is this ; fince the rat- 
ification of peace, the quantity of goods imported into 
the United States has been much greater than what 
vvas.neceflary for the confumption of the inhabitants. 
Perhaps I 0)aU not be wide of the truth, when I fup- 
pofe that one third of the importations would fupply 
the demands of people The confequence is, the other 
two thirds continue on hand as a fuperfluity* The 
merchant finds no market for his goods, and errone- 
ouily imputes the evil to a fcarcity of caih* But the 
real truth is, people do not want his goods ; they pur- 
chafe what they want, and find cam or produce to 
make payment ; but the furplus remains in flore. 

In every trading nation, there ought to be a due pro- 
portion between the commercial intered, the agriculture 
al and the manufa£turing. Whenever the farmers and 
manufaAurers are too numerous for the merchants, 
produce and manufactures will be plentiful and cheap ; 
tradewill of courfe belucrativ. Whenever the merchants 
gr^ too nymerou^ for the labor^s, the importations of 

the 
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the former will exceed the wants of the latter ; of 
courfe goods vfill nqc fiad vent ; and the merchant 
vrho owes nothing may lie and lieep in indolence^ white 
the merchant who deals on credit mufifaiU The ex- 
perience ofsilmoft every dfiiy pronres the tnohof this 
reafining. I will fuppofe that the number of merchants^ 
and the quantity of goods in Baltimore, are double to 
what they were two years ago \ and the market for 
goods is nearly the fame. The effeft will be, that the 
fame profit of bufinefs wiU be divided among danbie 
the number of men, whtle> at the fame time, reiM and 
the price of proviiion in market will be double. Tb6 
clear profit of the merchant will therefore be reduced 
to one fourth part of what it was two years ago^ I 
fubmit to the inhabitants of t\AsflouriJhing town, wheth- 
er this is a mere fuppofition, or a moderate ilatc of 
fa£ts s and whetlier this reafoning will not, in a greatIT 
or iefs degree^ ^ppiy ^o every commercial town in Cht 
United States. 

But is not money fcarce ? With refpeA to thtqUsuH 
tity of goods in ftore^ m9n€y it very fctini : With rcf- 
pe£); to the produce of the cout^try, there is tmrnf 
enough, Almoft every article of home produce will 
command cafh ; but the merchant cannot get cat) fa^ 
his goods. Money is the reprefentativ of goods bou^it 
and fold. I will fuppofe^ for the fake of argumenft 
that two years ago there was cafli enough in the eoun<^ 
try to purchafe all the goods in market at the ufual ad- 
vance. I will fuppde that the quantity of gooda ha^ 
been trebled (ince that lime. • In this cafe, had the 
quantity of money continued tiie fame, there would 
have been cafh enough to purchafe juft one third of the 
goods. But fuppofe what is true, that at the time the 
quantity of gcods increafes in this proportion, the 
quantity of money in circulation diminifhes in the fam^ 
proportion. In this cafe there will be but one thilxl of 
the ca(h to purchafe three times the goods. Thus but 
one fixth part of the goods can be purchaftfd by thia 
circulating cafh. The merchant mufl: then lower the 
price of his goods to one fixth of their value, or keej^ 
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theni on hand. This reafoning, however mathemau 
ic^ is juft, and applies to all commeFcial countries^ 
It is a w ftaie of ^s in Aoierica. But though tbo 
quantity of mopey is gresitty diminilhed, yet there ia 
Efficient toreprefent the produce of the couatrv, which 
in quantity contipuea the fame. The price is however 
lowered by the dimini|tiaQ of the quantity of circulate 
iogcafh* 

Whether the quantity of ca(h is dimiirifhed, and the 
quantity of goods increafed in tlie exaft proportion a« 
bnveftatcd> is not materialf .the foregoingreaiooing 
being fuffij;uent to illuftrate the principle. The prob* 
ability is, that th^ difproportion between the goods in 
market and the ca(h in circulation, is greater than I 
have fuppofed. ^ 

The foUowipg propofitions, I venture to a^ertj are 
geDeraUy, if not univeiially» true : 

!«. Tb^t the imports of a country (hould never n-^ 
ceed its exports. In other words, the value of the 
gooda imported (hould never exceed the value of the 
^perfliims produce^ or that port of the produce which 
the inhabitants do not want for their own confump^ 
tion. 

%. That too great a quantity of ca(h in circulation, 
}$ aviuch greater evil than too fmall a quantity. 

.3.. That too much money in a commercial country 
wiU inevitably produce a fcarcity. 
. 4« That the wealth of a country does not confift in 
cadv but in the produ^ of induftry, viz. in agriculture 
and manufadMres. 

5. Tha^t in a commercial country, where people are 
indidfasous, there can never be, for any long timei a 
want of ca(h fuffident for a medium. 

The firft propofition is univerfally acknowleged to 
be true. 

The feeond is leTs obvious, but equally' true. Too 
paudi money raifes the price of labor and of its ef* 
feOs ; deprives us con&quently of a foreign market ; 
produces indolence and diffipation ; than which great- 
er evils cannot happen to ,ik Stale. The fudden in- 
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creafe of money, by large emiilions of paper cfedit, at 
the beginning of the late war, produced more luxury, 
indolence, corruption of morals, and other fatal tSoBt»^ 
than all other caufes that ever took place in America. 
We feel tbefe evils to this moment* On the odier 
hand, a fcarcity of ca(h, tho it cramps commerce for a 
moment, always checks the evils before mentioned,low- 
ers the price of labor, and produce will of courfe find a 
profitable market ; it produces economy and induAry, 
and confequently preferves the morals of the peo|rie ; 
for induftry goes further in preferving purity of morals^ 
than all the lermons that were ever preached. 

This leads to an illuftration of the third propofition* 
If too much money in a country raifes the price of la- 
bor and of produce, the confequence is, that people 
will go abroad for articles, becaufe they are cheaper in 
foreign markets, and they will purchafe as long as tbey 
can get ca(h. Importations will be multiplied till the 
country is drained of ca(h, and then bufinefs will re« 
turn to a new channel. The hiilory of trade in Av 
merica, the lad two yearS) is an illuftration of this prop* 
bfition. 

The fourth propofition, alfo, is illuftrated by ft&u 
I will fuppofe that ten millions of dollars are fufficient 
for a medium in America : Let that fum be infianta* 
neoufly augmented to twenty millions, and the country 
is not a farthing richqr, for the price of goods will be 
immediately doubled. 7'w9 dollars, in the latter eafe^ 
purchafe no more than ^m in the former. People ig- 
norantly fuppofe that goods rife in value ; when the 
fad is, money falls in value. Continental currency 
was a proof of this. There was ca(h enough for m 
medium in the country before the war ; and the ad- 
dition of two hundred millions of dollars did not in- 
creafe the wealth of the country one farthing ; nor 
V9ovL\d the whole purchafe more than the ten millions 
of fpecie which circulated before the war. Had the 
paper all been Spanifh milled dollars, the eStA would 
have been the fame, had they continued in the coun<t 
try, and not been tKKirded. 

Th« 
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The fifth propofition dq>ends on this fimple faf^, 
that money is a fluid in the commercial world, rolling 
from hand to hand wherever it is wanted, and there^is 
any thing to purchafe it. IXt the produce of a coun- 
try excel, in the leaft degree, the confumption, and it 
will never want money. 

Admitting the foregoing obfervations to be true, 
both the neceiCty and policy of emitting paper, 
vanifti at once. £fuppofing paper currency to preferve 
its credit, ftill (o hr from increafing the medium of 
trade, that in a few months it will drive all the fpccie 
firom the country. Bank notes and bills of exchange 
are ufeful in £icilitating a change or conveyance of 
property ; but to iflue paper credit, merely with a view 
to increaic the circulating medium, in a country where 
the people may have juft as much gold and filver as 
they are pleafed to woric for, is the height of folly. If 
peofde are indolent, or extravagant, all the paper cur- 
rency under heaven will not make them rich, or fup- 
pty their wants of cafh. If people are induftrious and 
frog^, and purchafe no more foreign goods than they 
can pay for in fuperfluous produce, they will ever have 
cafli enough. Their whole fyftem of coihmerce ftands 
on theft mgle h&s. 

If Ac merchants bring more goods than people 
want, bufinefs mufi be dull ; money with them muft bt 
Jcarci. At the clofe of the war, cafh was plentiful and 
poods fcarce. This made bufinefs lively, till people 
had procured a fupply. Remittances were made la 
calh| fo long as it could be obtained. That period is 
pail^ and the merchant muft now look for remittancea 
where alone they ought ever to be found, in the prod* 
tice of the countrv. Bufinefs is juft now returning into 
its proper channevfrom which it had been diverted by 
the violence of war, and the iluduations of paper cred^ 
it. The rapid population of a country is an agreeable 
drcumfbnce ; but every profeffion ought to increafe in 
a due proportion. Suppofing ten thoufand carpenters 
were to land in Baltimore at once, would they have 
t>ofipcis ? Or would they not exclainiy kufinrfs is duU^ 
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mBney isfcarce ? Every one might have a trifle of btifi<« 
ne6) but they could not all mah fortunes. 

An event fimilar to this has taken place in Bsdti-» 
more. The r«putation for bufincTs which Baltimore 
had acquired jult at tbeclofe of the war» brought iadr« 
chants here from every part of the worlds ^nd aloooft 
one half of the town has been built within two years. 
How^ in the name of coo^naon fenfe, do the merchants 
expe^ to find bufinefs ? The people who come to 
this market, multiply gradually, and double ia about 
thirty years. But tl>e merchants who (bpply the goodt 
have doubled) if not trebled, in numbers and Uock, 
within three years* There is, however, an cxpcdieot 
which will yet enable them all to liv by trade. Let 
every merchant fend abroad to Ireland or Germany^ 
and bring over his hundred able induftrious farmers^ 
and fix uiem on the fertile lands of Maryland, which 
now lie uTelefs and uncultivated in the hands of the 
Nabobs : Or let three fourths of the traders quit the 
kufineis. Either qf the(e expedients will ma k e caib 
plentiful ; and onci'of them muft take j>lace. 

I will juft make one further remark ', the want of ai 
proper unuu among the States, will always render ouv 
commerce ilucEtuating and unprofitable. We may da 
9s much bttfipefs as we pleafe ; but if the duti^ ana 
refbridtions on our trade remain, and the flag gf tb* 
United States is infulted as it ha<i been, and each Stato 
is laying duties on the trade of its neighbor, our cohh 
inerce cannot be reduced to- a fyftem, and our profijt$ 
inuft be uncertain. The want of a CotUimntai Powmt 
to guard the honor of the whole body, and redqce our 
meafures to one uniform fyile(n> is tjie g^e^t iburc^ of 
endleis calamities. We (nail feet national abvfe^ till 
Congrefs are veAed with powers fufEcient to gaf^ern 
znd protg^ us ; and till that period, foreigners, Tike fa 
i)»any harpies, will prey upon our commeR;e> aiod difw 
appoint the exertions of our induflry. 
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On REDRESS o^ GRIEVANCES. 

NEWBURY POUT, 178^. 

BY fome re(blve8 of the difcontented people of thit 
State^ (Maffiichufetts) it appears that the true 
caufe of public grievances is imAnken, and confequent-* 
ly (he mode of redrefs i^ill be miftaken. It is laugha- 
ble enough to hear the people gravely refolving, that 
the fitting of the general court at Bofton is a grievancei 
vrhen every body may recolleSl that about twelve years 
S^gp^ Ihe remova) of the Legiflature to Cambridge, Wat 
a grievance ; an unconftitutionai (Iretch of power, that 
thfCMT the province into a buftle. A great change^ 
fince Butdhinfon's time! Bofton then' was iheooly 
prnper feat of the Legiflatunu 

Ifawyem^' Id0| ar^ fquees&ed into the catalogue of 
grievances. Why, fir, lawvere-are a confi^uence ; not 
acaufeofpubHc evils« Tney grow out of the Iazi« 
Mfs, diUitorinefe in payment of debts, breaches pf con* 
trad, and other vices of the people ; }uft as mushrooms 
gn>w out of dunghiNs after a filower, or as diftilleries 
Ipring out of the /^^ for New England rum« The 
fober, induftrious, migal Dutdi, in New Yoric, and the 
Quakers and Gevmans in Penfytvania, have no occa-* 
fidA for lawyeiv \ a colledor never calls upon them 
twice^ and theyftel no grievances. Before the war, 
fhdre was, ih Orange county, New York, but one ac-> 
tion of debt tried in eighteen years* O happy people ! 
happy tkpee I no grievancee. 

Mr. Printer, I faw a man the other day, crying a 
bulhel or two of ilaxfeed. Flaxfeed is a caHi article, 
and cafh pays taxes. The man wanted ca(h to pay his 
taxes s he muji have caHi ; but, Mr. Printer, half an 
hour afterwards, I faw him half drunk, and his faddle 
bags filled with coffee. But, fir, coffee pays no taxes. 

AnotheTi 
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Another, a few days ago, brought a lamb to marl^fi 
Lambs command ca(h, and ca(h pays taxes ; but tlie 
good countryman went to a ftore, and bought a featb^ 
er ; five (hillings for a feather, Mr. Printer, and feath- 
ers pay no taxes* Is it not zgrtruanee^ fir, that feathers 
and ribbands, and coffee and new rum, will not pay 
taxes ? 

Now, Mr. Printer, in my humble opinion, there are 
but two efFe<5lual methods of redremng grievance^ ; 
one depends on the people as individuals, and the otUsr 
on the Supreme Executiv authority. 

As to the firft, let every perfon, whether farmer, me^ 
chanic, lawyer, or do^or, provide a fmall box, (a fmaU 
box will be bie enough) with a hole in the lid. When 
he receives a milling, let him put fix pence into the box^ 
and ufe the other fix pence in providing for his fiunily % 
not rum or feathers, but good bread and meat. I^et 
this box remain untoucheid, until the coUedor (hall 
call. Then let it be opened, the tax paid, and tbo 
overplus of ca(h may be expended on gauze, ribbaads^ 
tea, and New England rum. Let the box then be put 
into its place again, to receive pence for the next col'- 
leflor. This method, Mr. Printer, will redrefs all 
grievances, without the trouble, noife and expeafe of 
town meetings, conventions and mobs. 

As to the other method, fir, I can only fay, were I 
at the head of the Executiv authority, I (hould fooa 
put the queftion to a decifiv ifi!ue. It fhould be de- 
termined, on the firfl: infurre&ion, whether our Ywe^ 
and our properties (hull be fecure under the law ^d 
the conftitution of the State, or whether they mud de- 
pend on the mad refolves of illegal meetings. Honeft 
men then would know whether they may reft in fafety 
at home, or whether they muft feck for tranquillity in 
fome diflant country. 
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TA^ DEVIL is in you* 

FROVIDENCI, Z7Sd. 

THAT th& political body, like the animal, is liabla 
to violent difeafes, which, for a time, ba£3e the 
healing art, is a truth which we all acknowlege, and 
which moft of us lament. But as moft of the difor«> 
ders, incident to the human frame, are the confequence 
of an intemperate indulgence of its appetites, or of 
negleAing the moft obvious means of fafety ; fo moft 
of the popular tumults, which dtfturb government, a- 
rife from an abufe of its bleffings, or an inattention to 
^ its principles. A man of a robuft conftitution, rdying 
on lis ftrength, riots in gratifications which weaken the 
/lamina vita ; the furfeiting pleafures of a few years 
deftroy the power of enjoyment ; and the full fed vo- 
loptuary feels a rapid tranfition to the meagre valetu* 
dinarian. Thus people who enjoy an uncommon 
ih^% of political privileges, often carry their freedom 
to licehtioufnefs, and put it out of their power to en* 
joy fpdety by deftroying its fuoport. 

Tia much hiakh is a difeafe^ which often requires a 
very, ftrift regimen ; too much liberty is the worft of ty* 
rannj \ and wealth may be accumulated^ to fuch a degree 
as ta impovirijh a State. If all ^^en at:empt.to become 
mqftirsy :the mojl of them would neceflarily become 
flaves in the attempt ; and could every man on earth 
poilels fniUjons of joes, every man would be poorer than 
4iny man it now, and infinitely more wretched, becaufc 
thev covld not procure the necefTaries of life. 

Jvfy countrymen, i" is a common faying now, that 
the devil is in you. i queftion the influence of the 
devil, however, in thefe affairs. Divines and poIi« 
ticians agree in this, to father all evil upon the devil i 

but 
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but tlie c&i^ls afcribed to this prince of evil fpirlts, botJ^ 
in the moral and political worid, I afcribe to the \vick<-* 
ednefs and ignorance of the human heart. Taking 
the word Devil in this fenfey he is in you, and ananl 
you, in a variety of fliapcs. . 

In the firft place, the weaknefs of our federal govemmefd 
is the devil. It. prevents the adoption of any meafures 
that are requifit for us, as a nation \ it keeps us fh)m 
paying our honed debts ; it alio throws otit ct our p(tw- 
er all the profits of commerce, and this drains u$ of 
cafh. Is not this the devil ? Yes, my countryineo^ 
«n empty purfe is the druil. ■ 

• You uiy you are jealous of your rights, aiid dare not 
truft Congrefs. Well, that jeaioufy is ;an evil (jpiri(| 
and all evil fpirits are devils. So far the devil is in you* 
You ad, in this particular, juft like the crew of a Kh](S 
who would not truft the helm with cne of their num- 
ber, becaufe he might pofflUy run her afliorej when hj 
leaving her without a pilot, they were certain of fliip^ 
wreck. You aA juft like men, who in railing a build* 
ing, would not have a mafter workman, beeaufe he 
migii give out wrong orders. You willbe .ttitftei 
yourfelves ; and as you are not all ready to lift at- the 
fame time, cms labors at a ftick of timber, then an* 
other, then a third $ you are then vexed that it is not 
raifed ; why let a maft^ order thirteen of you to tslfce 
hold together, and you will lift it at once. Every fam« 
tly has a ma^er (or a mifirefs — I beg the ladies* pardion.) 
When a (hip or a houfe is to be built, there is a ma£^ 
ter ; when highways lire repairing, there is a mafter | 
every little fchool has a mafter ; the continent is a gneat 
fchool ; the boys, are numerous, and full of rogtii(K 
tricks, and there is no mafter. The boys in this 'great 
fdiool play truant, and there is no perfon to chaflife 
them. Do you tliink, my countrymen, that Amcorioa 
is more oafily governed than a fchool ? Yoa do very 
well in fmall ihatters ; extend your reafon to gitat 
ones. Would you not laugh at a farmer who would 
faften a cal^ to a f^ough^ and yet attem]pt' to drtfw a 
hdufe with a cobweb ? '^^ And Nathan faid unto David, 
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&MI M ihi manJ^ You think t mafter neceflary to 
tOTcm a fnv harmlefs children in a fchool or family ; 
yet leave thoufands of great rogues to fte governed by 
iood advice. Believe me, my friends, for 1 2Ltn/erious ; 
you lofe rights^ . becaufe you will not giv your magif- 
trates authority to prote£f them. ^ Vour liberty is defpo« 
tifmi becaufe it has no control i your power is noth- 
ing becaufe it is not united. - 

But further, luxury rages among you, aftd luxui^ is 
tbi devih The war has fent this evil demon to impov- 
crifh people, and embarrafs the public. The articles 
of rum and tea alone, which are drank in this eountry^ 
would pay all its taxes* But when we add, fugar, cof* 
fee, feathers, and the whole lift of baubles and trink- 
tts^ what an enormous expenfe ? No wonder you want 
pajper currency. My countrymen are all grown very 
tafty ! Feathers and jordans mud all be imported I 
Certainly gentlemen, the devil is among you. A 
Hampfhire tiian, who drinks forty (hillings worth of 
rum in a year, and never thinks of the expenfe, will 
nu& a inob to reduce the governor's falary, which 
does not amount to three pence a man per annum. Is 
not this the devil ? 

My countrymen— A writer appeared, not long ago^ 
informing you liow to redrefs grievances** He 
fgy% excellent advice. Let every man make a little 
box, and put into it four pence every day. This in a 
year will amount to fix pounds one (hilling and eight 
pence, afum more than fufficient to- pay any poor 
man's tax. Any man can pay three or four pence si 
day, though no poor man can, at the end of a year» 
pay fix pounds. Take my advice, every man of you^ 
and you will hardly feci your taxes. 

But further, a tender law is the devil. When I truft 
a man a fum of money, I expe£)- he will return the 
full value. That Legiflature which fays my debtor 
may pay me with one third of the value he received, 
eommits a deliberate z&, of villany ; an z£i for which 
an individual^ in any government, would be honored 

with 
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Ivith a whipping poft, and in moft governments, ^fif 
a gallows. When a man makes dollars, one third <tf 
which only is filver, and pafles them for good coin, he 
muft lofe his ears, &c. 

But Lcgiilature^ can, with the folemn face of rulersi 
and guardians of juft\(:e, boldly give currency to an 
adulterated coin, enjoin it upon debtors to cheat thdr 
creditors, and enforce their fyftematic knavery with k- 
gal penalties. The differences between the man who 
makes and paiTcs counterfeit money, and the man who 
tender^ his creditor one third of the value of the debti 
and demands a difcharge, is the fame as between a 
thief and a robber. The firil cheats his neighbor ia 
the dark, and takes his property without his knqwlege : 
The laft boldly meets him at noon day, tells him he it 
a rafcal, and demands his purfe. 

My countrynien, the devil is among you. Mskke 
paper as much as you pleafe ; make it A tender in all 
future contraSis^ or let it reft on its own bottom : But 
temember that paft contrails are facredthtng% ; that 
Legiflatures have no right to interfere with them ; they 
have no right to (ay, a debt (hall be paid at a difcouoi^ 
or in any manner which the parties never intended. It 
is the bufinefs of juftice to fulfil the intention of par* 
ties in contraAs, not to defeat them. To pay b^nm 
fide contra6ls for cafh, in paper of little vdlue, or in old 
horfes, would be a difhoneft attempt in an individual % 
but for Legiflatures to frame laws to fupport and len- 
courage fuch detef^able villany, is like a judge who 
fliould infcribe the arms of a rogue over the feat of juf- 
tice, or clergymen who fliould convert into ba\vdy« 
houfes the temples of Jehovah. My countrymen, the 
world fays, the devil is in you : Mankind deteft you as 
they would a neft of robbers. 

But laftly, mobs and conventions are devils. Good 
men love law and legal meafures. Knaves only feaf 
law, and try to deftroy it. My countrymen, if a con* 
ftitutional Legiflature cannot redrefs a grievance, a 
mob never can. L^ws are the fecurity of life and 
property s nay, what is more, of hberty. The man 

who 
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^hp iencourages a mob to prevent the operation of hw^ 

ceafes to he/rte or fafe j tor the fame principle which 

icads a man to put a bayonet to the brcaft of ^ judge, 

will lead him to take property where he can find 

it ; and when the judge dare not zH^ where is the 

iofer's remedy ? Alas, my friends, too much liberty is 

no liberty i^t all. Giv me any thing but mobs ; for 

mobs are the devil in his word (hapc. I would (hoot 

ihie leader of a mob, fooner tlian a niidnight ruf&an. 

People may have grievances, perhaps, and no inan 

would mort readily hold up his hand to redrefs them 

than myfclf ; bdt mobs rebel againft laws df their own,- 

ind rebellion is a crime which admits of no palliation. 

My countrymen, I am a private, peaceable man. I 
have nothing to win or to lofe by the game of paper 
Currency ; but / revere juftice. I would fooner pick 
tatom all my life, than ftain my reputation, or pay my 
creditor one rarthing lefs than his honeft demands. 

While you attempt to trade to advantage, without a 
head to combine all the States into fyftematic, uniform 
ttieafures, the world will laugh at you for fools. While 
merchants take and giv credit, the world will call 
them idiots, and laugh at their ruin. While farmers 
get credit, borrow money, and mortgage their farms^ 
the v^rorld will call them fools, and laugh at their tm^ 
barraflhnents. While all men liv beyond their in-^ 
come, and are harrafled with duns and (herifFs, no man 
will pity them, or giv them relief. But when mbbd 
and conventions oppofe the courts of juftice, and Leg- 
filatures make paper or old horfes a legal tender in all 
cafes, the world will exclaim with one voice**]^ are 
Tegues^ and the devil is in you / 
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KEW LONDONi OCTOBXty 1796* 

DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 

NO government has preferved more general and 
uninterrupted tranquillity for a long period, than 
that of Connecticut. This is a ftrong proof of the force 
of habit, and the danger that ever attends great ahera>- 
tions of government or a fufpenfion of law» Every 
fjrflem of civil policy mud take its complexion fit>m 
the fpirit and manners of the people. 

Whatever political conftitutions may be formed on 
paper, or in the philofopher's dofet, thofe only can be 
permanent which arife out of the genius of the people. 
; A jealous uneafy temper has fometimes appeared, a- 
mong the people of this State ; but as this has always 
proceeded from reftlefs, ambitious men, whofe defigat 
have been reprobated as foon as deteded, this uneafinefii 
has always fubfided without any violence to. the Con- 
ilitution. We do not advert to the time when the 
courfe of law has been forcibly obftru£ted in Connect 
ticut. , 

, In the middle and Ibuthem States the corrupt Eng« 
Ii(h mode of eledions has been adopted : We iee naen 
meanly ftoop to advertife for an office, or beg the votes 
of their countrymen. In thofe States elections arq 
often mere riots ; almoft always attended with difputes 
and bloody nofes, and fometimes with greater violence. 
In Connedicut, a man never advertifes for an office, 
nor do we know that a man ever folicited a vote for 
himfelf. We cannot name the election that produced 
a difpute, even in words. 

It belongs to the unprincipled of other States and 
countries to deride religion and its preachers. It be- 
longs to the coxcombs of courts,, the produdions of 
dancing fchools and playhoufes, to ridicule our bafhful. 

deportment 
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deportment and fimpUeity of manners* We revere 
the aodent inAitutions of fchools and churches in thi9» 
State.. '- We revere the difcipline which has given fuch 
a mild cx>mplexion to the manners of its inhabitants^ 
and fecured private fatisfadtion and public tranquillity. 

Paper money is the prefent hobby horfe of the States, . 
and every State has more or lefs of the paper madnefs^ 
W^hat a pity it is mankind will not ditce^n their right 
hands from their left. Cajh is fcaru^ is the general 
cry.. Well, this proves nothing more than that the 
balance of trade is againft us, and that we eat, drink, 
and wear moi^ foreign commodities than we can pay 
for in produce : That is, we fpend more than we 
cam ; or in other words, we are poor. 

But nothing ihows the folly of people more, than 
their attempts to remedy the evil by a paper currency • 
This is ignorance^ it is abfurdity in the extreme. Do 
not people know that the addition of millions and mil- 
lions or money does, not increafe the value of a circu- 
lating medium one farthing. Do they not know that 
the value- of a medium ought not to be increafed be- 
yond a certain ratio, even if it could be ? and that to 
incveafe the circulating' cafh of one State beyond the 
circttlatine ca(h of other States, is a material injury to 
it. ' The^^pnopolitions are as demonftrable as any 
problem in Euclid. ' • Ten tnillions of dollars in fpecie 
were fappofed to be the medium in America before 
the war. Congrefs iiliied at firft five millions in bills. 
^.thefipcame intd circulation, fpecie went out ; confe- 
quently they held their nominal and real value on par, 
tor the nominal value of the medium was not much 
increafed*' - Congrefs fent out another fum in bills ; 
f he nominal • value of the medium was doubled, the 
bills funk one half, and the real value of the medium 
ven^ained the fame. This was the fubfequent prog- 
refs ; every emiflion fpnk the real value of bills, and 
two hundred millions of dollars were, in the end, worth 
juft ten millions in fpecie, and no more. Towards 
the dofe of the war,, the fpecie in America was mor^ 
thao^doubled ^ it funk to lefs tl>an half its former val- 
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i]e> and the paper bills funk in the fame pr oport i on y 
from forty to eighty for one, nearly. We had too 
much fpecie in the country, in the years 1782 and 
1783 ; it ruined hundreds of merchants, and injurod 
the community. 

But it is faid, we want a circulating medium. This 
is not true ; we have too much in circulation. The 
i'pti^ and paper now circulating in America, amounts 
to fifty or (ixty miilions of dollars ; whereas we want 
not more than ten or fifteen millions, l^he paper is 
therefore funk in real value, fo as to reduce the real 
value of the whole medium to tha^ fum which is want* 
ed. We may make millions of paper if we pleafe ; 
but we fliall not add one farthing to the property of tho 
State. Money is not wealth in a State, but the rep- 
refentativ of wealth. A paper currency may anfwer a 
temporary purpofe of enabling people to pay debts ; 
but it is not an advantage even to the debtor, unlefs it 
is depreciated ; and in this cafe it i$ an injury to the 
creditor. If the paper retains its value, the debtor 
mud fooner or later purchafe it with the produceof 
his labor ; and if it depreciates, it is the tool of knaves 
while it-circulates ; it ruins thoufands of honeft un- 
fufpeding people ; it gives the game to the idle fpecu- 
lator, who is a nuifance to the State ; it Aabs public 
credit and private confidence ; and what is worfe than 
all, it unhinges the obligations which unite mankind. 
A fluduation of medium in a State makes more fatal 
ravages among the morals of people, than a peiftilence 
among their lives. * O America I happy would it havp 
been for thy peace, thy morals, thy induftry, if, inflead 
of a depreciation of paper bills and fecurities^ .flamped 
with public faith, millions of infernal fpirits had been 
let loofe among thy inhabitants ! Never, never wil< 
thou lexperience the return of indufhy, economy^ pri-« 
vate confidence and public content, till every fpeci^ of 
depreciated and flu£luating medium (hall be annihilate 
ed ; till Legillatures learn to revere juflice, and dread a 
breach of £ith more than the vengeance of vindi£iiv 
heaven! "' ■* 

Americans ! 
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'. AfDerican8>! you talk of a ibarcity of ca(h* Well, 
the only remedy. 16^ to enable Congrefs to. place .our 
commerce on a footing with the trade of other na- 
'.tjofu.' ' Foreign States have nothing to do with Maf- 
laehufetts or New York. I'hey muft make treaties 
with United America^ or not make them at ail. And 
iwhiie we boaft of the independence of particular Statef, 
ive lofe all the benefits of independence. For fear 
that Congrefs would abufe their powers and enrich 
themfelves, we, like the dog in the manger, will not 
even enrich ourfelves. We complain of poverty, and 
yet giv the profits of our trade to foreign nations. 
Infatuated men ! We have one truth to learn — That 
nothing but the ahfolute power tf regulating our commerce^ 
veiled in fome federal heady can ever reftore to us cafti, or 
turn the balance of trade in our favor. New York 
^one, by its advantageous fituation, is growing rich 
upon the fpoils of her neighbors, and impoyeriftiing 
the continent to fill her own treafury. 

. Lawyers, you fay, O deluded Americans ! are an 
evil. Will you always be fools ? Why Uwyers are as 

!50od men a» others : I venture to fay further, that 
awyers in this country have devifed and brought about 
the wifeft public meaiures that any State has adopted. 
My countrj'men, the expenfe of fupporting a hundred 
lawyers is a very great and a very needlefs expenfe. 
You pay to lawyers and courts every year thirty or 
forty thoufand pounds. A gi'eat expenfe^ indeed ! 
But courts and lawyers are not to be blamed. I'hf 
people are the caufe of the evil, and they alone, as in« 
dividuals, are able to remedy it. And yet the remedy 
is very fimple. Ceafe to run in debty or pay your debts 
pun&ually ; then lawyers will ceafe to exift, and court 
hcdifiiK vill be (hut. If you wi{h or exped any other 
I'cmedy than this, yt)i> certainly will be difappointed. 
A man, who purpofely rufhes down a precipice and 
breaks his arm, has no right to fay, that furgeons are 
gn evil in fociety. A Legiilature may unjuilly limit 
the furgeon's fee ; but the broken arm miift be healedi^ 
^nd % furgeon is the only man to do it. 

My 
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My friends, learn wi£dom. You are petceafale yet, 
and let the diftra/ftipns of your neighbors teach you tm 
•{Nreferve your tranquillity. 

Spend lefs monev than you earn, and you will cfcn 
day grow richer. Never nm in dd)t, and lawyers wfll 
become farmers. Never make paper money, and yoU 
will not cheat your citizens, nor have it to redeem. 
Above all, pay your public debtSj for ind^>ciidtf|OC aM 
ttic confederation rec^pire it. 
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KEW HAVEN/BBCEMBE&y l']t6* 

ADVICE to CONNECTiCUT FOLKS. 

MY FRIENDS, 

TIMES are hard ; money, is fcarce ; taxe$ are 
highy and private debts pufli us. What (hall 
wc do ? Why, hear a few fa£is, ftubbom fails, and 
then take a bit of advice. 

In the year .1637, our good forefathers declared an 
offenfiv war againft the Pequot Indians. Their troops 
were ninety men. Weathersfield was ordered to furn- 
Uh a hog for this army, WiQdfor a ram goat, and Hart- 
ford a hogihead of beer, and four or five gallons of 
ifa-ong water.* 

This was ancient fimplicity ! Let us make a little 
cftimatioi) of the expenfes annually incurred in ^oti" 
xie£ticut. (I fay incurred, for we can contrail debts^ 
though we cannot pay them.) 

I will juil make a diftipdion between neceflary and 
vhn^ceflary expe^feg. 

Keceflkrjr. Viiiece(fiiry« 

r. . r, £' £' £^ 

Governors falary, 300 300 

Lieutenant governor's, 100 100 

Upper hou^ attendance 
and travel, 60 days a . , , 
ye^, at lol. a day, 6oo 600 

XiOwer houfe, attendance 

' and travel, 170 mem- 
bers, at 6s. a day, 6p 

. djiys, 3^060 1,530 1,533 

|| J!I I ■ I'll I I . ■ . 1 " I I . J 

Carried oveTj 4,060 ^ 2,530 1,530 

^ See the records of this States where rum is called flrong 
Water. This was foon after the firft diililling of fpirits, and 
rum was not then named. It feems, however, that our pious 
anceflors had a ta^e f«r itj which their poflerity liave carefully 
improved* 
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ktiocking at the doors * of our neighbors, we .laugh it 
ibeir foliy. . .Befides, I keep a little drawer in my delk^ 
with money enough in it to pay the next tax ; andf 
never touch a farthing until the colle£tor caNs. NoWi, 
good folks, if you will take the famis method, you wil{ 
fave out of lawyers' fees and court charges, •on the mod 
moderate calculations, 20,oool, a yean 

2dly. I allow my family but two gallons of rum a 
year. • This is enough for any family, and too much 
ibr mod of them. I drink cyder and beer- of my own 
manufacture ; and my wife makes excellent beer, I af« 
fure you. I advife you all to do the fame. I am a-: 
iloniihed at you, good folks. Not a mechanic or li 
laborer goes to work for a merchant, but he carries 
t^ome a bottle of rum. Not a load of wood comes to 
towr>j but a gallon bottle is tied to the cart ftake to be 
^lled with rum. Scarcely a woman comes to town 
with tow cloth, but (he has a wooden gallon bottle ia 
one fide of her faddle bags, to fill with rum* A ftran- 
ger woiuld think you to be a nation of Itidians l^, 
your third for this paltry liquor. Take a bit of ad- 
vice from a gpod friend of yours* Get twogatlons 
of rum in a year ; have two or three frolics of innocent 
mirth ; keep a little fpirit for a medicine, and let vour 
common- drink be the produce or manufa(Elure of this 
country. 1 his will make a faving of almod 400,000 
gallons of rum, or 8o,cool. a year. 

3dly. Never buy any ufelefs clothing. 

Keep a good fuit for Sundays and other public days ; 
but let your common wearing apparel be good fubftan- 
tial cloths, and linens of your own manufacture. Let 
your wives and daughters lay afide their plumes. 
Feathers and fripperies fuit the Cherokees or the 
wench in your kitchen ; but they little become the fair 
daughters of America.* Out of the dry goods im« 
ported, you may fave 50,000!. a year. 

Thefe 

* I would juft mention to my fair readers, whom T love anA 
efteein, that feathers «nd other frippery of th^ hestd^ Are dif* 
reputable ia jBurbpe. 
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Thcfe favings amount to 150,0001. a year. This is 
tnore than enough to pay the intereft of all our public 
debts. 

My countrymen, I am not trifling "with you : I am 
ferious. ■ You feel the fads I date ; you know you are 
poor, and ought to know, the fault is all your own. 
Are you not fetisfied with the food and drink which 
this country affords ? The beefj^ the pork, the whear^ 
the com, the butter, the cheefc, the cyder, the beer, 
thofe luxuries which are heaped in profufion upon your 
tables ? If not, you muft expedl to be poor. In vain 
do yon wifli for mines of gold and filver. A mine 
vrouM be the greatefl curie that could befkl this coun- 
try. There is gold and (ilver enough in the world, and 
if you have not enough of it, it is becaufe you oonfume 
ftll vou earn in ufelefs food and drink. In vain do yoa 
^im to increaie the quantity of cafti by a mint, or by 
)Kiper emtflions. Should it rain millions of joes into 
yourchimnies, on your prefcnt fyftem of expenfes, yoa 
would ftiil have no money* It would leave the coun- 
try in fireams. Trifle not widi ferious fubje£ts, nor 
fpend your breath in empty willies. Reform ; econ- 
omize* This is the whole of your political duty. 
You may reafon, ijpoculate, complain, raife mobs, 
Ipcnd life in railing at Congrefs and your rulers ; but 
nnlefs you import lefs than you export, unlefs you fpend 
left than you earn, you will eternally be poor. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBEKt 1787. 

To the DISSENTING MEMBERS of 
the late Convention ^Pennsylvania* 

GENTLEMEN, 

YOUR long and elaborate publication^ afligning 
the reafons for your refuting to fubfcribe the rat- 
ification of the new Federal ConfiituUon^ has made iti 
appearance in the public papers, and, I flatter royfelf, 
'Will be read throughout the United States. It will 
feed the flame of oppofition among the weak, the wick* 
ed, the defigning, and the fadtious ; but it will make 
many new converts to the propofed government, and 
fumifh the old friends of it with new weapons of de« 
fence. I'he very attempt to excite uncdihefs and 
difturbance in a State, about a meafure legally and con* 
flitutionally adopted, after a long and ample difcuflion 
in a convention of the people's delegates^ will creattt 
fufpicions of the goodnefs of your caufe. My addreA 
to you will not be fo lengthy as your publication % 
your arguments ^xtfew^ altho your harangue ia hng 
and itiftdious. 

You begin with telling the world, that n$ defeSi was 
dlfcovered in the frefent cor^ederation^ till after the tuar^ 
Why did you not publifli the truth ? You know, gen* 
tlemen, that during fix years of the war, we had tw 
confederation at alt. You know that the war com- 
menced in April, 1775, and that we had no confederal 
iion till March, 1781. You know (for fome of you 
are men of abilities and reading) or ought to know, a 
principle oifear^ in time of war, operates more power- 
fully ih binding together the States which have a com**' 
mon intereft, than all the parchment compads on 
earth. Could we, then, difcover the defeds of our 

> prefent 
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^fent confederation, with two years* experience only^ 
and an enemy in oar country ? You know we could 

Hot. 

I will not undertake to detefl the falfehood of every 
aflertion, or th^ fallacy of all your reafoning on each 
article. In the moft of them the public will anticipate 
any thing I could fay, and confute your arguments a» 
feft as they read them. But, gentlemen, your reafon- 
ing againft the new Conflitution refembles that of Mr4 
Hume on miracles. You begin with fome gratis di£ia^ 
which are denied ;*you affume prsmifes which are to^ 
taify falfe^ and then reafon on them with great addrefs. 
Your whole reafoning, and that of all the oppofers of 
the federal government, is built on this falfe principle^ 
that the federal Legijlature will • be a body diftin^from 
and independent of i\it people. Unlefs your oppofition 
is grounded on that principle^ it ftands on nothing ; and 
on any other fuppofition, your arguments are but dt- 
eiamatory noufinfei 

But the principle is falfe. The Congrefs, under 
ihe propofed conflitution, will have xhtfame interefl as 
the people ; they are apart of the people ; their interefl 
is infeparable frpm that of the people ; and this union 
of interefl will eternally remain, whil6 the right of e- 
lefHon (hall continue in the people. Over this right 
Congrefs will have no control : I'he time and manner 
of cxercifing that right are very wifely vefted in Con- 
grefs ; otherwife a delinquent State might embarrafs 
the meafures of the Union. The fafety of the public 
-rtquires that the federal body'fhould prevent any par- 
ticular delinquency ; but the right of eleSlion is above 
their control ; it muji remain in the people, and be ex- 
ercifed once in two, four or fix years. A body thus 
organized, with thirteen Legiflatures watching their 
meafures, and fcveral millions of jealous eyes infpetS^- 
ing their condu«Sl, would not be apt to betray their 
conAituents. Yet this is not the belt ground of fafe- 
ty. The firft and almoft only principle that eovems 
Doen, is 'tnter£ft. - Love of our country b a powerful aux- 
iliary motiv to patriotic adlions \ but rarely or never 

operates > 
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operates againft private inUreJL The only requifit to 
iecure liberty, is to conne^ the inUnJl of the gtroermrt 
iwith that of the governed. Blend thefe interefts ; xxt^kt 
them mfeparable, and both are fafe from voluntary in- 
vafion. How (hall this union be formed ? This quef- 
tion is anfwered. The union is formed by the eqnal 
principles on which the people of thefe States hold 
their property and thdr rights. But how (hall this 
union of interefts be perpetuated ? The anfwer is eafy % 
bar all perpetuities of eftates; prevent any exclufiv 
rights ; preferve all preferment dependent on the choice 
of the people ; fufTer no power to exift independent of 
the people or their reprefentativs. While there exiftt 
no power in a State, which is independent on the will 
of the ele£lors, tiie rights of the people are fecure^. 
The only barrier againft tyranny, that is neceflary in 
any State, is the ekf.lion ofUgiJlaton by the yeomannr of 
that Statd Preferve that^ and every privilege is . lafe. 
The legillators thus chofcn to reprefent the people^ 
(hould have all the power that the people would have, 
were they aflembled in one body to deliberate upon 
public meafures. The diftindlion between the powers 
of the people and of their reprefentativs in the Legifla- 
ture, is as abfurd in theory^ as it proves pernicious in 
praJiice, A diftipftion, which has already counte- 
nanced and fupported one rebellion in America ^ has 
prevented many gooJ meafures ; has produced many 
iaJ'^ has created animoiities in many States, and em- 
barrafTrnents in all.^ it has taught the people a le£b 
fon, which, if they continue to praflife, will bring law^ 
intQ contempt, and frequently mark our country with 
blood. 

You obje£t, gentlemen, to the powers vefted in Coo^ 
grefs. Permit me, to a(k you, where will you limit 

their 

* ^ome of the bills of rights in America declare, that thtf 
people have a right to meet together, and confult for the pub« 
lie ikfety ; thai their legiflators are refponfible to them ; tliat 
they are fervants, Sec, Such declarations give people an idea, 
that as irtdividuals, or in town meetings, they have a potvcr 
paramount to that of the Legiflature. No wonder, tliat with 
fuch ideas, they attempt to refid law. 
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Uieir powers i What bounds will you prefcribe ? You 
1»ill reply— wr will nftrvi urtain rights^ which wi deem 
invaluable^ and reftrain iur rulers from abridging them. 
But^ gentlemen, let me aflc you, how will you define 
thefe rights \ would you fay, the liberty of the prefi Jhall 
mt he reftrained ? Well, what is this liberty of the 
jMvfsl Is it an unlimited licence to publi(h any thing 
eiMd every thing With impunity? Iffo, the author and 
printer of any treatife, however obfcene and blafphem* 
DU9, wiU be fcreened from puniQiment. You know^ 
gentkmen, that there are books extant, fo (hockingly 
and infamoufly obfcene and fo daringly blafphemous^ 
that no fbciety on earth would be vindicable in fqfFer* 
ii^tbe publimers to pafs unpuni(hed» You certainly 
know that fuch cafes have happened, and mny happerl 
again : Nay, you know that they 2LTt probable. Would 
nbtthilt inaelinite expreffion, the liberty ofthepre/s, ex- 
tend to the juftification of every pojible publication? 
Yes, getitlemen, you know, that under fuch a general 
licenfe, a man who fhould pubiifh a treatiie to prove 
his Maker a knave^ muft be fcreened from legal punifh- 
ment. I Ihudder at the thought ! But the truth mud 
tiot be concealed; The conftitutions of feveral States 
guarantee that very licenfe. 

But if you attempt to define the liberty of the prefsy 
and afcertain what cafes (hall fall within that privilege^ 
during the courfe of centuries, where will you begin ? 
Or rather^ where will you end? Here, gentlemen, you 
Will be f>u2z}ed. Some publications certainly may btf 
a breach of civil law : You will not have the lefFront- 
lery to deny a truth fo obvious and intuitivly evident* 
Admit thdt principle \ and unlefs you can define pre- 
dfeiy the cafes, which are, and are not a breach of law^ 
you havtt no right to fay, the liberty of the prefs (hall 
Mt be reftrained \ for fuch a licenfe would warrant 
any breach of law. Rather than hazard fuch an abufe 
cf privilege, is it riot betterto leave the right altogether 
with your rulers and your pofterity ? No attempts 
haveever been made by a legiflativ body in America, 
t^ adbridge that privilege ; atiS in this free enlightened 

L country^ 
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country, no attempts could fucceed, unlcls the public 
fhould be convinced that an abufe of it would warrant 
the reAridion. Should this ever be the caie, you have 
no right to fay, that a future Legiflaturcj or that poi^ 
terity (hall not abridge the privilege, or punifh its »* 
bufes. 

But you fay, that trial by jury is an unalienable 
right, that ought not to.be trufted with our rulers* 
Why not ? If it is fuch a darling privilege, will not 
Congrefs be as fond of it, as their conftituents i An 
elevation into that council, does not render a man itt* 
fenfible to his privileges, nor place him beyond the ne- 
ccffity of fccuring them. A member of Congrefs b 
liable to all the operations of law, except during hb 
attendance on public buiinefs ; and (hould he confent 
to a law, annihilating any right whatever, he deprives 
himfclf, his family and eilate, of the benefit refulting 
from that right, as well as his conftituentsv This dr- 
cumdance alone, is a fuiHcient fecurity. 

But, why this outcry about juries ? If the people 
efteem them fo highly, why do they ever neglefl them» 
and fuffer the trial by them to go into difufe ? In fome 
States, Courts of Admiralty have no juries^ nor Courts of 
Chancery at all. In the City Courts of fome States^ 
juries are rarely or never called, altho the parties may 
demand them ; and one State, at leaft, has lately paff- 
ed an adl, empowering the parties to fubmit both iaw 
TindfaSi X.O the court. It is found, that the judgment 
of a court gives as much fatisfadion, as the verdiiEl of 
a jury ; for the court are as good judges of hi&y as ju- 
ries, and much better judges of law* I have ng defire to 
abolifh trials by jury, ahho the original defign and ex- 
cellence of them, is in many cafes fuperfeded. . While 
the people remain attached to this mode of deciding^' 
caufes, I am confident, that no Congrefs can wreft the- 
privilege from them. » 

But, gentlemen, our legd proceedings want a re^ 
form. Involved in all the mazes of perplexity, which' 
the chicanery of lawyers could invent, in the courfe of 
five thoufand years, our road to juftice and redreft is. 

tedious, 
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I6dibus^ fatiguing and expenfiv. Our judicial pro- 
Iceedings are capabk of being Amplified, and improved 
in alnrK>ft every particular. For mercy's fake, gentle- 
tnen, do not (hut the door igainft improvement. If 
the people of AiMtica, fhbuld ever fpum the (hackles 
of opinion, and venture to leave the road, which is (6 
f>vergr6wrt with briers and thorns, as to ftrip a man's 
clothes from his back as be pafles, I am certain they 

* can devife a more eafy, fafe, and expeditious mode of 
adminiftering tht laws, than that which harafles every 
poor mortal, that is wretched enough to want iegal 
juftice. In States wherie very refpe<5abk merchants^ 
have repeatedly told me, they had rather lofe a debt of 
fifty pounds, than attempt to recover it by a legal 
prcMcefs, one would think that men, who value liberty 
and property, would not reftrain any government front 

• fuggefting a remedy for fuch diforders. 

Another right, which you would place beyond thd 
•f^ach of Cortgrefs, is the writ of habeas corpus. Will 
you fay that this right may not be fufpended in any 
cafe ? You dare not* If it may be fufpertded in any 
cafe, and th6 Congrefs are to judge of the neccflity, 
tvhat fecurity have you in a declaration in its favor ? 
You had much better fay nothihg Upon the fubjedl, 

Botybu are frightened at a (landing army. I beg 
y«yu, gentlemen, to define a Jianding army. If yoU 
^ould refufe to giv Gongrefs power to raife tt-oops, to 
guard our frontiers, and gslrrifon forts, or in (hort, to 
Ihiiift men for any purpofe, thfen we underftand you ; 
you tie the hands of your rulers, fo that they cannot 
defend ydu againft any invafion. This is prote(51:ion, 
^ indeed ! But if Congrefs can rkife a body of troops for 
a year, they can raife them for a hundred years^ and 
your declaration againft Jianding armies can have no 
other efFed, than to prevent Congrefs from denomi- 
nating their troops, z Jianding artny. You would only 
introduce into this country the Englifh farce of me- 
chanically pafiing an annual bill for the fupport of 
^^xfops which ate never di(b^nded. 

You 
L a 
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You objeA to the indefinite power of taxation Ut 
Congrefs. You mud then limit the exercife of that 
power by the fums of money to be raifed ^ or leavinjf 
the fums indefinite, muft prefcribe the particular mm 
in which, and the articles on which the money is to( 
be raifed. But the fums cannot be afcertained, be* 
caufe the necefiities of the States cannot be forefeeo 
nor defined. It is beyond even your wifdom and pro* 
found knowlege, gentlemen, to afcertain the piiblie 
exigencies, and reduce them to the provifions of a con- 
fiitution. And if you would prefcribe the mode of 
raiting money, you will meet with equal difficulty* 
The different States have different modes of taxation^ 
and I queftion much whether even your doll, gentle^ 
men, could invent a uniform fyftem that would fit eafy 
upon every State. It mud therefore be left to cxperi* 
ment, with a power that can corre<fl the eixors of a fyf*. 
tern, and fuit it to the habits of the people. And if 
no uniform mode will anfwer this purpofe^ it will be 
in the power of Congrefs to lay taxes in each Stat% 
according to its particular practice. 

You know that requifitions on the States are inef* 
fe^lual ; that they cannot be rendered efFedhial, but hj 
a compulfory power in Congrefs j that without ai* cN 
ficient power to raife nfioiney, government cannot fecure 
perfon, property or juftice ; that fuch power is as fafely 
lodged in your R^prefentativi in Congrefs, as it is \Sk 
your Rtprejentati'Ui in your diftin^Si Legiilatures^ 

You would likewife redrain Congrefs from requiring 
ixcejfru bail or impofing excejjru fines and unujual fun^jh^ 
ment. fiut unlefs you can, in every poffible inftanctf 
previoufly define the words excejjpu and unujual % if jou 
leave the difcretion of Congrefs to define them on oc- 
cafion, any refiri(5tion of their power by a general in<^ 
definit expreflion, is a nullity — mere formal mnfenfe* 
What confummate arrogance muft you poflefs, to pre* 
fume you can now make better provifion for the gpv«f 
crnment of thefe States, during the courfe of ages aod 
centuries, than the future Legidatures cad, on (hi 
fpur of the occafion ! Yet your whole reafoning on tho 

fubieft 
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fobjefl implies this arrogance^ and a prefumption that 
fou have a right to legiflate for pofterity ! 

Bill to complete the lift of unalienable rights, you 
would rnfert a claufe in your declaration, that every 
tddy Jhall^ in good weather^ hunt on his own land ^ and catch 
fifo in rivers that are public property^ Here, gentlemen- 
TOU muft have exerted the whole force of your genius I 
l^ot even the all important fubjeft of legijlating for a 
tvorld^ can reftrain my laifghter at this claufe ! As a 
ibp^einent to that article of your bill of rights, I 
would fuggeft the following reftridtion : — ^^ That Con- 
grefs (hall ne\fer reftrain any inhabitant of America 
from eating and drinking, atfeafonable times j dr prevent 
his lying on his left fide^ in a long winter's night, or 
even on his back, wl>en he is fatigued by lying on his 
right." This article is of juft as much confequencc as 
riic eighth claufe of your propofed bill of rights. 

But to be more ferious, gentlemen, you muft havt; , 
had in idea the forcft laws in Europe, when you infertr 
4ed that article ; for no cir^umftance that cyer took 
jplace in America, could have fuggefted the thought of 
9 declaration in favor of hiinting and fiftiing. WiQ 
you forever perfift in error ? Do you not refleft that 
the ftate of property, in America, is direftly the reverfe 
of what it is in Europe ? Do you nqt confider, that 
the foreft laws in Europe originated in feudal tyranny^ 
pf which not a trace is to be found in America ? Do 
you not know that in this country almoft every farmer 
is lord of his own foil ? That inftead of fufFering un- 
der the oppreflion of a monarch and nobles, a clafs of 
haughty mafters, totally independent of the people, al- 
inoft every man in America is a lord himfe^y enjoying 
his property in fee ? Where then the neceffity of laws 
to fecure hunting and fiftiing ? You "^ay juft as well 
^(k for a claufe, giving licenfe for every man to tjll his 
own land^ or milk his own cows. The barons in Eu- 
rope procured foreft laws to fecure the right of hunting 
on their own land^ from the intrufion of thofe who had 
po property in lands. But the diftributiQn of land in 
AiQepc^, not only fuperfcdes the neceflity of any laws 

' upon 
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upon this fubjecf^, but renders them abfolutely trifling* 
The fame laws which fecurethe property in land,' fi(* 
cure to the owner the right of ufing it as he pleafes. 

But you are frightened at the profpef): of a confoBdO' 
ilon of the States. I differ from you very widely. I am, 
afraid, after all our attempts to unite the States, that 
contending interefts, and the pride of State foyereign- 
ties, will either prevent our union, or render our federal 
government weak, flow and inefficient. The danger 
is all on thi^ fide* If any thing under heaven now en- 
dangers our liberties and independence^ it is that fingle 
circumftance. 

You harp upon that claufe of the new conftitution, 
which declares, that the laws of the United States^ &c. 
(hall be the fupreme law of the land ; when you knov 
that the powers of the Congrefs are defined, to extend 
>only to thofe patters which are in their nature and cfi- 
feds, general. You know, the Congrefs cannot med- 
dle with the internal police of any State, or abridge it$ 
Sovereignty. And you know, at the fame time, that ia 
all general concerns, the laws of Congrefs muft b^ Jk^ 
fremey ox they niuft be nothing. 
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On TEST LAWS, OATHS of ALLEGI^ 
ANCE' and ABJURATION, and PAR^ 
TIAL EXCLUSIONS/roTT^ OFFICE. 

TO change the current of opinion, is a moft diffi- 
cult tafk, and the attempt is often ridiculed. Fpr 
this reafon, I expe£l the following remarks will be 
palled over with a flight reading, and all attention to 
them ceafe with a hum. 

The revifal of the teft law has at length pafled by a 
refpe£bble majority of the Reprefentativs of this State. 
This is a prelude to wifer meafures ; people arejufta- 
making from delufion. The time will come (and may 
the day be near !) when all teft laws, oaths of allegiance^ 
abjuration, and partial excliifions from civil offices, 
will be profcribed from this land of freedom. 

Americans ! what was the origin of thefe difcrimi- 
nations ? What is their ufc ? 

They originated in favage ignorance, and they are 
the inftruments of flavery. Emperors anc^ generals, 
who wiftied to attach their fubjeJfts to their perfons and 
government j who wifhed to exercife defpotic fway 
oyer them, or profccute villanous wars, (for mankind 
have always been butchering each other) found the fo- 
lemnity of oaths had art excellent effed: on poor fuper- 
ftitiou& foldiers and vaffals ; oracles, derpons, eclipfes ; 
All the terrifying phenomena of nature, have at times 
had remarkable dffeds in fecuring the obedience of 
men to tyrants. Oaths of fealty", and farcical ceremo- 
nies of homage, were very neceffary to rivet the chains 
of feudal vailals ; foir the whole fyftem of European 
tenures was ere^led on jqrifdidion, and is fupported 
.^Icly by ignorance, fuperftition, artifice, or military 

force. 
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force. Oaths; of allegiance may poilibly be ftUl nccefc 
fary in Europe, where there are fo many contending 
powers contiguous to each other : But what is their 
life in America ? To fccurc fidelity to the State, it will 
be anfwered. But where is the danger of defeAion ? 
Will the inhabitants join the Britifh in Nova Scotia or 
Canada ? Will they rebel ? Will they join the favages, 
and overthrow the State ? No ; all thefe are vifionary 
dangers. My countrymen, if a State has any tiiiiig to, 
fear from its inhabitants, the conditution or the lawt 
muft be wrong. Danger cannot poflibly arifc from 
any other caufe. 

Permit me to offer a few ideas to your minds ; and 
let them be the fubjedl of more than oqe hoards reflex* 
tion. 

An oath creates no new obligation. A witnefs, yfhCK 
fwears to tell the whole truth, is under no new obliga- 
tion to tell the whole truth. An oath reminds him of 
his duty ; he fwears to do as he ought to do ; that 1$^ 
}ie adds an exprefs promife to an implied one. A mor« 
al obligation is not capable of addition or diminution. 

When a man (leps his foof into a State, he becomes 
fubje(3 to its general laws. When he joins it as a 
member, he is fubje^l to all its laws. The zA of en- 
tering into fociety, binds him to fubmit to its laws» 
9nd to promote its intereft. Every man, who livs ur^* 
der a govamment, is under allegiance to that governi» 
ment. Ten thpvifand oaths do not increafe the obli^ 
gation upon him to be a faithful fubje£):. 

But, it will be a(ked, how (hall we diftinguifh ho^ 
tween the friend^ and enemies of the government ? t 
^nfwer, by annihilating all diflindjons. A good coi^-^ 
ftitution, and good laws, make good fubjeSs. I chal^ 
lenge the hiftory of mankind to produce an inftance of 
bad fubje£is qnder a good government. The teft law 
in Penfylvania has produced more diforder, by making 
enemies in this State, than have curfed all the union 
^eftdes. During the war, every thing gaye way xq 
force ; but the feelings and principles of war ought t^ 
i>? forgotten in peace, 

A*>J^rati«il 
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• Abjuration ! a badge of folly, borrowed from the 
dark ages of bigotry. If the government of Penfylva- 
via is better than that of Great Britain, the fubjedls 
wll prefer it, and abjuration is perfe£tly nugatory. If 
pot, the fubjedl vrill have his partialities in fpite of any 
Iblemn renunciation of a foreign power. 

But what right has even the Legiflature to deprive 
gny clafs of citizens of the benefits and emoluments of 
^ivil government? If any men have forfeited their 
iivca or eftates, they are no longer fubjeSs ; they ought 
to be baniflied or nung. If not, no law ought to ex- 
clude them from civil emoluments. If any have com* 
mitted public crimes, they are punifhable ; if any have 
jseca guilty, and have not been detected, the oath, as it 
now (lands, obliges them to confefs their guilt. To 
fake the oath, is an implicit acknowlegement of inno«- 
cence ; to refufe it, is an implicit confeflion that the 
•perfon has aided and abetted the enemy. T'his is rank 
f^potifm. The inquifition can do no more than force 
Confeffion from the accufed. 

I pray God to enlighten the minds of the Ameri* 
fSins. I wifli they would (hake off every badge of ty- 
fanny. Americans ! — The beft way to make meii 
honeft, is to let them enjoy equal rights and privileges ; 
fiev€r fufpedt a fet of men will be rogues, and make 
laws proclaiming that fufpicion. Leave force to gov- 
fern the wretched va(rals of European nabobs, and rec- 
pncile fubjeSs to your own conftitqtions by their excel- 
lent nature and beneficial e(fe£is. No man will com- 
mence enemy to a government which givs him as many 
privileges as his neighbors enjoy. 
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No. XV. 

SKETCHES of the RISE, PROGRESS ani 
CONSEQUENCES of the late REVOLU- 
TION. 

Written in the vcars 1787, 178S, and >7$9 ; now repnbliibed^ 
with material corrections, and a Lettek> ^rpn^ the ^te 
CoMMANpEnin Chief, explaining the Circum(lfUK:es an4 
Proceedings, preparatory to the Capture of Lord Cp&v* 

AMERICA was originally peopled by uncivilized 
nations, which lived moflly by hunting and fifli- 
mg. The Europeans, who firfl vifited thefe (hores, 
treating the nativs as wild beafts Qf the foreft, whick 
have no property in the woods where they roam, plantj- 
cd the ftandard of their refpeftiv mailers where they 
fird landed, and in their names claimed the country by 
right of difiovery* Prior to any fettlement in North 
America numerous titles of this kind were acquired by 
the Englifh, French, Spanifh, and Dutch navigator^ 
M^ho came hither for the purpofes of fifhing and trad#> 
ing with the nativs. Slight as fuch titles were, they 
vrere afterwards the caufes of contention between the 
European nations. The fubjedls of differe^it princes 
often laid claim to the fame tradl of country, becaujfe 
both had difcovered the fame river or promontary j or 
b^caufe the extent of their refpedliv claims was indc^ 
terminate. 

While the fettlements in this vaft uncultivated coun* 
try were inconfiderable and fcattered, and the trade of 
it confined to the bartering of a few trinkets for furs, )^ 
trade carried on by a few adventurers, the interfering 
of claims produced rio important controverfy among 

the 

♦ As well may the New Zealanders, who have not yet dif. 
covered Europe, fit out a fliip, land on the coaft of England oir 
Francis, and, finding no inhabitants but poor filhermen 9xA 
peafants, claim the whole country by right ofdifc9vei^. 
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the fettlers or the nations of Europe. But in propor- 
tion to the progrefs of population, and the growth of 
the American trade, thejealoufies of the nations, which 
had made early difcoveries and fettlements on this 
coaft) were alarmed ; ancient claims were revived ; and 
each power took meafures to extend and fecure its owr> 
poiieffions at the expenfe of a rival. 

By the treaty of Utrecht in 17 13, the Englifh claim* 
ed a right of cutting logwood in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, in South America. In the exercife of this 
right, the Englifli merchants had frequent opportuni- 
ties of carrying on a contraband trade with the Span- 
ifli fettlements on the continent. To remedy this 
evil, the Spaniards refolved to annihilate a claim, 
"which, though often acknowleged, had never been 
pearly afcertained. To efFedl this defign, they cap- 
tured the Englifli veflels, which they found along the 
Spanifh Main, and many of the Britiih fubjefls were 
(doomed to work in the mines of Potofi. 

^Repeated feverities of this kind at length (1739) 
produced a war between England and Spain. Porto 
Bello was taken from the Spaniards, by Admiral Ver- 
non. Commodore Anfon, with a fquadron of (hips, 
failed to the South Seas, diftrefTed the Spanifli fettle* 
lacnts on the wefiern fhore of America, and took a 
galleon, laden with immenfe riches. But in 1741a 
formidable armament, defined to attack Carthagena, 
under the command of Lord Cathcart, returned un- 
fuccefsful, with the iofs of upwards of twelve thoufand 
Britiih foldiers and feamen ; and the defeat of the ex« 
pedition, raifed a clamor againft the miniAer, Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, which produced a change in the admin- 
jftration. This change removed the fcene of war to 
£un>pe, fo that America was not immediately affedled 
by the fubfequent tranfaflions ; except that Louif* 
burgh, the principal fortrefs of Cape Breton, was taken 
from the French by General Pepperell, affifted by 
Commodore Warren ^^nd a body of New England 
tpops. 

This 
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This war was ended in 1748 by the treaty of peacv 
figned at Aix la Chapelle, by which reftitution wa 
made on both fides of all places taken dttrkig the 
war. 

Peace, however, was of (hort duration. The French 
pofleiTed Canada, and bad made conliderable fettle* 
ments in Florida, claiming the country on both fidei 
of the Miffiiippi, by right of difcovery. To fecure and 
extend their claims, they eftabliihed a line of forts, oa 
the £ngli(h poileifions, from Canada to Florida. They 
had fecured the important pafs at Niagara, and ereded 
a fort at the junction of the Allegany and Mononga- 
hela rivers, called Fort Du Quefne. They took pains 
to fecure die friendfhip and al&ilance of the nattvs, en* 
croachments were made upon the Engiiih poiIeffioiH| 
and mutual injuries fucceeded. The difputes among 
the fet tiers in America, and the meafures taken by tbi 
French to command all the trade of the St. Lawrenoi 
river on the north, and of the Miflifippi on the fouthi 
excited a jealoufy in the Englifli nation, which iom^ 
broke forth in open war. 

In 1756, four expeditions were undertaken in Amer^ 
ica againd the French. OAe was conducted by Gen* 
era! Monckton,. who had orders to drive the French 
from the encroachments on the province of Nova* 
Scotia. This expedition was attended with fucoefs* 
General Johnfon was ordered, with a body of troops, 
to take poiTeflion of Crown Point, but he did not ftic-^ 
ceed. General Shirley commanded an expeditioa 
againfl: the fort at Niagara, but loft the feafon by 
delay. General firaddock marched againft fort Da 
Quefne, but in penetrating through the wildemefs, he 
incautiouily fell into an ambufcade and fuffered a total 
defeat. General Braddock was killed, but a p:irr of 
his troops were faved by the prudence and braver}' of 
General Waihington, at this time a Colonel, who thei| 
began to exhibit proofs of thofe military talents, by 
which he afterwards condu£ted the armies of America 
to viftory, and his country to independence. The il| 

fuccefs 
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tacc^ of thefe expeditions left tfie £ng!i(h fettlements 
ta America expoied to the depredations of both th« 
French and Indians. But the war now raged in £u« 
rope and the £aft Indies, and engaged the* attention of 
both nations in thofe quarters. 

It was not until the campaign in 1758^ that affairs 
tfiiimed a more favorable afpedt in America. But jip- 
On a changeof adminiftration, Mr. Pitt was appointed 
Prime Minifter, and the operations of war became 
more vigorous and fuccefsfui. General Amherft was 
ftnt to take pofleflion of Cape Breton ; and after a 
warm iiege, the garrifon of Louifburgh furrendered by 
capitulation. General Forbes was fuccefsfui in taking 
pofTeffion of fort Du Quefne, which the French thought 
' fit to abandon. But General Abercrombie, who com- 
. snanded the troops deftined to zA againft the French 
Itt Crown Point and Ticonderoga, attacked the lines at 
Tlconderoga, where the enemy were ftrongly entrench- 
cd> and was defeated with a terrible (laughter of his 
troops. After his defeat, he returned to his camp at 
Lake George. 

The next year, more efFedual meafures were takeit 
to fubdue the French in America. General Prideaux 
tii4 Sir William Johnfon began the operations of the 
campaign by taking the French fort near Niagara.* 
General Amherft took pofleffion of the forts at Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga, which the French had aban- 
doned. 
. But the decifiv blow, which proved fatal to the 
French xnterefts in America, was the defeat of the 
l^rench army, and the taking of Quebec, by the brave' 
general Wolfe. This hero was flain in the beginning 
of the action, onthe plains ot Abram, and Monfieur 
Montcalm, the French commander, likewife loft his 
lifie. The lofs of Quebec was foon followed by the 
capture of Montreal, by General Amherft, and Can- 
ada has remained ever fince in pofleflion of the £ng- 
lifti. 

Colonel 

. * General Prideaux was killed by the 'buriUng of a 9K>rtar> 
before the furrendcr of the French^ 
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Colonel Grant, in 176 1, defeated the CheitricMS 'A 

Carolina, and obliged them to fue for peace. Thtf 
next year, Martinico was taken by Admiral Rodfiey 
and General Monkton ; and alfo the iflands of Gr0na« 
da, St. Vincents, and others. The capture of theA 
^as foon tollowed by the furrender of the Havaona^ 
the capital of the iiland of Cuba. 

In 1763, a dcfinitiv treaty of peace was concluded at 
Paris, between Great Britain, France and Spain, by 
which the Englilh ceded to the French feveral iflands 
in the Weft Indies, but were confirmed in the pofleffioil 
of ail North America on this fide the Miffliiippi, except 
New Orleans, and a fmall diftridt of the neighboring 
country. 

But this war, however brilliant the fuccefs^ and glo- 
rious the event, proved the caufe of great and unex- 
pe£);ed misfortunes to Great Britain. Engaged with 
the combined powers of France and Spain, during fev- 
eral years, her exertions were furprifing, and her cx-» 
penfe immenfe. To difcharge the debts of the nation, 
the parliament was obliged to have recourfe to new ex- 
pedients for raifing money. Previous to the laft treaty 
in 1763, the parliament had been fatisfied to niife t 
revenue from the American Colonies by monopoly of 
their trade. 

At the beginning of the laft war with France, com- 
miftioners from many of the colonies had afTembled at 
Albany, and propofed that a great council (hould be 
formed by deputies frbm the fevferal colonieis, which, 
with a general Governor to be appointed by the 
crown, (hould be empowered to take meafures 'for the 
common fafety, and to raife money for the execution 
of their defigns This propofal was not reliftied by 
the Britiftii miniftry ; but in place of this plan, it was 
propofed, that the Governors of the colonies, with the 
affiftance of one or two of their council, ftiould aflem- 
bleand concert meafures for the general defence jereA 
forts, levy troops, and draw on the treafury of England 
fot monies that (hould be wanted ; but the treafury to 
b^ reimburfed by a tax on the colonies, to be laid by 

the 
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c £ngli{h parliament. To this plan, which ^wopld 

ply an avowal of the right of parliament to tax tho 

olonies, the provincial aflemhlies obja^d with un* 

ken firmnefs. It feems, therefore, that the Britifti 

liament, before the war, had it in contemplation to 

ercife the right they claimed of taxing the colonies at 

leafure, without permitting them to be reprefented* 

deed it is obvious that they laid hold of the alarming 

tuation of the colonies about the year 1 754, and 1755, 

^o^orce them into an acknowlegement of the right, or 

9o the adoption of meafures that might afterwards be 

^^Irawn into precedent. The colonies however, with 

^Ki uncommon forefight and tirmnefs, defeated all their 

-attempts. The war was carried on by requifitions. on 

^c colonies for fupplies of men and money, or by vol- 

lintary contributions. 

• But no fooner was peace concluded, than the Eng- 

Ii(h parliament refumed the plan of taxing the colo-> 

Dies I and to juftify their attempts, faid, that the money 

to be raifed, was to be appropriated to defray the ex-> 

penfe of defending them in the late war. 

The firft attempt to raife a revenue in America ap* 
pear^d in the memorable Jiamp a£i^ paded March 22> 
1765 ; by which it was enadled th^t certain inftruments 
of writing, as bills, bonds, &c. (liould not be valid in 
law,' unleS drawn on (lamped paper, on which a duty 
was laid. No fooner was this ad publifhed in Amer- 
ica, than it raifed a general alarm. The people were 
filled with appreheniions at an a£^ which they fuppof* 
edan attack on their conftitutional rights. The colo- 
nies petitioned the king and. parliament for a redrefs of 
the grievance, and formed afTociations for the purpofe 
of preventing thcimportation and ufe of BritiHi man- 
u&£lures, until the adl Ihould be repealed. This fpir« 
ited and unanimous oppofition of the Americans pro- 
duced the deiired tSe&. ; and on the i8th of March^ 
1766, the (lamp a6l was repealed. The ne>y$ of the 
rc^al was received in the colonies with univerfa] joy» 
and the trade between them and Great Britain was re- 
. newed pn th^ mod liberal footing. 

The 
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The parliament, by repealing this aA, lb 
to their American brethren, did not intend to lay afide 
the fcheme ofa^i^ng a revenue in the colonies^ but 
merely to change the mode. Accordingly the next 
year, they paiTed an a6t, hying a certain duty oa glafii^ 
tea, paper, and painters' col^ ; articles whieh were 
much wanted, and not manufadtuced, in America. 
This. aA kindled the refentment of the Americans^ and 
excited a general oppofition to the nieifare ; io that 
parliament thought proper in 1770, to take off tbelil 
duties, except three pence a pound on tea. Yet this 
duty, howevei* trifling, kept alive the jealoufy of the 
colonics, and their o[^o(ition to parliamentary taxation 
continued and increafed. 

.But it mud be remembered that the inconvenience 
of paying the duty was not the fole, nor principal cauiis. 
of the oppofition, it was the principle which, once ad- 
mitted, would have fubgedted the colonies to unlimit'* 
ted parliamentary taxation, without the privilege of 
being reprefented. The rights abftrafUy confidered^ 
was denied ; and the fmalleitl attempt to eftablifli the 
claim by precedent, was uniformly reiifted. The A- 
xnericans could not be deceived as to the views of par- 
liament ; for the repeal of the (lamp adt was accomp««' 
hied with an unequiyoca! declaration, ^^ that the par« 
liament had a right to make laws of fuflident validity 
to bind the colonies in all cafes whatfoever/* 

The colonies therefore entered into meafures to eck^ 
courage their own manufadlures, and home produce 
tions, and to retrench the ufe of foreign fuperfluities \ 
^hile the importation of tea was prohibited. In tbt 
royal and proprietary governments, the Governors and 
people were in a (late of continual warfare. AiTeai*^, 
biles were repeatedly called^ and fuddenly diilblved. 
While fitting, the afiemblies employed the time in flat- 
Jdg grievances and framing remonftrances. To in- 
flame thefe difcontents, an aA of parliament was paiT- 
ed, ordaining that the Governors and Judges fliotiki,' 
receive thdr falaries of the crown ; thus making them 
independent of the provincial aflemblies, and removea- 
ablcr only at the pleafure of the kingi Thefe 
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Th^fe arbitrary pmcecdings, with many others not 
h<^c mentioned, could' not fdll of producing a rup- 
ture. The firft «a of violence, was the ^aflaerc at 
Bofton,. on the evening of the fifth of March, itto* 
A body of Briti(h troops had be^ Rationed in Bofton 
lOfiwetht inhabitants^ and enforce the meafures <>( 
parhamerlt. On the fatal day, when blood was to ht 
Sied^ as a plr6^1ude to rtiore tr-agic fcenes, a riot was 
taiied among foiM foldiefs and boys*; the former, ag-- 
^nrfling by throwing (h6w balls at the latter* * The 
bickerings and ' jealoufies between the inhabitants and 
foMiers^ which had been frequent before, now became 
fbnous. A multitude was foon colle^^ed, and the 
cohtroveirfy became fo warm, that to difperfe the 
{>eopIe, the troops were embddied and ordered to fire 
Upon the inhabitants. Thii fatal order was exe- 
cuted, and feveral perfons fell a facrifice. The people 
MtnHned their vengeance at the time ; 1}ut this wan- 
ton z£i 6( vcfudty and military defpotifm fanned the 
fttflfie of liberty; a flame that was not to be extin- 
guiihed but by a totdl feparation of the colonies from 
Sleir ppprdfiv ahd h6ftile parent. 

Ift 1773, the fpirit of the Americans broke out inte 
iqpen violence. The Gafpee, an armed fchooner, be- 
Idng|ins to his Britannic Majefty, had been ftationed at 
IVcviacnce, in Rhode Ifland, to prevefft fmuggling^ 
The vigilance of the commahder irritated the inhabit- 
knts to that degree, that about two hundred armed men 
entered the vei^l at iiight, compelled tlie ofiicers and 
men to go on fliotc, and fet fire to the fchooner. A 
reward of five hundred pounds, offered by government 
for apprehending any of the perfons concerned in this 
daring aft, produced ho eflFedtual difcovcry. 

About this time, the difcovery and publication of 
Ibme private confidential letters,written by the royal 
officers in Bofion, to perfons in office in England, 
ferved to confirm the apprehenfions of the Americans, 
^^tb rcfpeft to the defigns of the Britifli governrtient. 
It was now rhade obvious that more effeftual mcaf- 
^res would be taken to eftablifh the fupremacy of the 
^titifli parliament ovtr the colonies. The letters rec- 

M om mended 
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ommended decifiv . meafures, and the writers WM 
charged) by the exafperatcd Americans, with betraying 
their thifl and the people they governed. 

As the refolutions of the colonies . not to import or, 
confume tea^ had, in a great iheafure, deprived* the 
Englifli government of a revenue firom this quarter, the 
parliament formed a feheme of introducing tea into 
America^ under cover of the Eaft India company- For 
this purpofe an z& was p^^iTed, enabling the company 
to eitport all forts of teas, duty free, to any place what- 
ever. The company departed from their ufual modt 
of bufinefs and became their own exporters. Several 
(hips yacTG freighted with teas, and fent to the America 
can colonies, and fadors were appointed to receive and 
difpofe of their cargoes. 

The Americans^ determined to oppofe the revenuo 
lyAcm of the Englifli parliament in. every poffible 
ihape, confidered the attempt of the Eaft India compa* 
ny to evade the refolutions of the colonies, and difpofii 
of teas iti America, a| an indirefl: mode of taxation^ 
fandlioned by the authority of parliament* The peo«* 
pie ailembled in various places, and in the large com- 
mercial towns, took meafures to prevent the landing o^ 
the teas. Committees were appointed, and armed 
with extenfiv powers to infpeft merchants' books, to 
propofe tefts, tnd make ufe of other expedients to fruC* 
trate the defigns of the Eaft India cqmp^iny. The 
fame fpirit pervaded the people from New Hampftiira 
tb Georgia. In fome places, the confignees of the teas 
were intimidated fo far as to rdinquim their appoint-^ 
ments, or to enter into engagements not to 2St in that 
capacity. The cargo fent to South Carolina was ftor- 
ed, the confignees being refirained from offering the tea 
for fale. In other provinces, the (hips were fent back 
without difcharging their cargoes. 4 

But in Bofton the tea (hared a more violent ht^ 
Senfible that no legal meafures could prevent its beins 
landed, and that if once landed, it would be difpofea 
of ; a number of men in difguife, on the i8th of De- 
cember 1773) entered tne (hips and threw overboard 

three 
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Hiree hundred and forty chefts of it, which wm the 
proportion belonging to the Eaft India company. No 
fooner did the news of this de(lru(^ipn of the tea reach 
Great Britain, than the parliament determined to pun* 
i/h that devoted town. On the king's laying the A- 
merican papers before them, a bill was brought in and 
pafled, ^^ to difcontinue the landing and difcharging,* 
lading and (hipping of goods, wares and merchandizes 
at the town of Bofton, or within the harbor." 

This a£i, pafTed March 25, 1774, called the Bofton 
p6rt bill, threw the Inhabitants of Maflachufetts into 
the greateft confternation. The town of Bofton pa(]^ 
a r^ution, .exprefting their (enfe of this opprefliV' 
meafure, and a defire that all the colonies would con- 
cur to (tef) all importation from Great Britain. Moft 
of tht colonies entered into fpirited refolutipns, on this 
occafion^ to unite with Maflachufetts in a firm oppofi* 
tioh to the unconftitutional meafures of the parliament. 
The firft of June^ the day on which the port bill was 
to take place, was appointed to be kept as a day of hu- 
miliation, fafting and pn^yer throughout the colonies^ 
to feek the divine diredion and aid, in tlut critical and 
gbomy jundure of affairs. 

During the height of the conftemation and confiifioti 
^hich the Bofton port bill occafioned ; at the very time 
vhen a town meeting was fitting to confider of it, Gen- 
eral G^e, who had been appointed to the goyerhmenk 
of Mflfuchufetts, arrived in the harbor. His arrival 
however did not allay the popular ferment^ or check the 
progrefs of the meafures then taking,. to unite the oOl- 
ooies In oppofition to the oppreffiv a^ of parliament. 

But the port bill was not the only z& that alarmed 
the apprehenfiohs of the Americans. Determined to 
compel the province of MafTachufetts to fubmit to their 
laws, parliament pafled an z6k for " the better regulat- 
ing government in the provincep^ MafTachufetts Bay.'* 
The objeA of this a£t was to alter the government, as 
it flood on the charter of king William, to take the ap- 
pointment of the executiv out of the hands of the peo« 
ple^ and place it in the crown j thus making even the 

M 2 judges 
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judges and (heriffs dependent on the king, and re- 
moveable only at hi$ pleafure. 

This a<£l was foon followed by another, which or* 
dained that any perfon, indided for murder, or other 
capital offence, committed in aiding the magiflrates in 
Executing the laws, might be fent by the governor d- 
ther to another colony, or to Great Britain for his triah 

This was fooh followed by tlie Quebec bill j which 
extended the bounds of that province, and granted 
many privileges to the Roman Catholics. The ob- 
ject of this hill wds, to fecure the attachment of that 
province to the crown of England, and prevent its 
joining the colonies in their refiftance to the laws of 
parliament* 

But thefe meafures did not intimidate the Ameri- 
cans. On the other hand they ferved to confirartheir 
formed appreheniions of the evil defigtis of government^ 
and to unite the colonies in their oppofitionk A cor- 
refpondence of opinion with refpeft to the unconftitu- 
tional adis of parliament, produced a uniformity of 
proceedings in the colonies. The people generally 
concurrred in a proportion for holding a Congrefs by 
deputation from the feveral colonies, in order to cont- 
cert meafures for the prefetvation of their rights. Dep- 
uties were accordingly appointed, and met at Philadel* 
phia, on the 26th of Oftober, 1774. 

In this firft Congrefs, the proceedings were cool, de* 
liberate and loyal ; but marKed with imanimity and 
firmnefs. Their firft z& was a declaration, or flbntc o^ 
thdr claims ds to the enjoyment of all the rights of 
Britifh fubjeds, and particularly that of taxing them*- 
felVes exclufivly, and of regulating the internal police 
of the colonies. They alfo drew up a petition to the 
king, complaining of their grievances and praying for 
a repeal of the unconftituttonal and oppreifiv aidts of 
parliament, l^hey figned an aflbciation to fufpond the 
importation of Britifh goods, and the exportation ot 
American produce, until their grievances (hould be re^ 
drcfled. They fent ah addrefs to the inhabitants of 
Great Britaih, and another to the people of America i 

ia 
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|n the former of vrhich they enumerated the opprefliv 
fteps of parliament, ^nd called on their Britifb brethrea 
not to aid tins miniftry in*enflaving their Americaa 
fubje6t$ ; and in the latter, they endeavored to confirm 
the people in a fpirited and unanimous determination 
to defend their conAitutional rights. 

In the mean time^ every thing in Maifachufetts wore 
the appearance of oppofition by force. A n^w council 
for tlje G.overnor had been appointed by the crown. 
New JDdge$ were appointed, and attempted to proceed 
in the execution of their office. But the juries refufed tQ 
be fworn ^nder them ; in fomc counties, the people af- 
iembled to prevent tlie courts from proceeding to buf- 
uiefs ; and ii> Berkihire tliey fucceeded, fetting an ex- 
ample of refinance that has fmce beep followed, in vio- 
lation of the laws of the State. 

In this fituatioi> of aifairs, the day for the annual 
mufter of the militia approached* General Gage,, ap*^ 
preheniiv of fbme violence, had the precaution to feize 
the miaga^incs of ammunition and ftores at Cambridge 
and Charleftown, and lodged them in Bofton. This 
meafure, with the fortifying of that neck of land which 
joins Boflon to the main land at Roxbury, caufed z 
univerfiii alarm and ferment. Several thoufand people 
aflbnblisd^ and it was with difficuJty they could be re* 
drained from falling upon the British troops. 

On this occafion, an aflfembly of delegates from all 
the towns in Suffolk county, was called ; and feveral 
fpirited refolutions were agreed to. Thefe refblutions 
were prefaced .with a declaration of allegiance $ but 
they breathed a fpirit of freedom that does honor to 
the del^tes.*^ They declared that the late a6t$ of par- 
litment and the proceedings of General Gage, were 
glaring infra£lions of their rights and liberties, which 
their duty called them to defend by all lawful means. 
* Tht9 aflembly remonftr^ed againft the fortification 
of BMbm neck, and againft the Quebec bill ; and re- 
liErfved upon a (ufpeniion of oommerce, and encourage- 
iQent of arts and manufadures, the holding of a pro- 
Tgiqal Congrefs^ and a fubmiiHon to the meafure^ 

which 
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mrhich (hould be recommended by the Continentst 
Congrefs. They recommended that the colIe£h>rs of 
taxes (hould not pay any money into the tiieafury, with- 
out further orders ; they alfo recommended peace and 
J rood order, as they meant to a£l merely upon the de- 
cnfiv. 

In anfwer to their remondrance. General Gage af- 
fured them that he had no intention to prevent the free 
egrefs and regrefs of the inhabitants to and from the 
town of Bofton, and that he would not fuffer any pcr- 
fon under his command to injure the perfon or proper- 
ty of any of his majefty's fubjeiSls. 

Previous to this, a General Affcmbly had been fum- 
moned to meet i and notwithftanding the writs had 
. been countermanded by the Governor's proclamation, 
on account of the violence of the times and the reiig^ 
nation of feveral of the new counfellors, yet rispreien- 
tativs were chofen by the people, who met at Salem, rey 
folved themfelves into a provincial Congrefs, and ad^ 
joumed to Concord. ' ^ ' ' 

• .This Congrefs addrefled the Governor with a re- 
hearfal of their diftrefles, and took the neceflary^ ftepii 
for defending their rights. They regulated the militia,^ 
made provifion for fupplying the treafury, and fumiflW 
ing the people with arms ; and fuch was the enthufiafm 
and union of the people, that the recommendations of 
the provincial Congrefs had the force of laws. 

General Gage was inpenfed at thefe meafures ; ho 
declared, in his anfwer to the addrefs, that Britain 
could never harbor the black deiign of enflavin^ her 
fubje£ls, and publifhed a prdclamation in which hein- 
iinuated that fuch proceedings amounted to rebdUori." 
He alfo ordered barracks to be ered^ for the foldiers i 
but he found difficulty in procuring laborers, either it) 
Bofton or New York. ...... 

In the beginning of 1 7 7 5, the fiflicry bills were pafled 
in parliament, by which the colonies were prohibited 
to trade with Great Britain, Ireland or the Weft Indies^ 
pr tp take fifti on the banks of Newfoundland, 

■■■■■■■ '^- 
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In the diftrefTes to which thefe a£b of parliament re- 
duced the town of Bofton, the unanimity of the color 
nies was remarkable, in the large fupplies of provifion, 
ftamiflied by the inhabitants of different towns from 
New Hamplhire to Georgia, ^d (hipped to the relief 
of the fufferers. 

Preparations began to he made, to oppofeby force, 
the execution of thefe z&s of parliament. The tpUi- 
tia of the country were trained to the i;fe of arms ; 
great encouragement was given for the manufa<Ehire of 
gunpowder, and meafpres were taken to obtain all 
kinds of military (lores. 

In February, Colonel Lcflie was fent with a detach- 
ment of troops from, Boilon, to take poiTefllon of fome 
cannon at Saleiti. But the ^ple had intelligence of 
the deiign,'took up the draw bridge in that town, and 
prevented the troops from p^fiin^, until the cannpn 
were fecured ; fo that the expeditioi> failed* 

In April, Colonel Smith, and Major Pitcairn were 
fent with a body of about nine hundred troops, to de- 
ftroy the military (lores which had been colleded at 
Concord, about twenty miles from Bofton. It is be-* 
lieved, that another objeft of this expedttloti,' was to, 
leize on the perfons of Me(rrs. Hancock an<} Adams,; 
vrho, by their fpirited exertions, had rendered thetn- 
felves very obnoxious to General Gage. At Lexing- 
ton, the militia were colle<fled on a green, to opppfe the 
incurfion of the Briti(h forces. Thefe were fired Upoi^ 
by the Briti(h troops, and eight men killed on the 
fpotl 

The militia were difperfed, and the tropps proceeded 
to Concord ; where they deftroyed a few (lores. But 
on their return, they were inceflantly harrafled by the . 
Americans, who, inflamed with jud refentment, fired 
upon them from houfes and fences, and purfued them 
to Bofton. The lofs of the Britifh in this expedition^ 
in killed, wounded and prifoners, was two hundred and 
ieventy three men. 

Here was fpilt the fir/i blood in the late war ; a war 
fvhich fevered America from the Briti(h empire. Lex-. 

ington 
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ingj^an.opcntd the firft fcene of this great dnmai fvhiehi 
in Its progrcfs, exhibited the moft iUuftrious cluiradeni 
and events, and clofed with a revolution, equally gloria 
ous for the actors^ and importrjit in its coniequences to 
mankind. 

This battle rodfcd all America. The militia coU 
ledled from all quarters, and Boflon, in a few days was 
befiegcd by twenty thoufand men. A flop was put .to* 
all lAtcrcourfe. between tl\e town and country, and tho. 
inhabitants were reduced to .great want of provifions. 
General Gage promifed to let the people depart, if they 
would deliver up their arms. The people complied ; 
but when the General had obtained their arms^ thi; 
perfidious man rsfufed to let the people go. 

In the m^n time, a. fmall nun^ber of m^n, to the 
amount of about two hiTndred and JTorty, und^ .the 
command of Colonel Allen, and Colonel Ealtpn, with- 
out any public orders, furprifed and took the Britiih 
earrifons at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, witbcn^t 
tnejofs of a man on eithejr £de. 

During thefe tranfkiSlions, the Generals Howe,, Bur- 
goyncj and Clinton, arrived at Boflon ifrom. !$ngland| 
with a number of troops. In June A^IIpwii^, our: 
troops attempted to fortify Bun j^r's hill, which lies, 
pear Gharleflown, and but a mUc. ar\d ah half froixi 
Bofion. They had, during the oight, thrown ug^^, 
fmall brcafl work, which fr^ltered Uiemfroo^, thq fire: 
of the Britifh cannoq. But the next morning, (h^ 
Britifh army was fent to drive. them from the bill, and, 
landing under cover of their cannon, they fet fir^ toi. 
CharleAown, which was confumed,^ aqd ranprched to 
attack our troops in the entrenchments. A fevefe enr - 
^gement enfued, in whicti the Britifh, according' tp. 
their own accounts, had feven hundred and forty kill-u. 
ed, and eleven hundred . and fifty wounded. . They ■. 
were repulfed at firfl, and thrown into diforder ; but * 
they finally carried the fortification, with thepoiat ofr. 
the bayonet. The Americans fufFered a fmall jpftii 
compared with the Britifh i the whole lofs in killed, 
wounded, and prifonersj beipg^but about four hvindred. 
and.^fty. The 
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The lofs mod lamented on; this bloody day, was, 
that of Dr. Warren, who \yas at this time a Major 
General, and commanded the troops on this occafion.; 
He died like a brave man, lighting valiantly at the 
head of his party, in a little redoubt at the right of our 
)ine$. . 

General Warren^ v/ha had rendered bimfelf con«i. 
/picuousr by his univertal merit,.abilities, and eloquence,, 
had been a. delegate to the tiril geneial (^qngrefs, and. 
vras at f bis time Prefidcnt of the provincial Congrefs 
of Mafiachufetts. But quitting the humane and peace* 
able walk of his prpfeiTion as a phyfician, and breaking- 
through f he endearing ties of family connexions, he 
proved hi mfelf equally calculated for the.iield, as for 
public bufincfs or private ftudy. 

Abgui this t^me^ the Continental Congrefs .^pointr 

Pd George Wafhington, Efq. a nativ of Virginia^. to 

the chier command of the American army- ^hThis 

gentleman had been a-djAinguifhed - and fuccefsfu| of- 

4cer in the preceding war, aiid he feemed defined by 

^^ven to be the iavior of his coyi^try. He accepted 

^e appointment with a diffidence vvhich .w^§.a proof 

^f his prudence and h^ greatnefs. He refufed any pay 

^ eigbt ye^rs laborious and arduous fervice^ and by 

'^is matchlefs ikill, fortitude and perfeveran^e, condu(^- 

^ America: thcp, inde&ribeable difScidties, tp. inde* 

pcndence^and peace. ■ r ^ 

While true merit is eAeemed^ or virtue honored, 

^siokiixl will never cjsafe to revere the mepcuy of this 

l^erp } and whil$ gratitude, remains ii;. the, human 

°*^eaft^ thjB^rajfesiQjf VV/A?hington ll^atl d^dl\>n ey- 

pry American tongue,. ;, ; 

General 'Washington,, witb other, officers appointed: 
t>y Congr^s, arrived: at. Can%bridge, and' took com- 
'^nd of the American army, in July. Frqo) this 
tioa^thie Jiffairs of America .began to afllurie jthe s^p- 
Pcanmce of a regular a^d general oppofition: tof oho 
iQrcQs of Great Britain. 

In autumn, a body of troops, under th^ con) mand 
9f General Montgomery, belieged and took the gar^* 

rifon 
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rifon at St. John's, which commands the entrance In?» 
to Canada. The prifoners amounted to about feven 
hundred. General Montgomery purfued his fuccefa^ 
and took Montreal j and defigned to puih his vidories 
to Quebec. 

A body of troops, commanded by General Arnold, 
was ordered to march to Canada, by the river Kenne- 
beck, and through the wildernefs. After fuflfering ev« 
ery hardfhip, and the mod diftrefling hunger, they ar«- 
rived in Canada, and were joined by General Mont- 
gomery, before Quebec. This city, which was com- 
liianded by Governor Carleton, was immediately be- 
fieged. But there being little hope of taking the town 
by a ftege, it was determined to ftorm it. 

The attack was made on the laft day of December, 
but provied unfuccefsful,- and fatal to the brave«Gen« 
eral, who, with his aid, was killed in attempting to 
fcale the walls. 

- Of the three divifions which attacked the town, one 
billy entered^ and that was obliged to furrender to fu-*' 
perior force. After this defeat, General Arnold, who 
now commanded the troops, continued fome months** 
before Quebec, altho his troops fufiered incredibly by; 
cold and lieknefs. But the next fpring, the Americanti 
were obliged to retreat from Canada.^ . . . t \ 

About this time, the lar^ and- flouri(hing town of' 
Norfolk, in Virginia, was wantonly burnt byoMer of lord. 
Dunmore, the then royal Governor pf that province. 

General Gage went to England in September, and 
wste fucceeded in the cx>mmand, by General Howe. 

Falmouth, » confiderable town in the nrby^nce of' 
Maine, in MafTachufetts, ihared the fate or Norfolk |' 
being laid in a(hes by oi^er of the Britiih admiral; ^'^ 

The Britifh king entered into treaties with fome of' 
the German princes for about feventeen thoufaiid men, 
who were to be fent to America the li^xt year, to affift 
in fubdulng the coldnies. The parlisiment alio pafled 
an ad, forbidding all intercourfe with America ; and 
wliile they repealed the Bofton port and fifhery bills, 
they declared all American property on the high feai^ 

forfeited 
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forfeited to the captors. This ad induced Congrefs 
to change the mode of carrying on the war 3 and meaf- 
ures were taken to annoy the enemy in Boflon. For 
this purpofe, batteries were opened on feveral hills^ 
from whence fhot and bomljs were thrown into the 
town. But the batteries which were opened on Dor* 
cheder point had the bed effc&j and foon obliged Gen- 
eral Howe-to abandon the town. In March, 177.6, 
the Britifh troops embarked for Halifax, and Genera} 
Wa(hington entered the town in triumph. 

Ip. the enfuing fummer, a fmall fquadron of (hips 
commanded by Sir Peter Parker, and a body-of troops 
under the Generals Clinton and Cornwallis, attempted 
to take Charlefton, the capital of South Carolina. The 
ibips made a violent attack upon the fort on Sullivan's 
Ifland, but were repulfed with great lofs, and the ex- 
pedition was abandoned. 

' In July, Congrefs publifhed their declaration of in- 
dependence, which Separated America from Great 
Britain. This great event took place two hundred and 
ighty four years after the firft difcovery of America by 
Columbus ; one hundred and (ixty fix, from the firft 
cflfedual fettlement in Virginia ; and one hundred and 
fiftv fix from the firft fettlement of Plymouth, in Maf-:- 
iacnufetts, which were the earlied Engliflx fettlements * 
in America. 

Juft after this declaration, General Howe with a 
powerful force arrived near New York, and landed the 
troops upon Staten Ifland. General \Va(hington was 
in New York with about thirteen thoufahd men» who 
were encamped either in the city or the neighboring 
fortifications. 

The operations of the Briti(h began by the zQ.\oti on 
Long Ifland, in the month of Augud. The Ameri- 
cans were defeated, and General Sullivan and lord 
Sterling, with a large body of men, were made prifon- 
crs. The night after the engagement, a retreat was 
ordered, and executed with fuch filence, that the A- 
mericans left the ifland without alarming their ene-* 
piies, and without lois. 

In 
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In September, the city of New York w^s ab^ndQQfd 

by the American army, and taken by the Britiih. 

In November, Fort Wafhington, on York Iflauid, 
vras taken, and more than two thoufand men made 
prifoners. Fort Lee, oppofit to Fort Wafliington, oq 
the Jerfey (hore, was foon after taken^ but the garriibn 
efcaped. 

About the fame time, General Clinton was fent 
with a body of troops to take pofTeffion of Rhode 
Ifland ; and fucceeded. In addition to all thefe loflet 
and defeats, the American army fuffered by defertion, 
and mof« by ficknefs, which was epidemic, and very 
mortal,. 

The northern army at Ticonderoga, was in a difa-^ 
greeable (ituation, particularly after the battle on Lake 
Champiain, in wloich the American force, coofifting of 
a few light veffels, under the. command of Genends 
Arnold and . W^terbury, v^as totally difperfed. But 
General Carieton, inftead of purfuiog hi9 victory, land* 
ed at Crown Point, reconnoitered our poflis at Ticon* 
deroga and -Mount Independence, and returned tci 
winter quarters in Canada* 

The American army might now be (aid to be no 
snore. . AU that now remained of an. army, which at 
the opening: of the campaign, amounted to at lead 
twenty five thoufand men, did not now exceed three 
thou&nd* The term of their engagements being ex- 
pired^ they returned, io large bodies, to their faimliei 
and Ariends ^ tl\e~few, who from perfonal attachmenti 
local circumftances, or fuperior perfeverance and brav- 
ery, continued with the Generals Wafhington and ht^ 
were too inconliderable to appear formrdable in the 
view of a powerful and vidorious enemy. 

In this alarming and critical fituation of affaire^ 
General X.ee, through an imprudent carelefTnefs,. which 
ill became a man in his important (lation, was cap* 
tured by a party of the Briti(h light hcnrfe^ commanded 
by Colonel Harcourt ; this unfortunate circumftanea 
gave a fevere (hock to the remaining hopes of the Itt^ 
tic army, and rendered their fituation truly di&efiing. 
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.while thefe things were tranfading in New Jcrfey, 
wncral Waftiington, far from being difcouraged by 
the Jofe of General Lee, and always ready to improve 
every advantage to raife the drooping fpirits of his 
handful of men, had made a Aand oh the Penfylva- 
t)ia fide of the Delaware. Here he collefied his fcat* 
tered forces, called in the afliftance of the Penfylvanki 
militia, and on the night of the 25th of December, 
(1776) when the enemy were lulled into fecurity by 
the idea of his wcaknefs, and by the inclemency of the 
night, which was remarkably boiflerous, as well as by 
the fumes of a Chriftmas eve, he crofled the river, and 
at the breaking of day, marched down to Trenton, and 
fo completely furprifed them, that the greater part of 
the detachment which were ftationed at this place, fur- 
tendered after a (hort reliftance. The horfemen and a 
few others made their efcape at the oppofit end of the 
town. Upwards of nine hundred HefTians were taken 
prifoners at this time. 

This fuccefsful expedition firft gave a favorable turn 
to our affairs, which, after this, feemed to brighten 
thro the whole courfe of the war. Soon after, Gen- 
eral Wafhmgton attacked the Britifti troops at Prince* 
ton, and obtained a complete viftory ; not, however^ 
without being bravely oppofed by Colonel Mawhood« 
The addreis in planning and executing thefe enter** 
pr'ifes, refleiled the higheft honor on the commander^ 
and the fuccefs revived the defponding hopes of Amer- 
ica. The lofs of General Mercer, a gallant officei^ at 
iVkiceton, was the principal circumitance that allayed 
tbc joys of viSoiy. 

The following year, 1777, 7'^^ diftinguilhed by very 
iiiemorafaJe events, in favor of America. On the op- 
ening of the campaign, Governor Tryon was fent with 
H body of troops, to deftroy the ftores at Danbury, in 
Connedlicut. This plan was executed, and the towfi 
fnoftly burnt. The enemy fuffered in their retreat^ 
and the Americans loil General Wpoder, a brave and 
experienced officer^ 

General 
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General Prefqot was taktn from his quarters, oft 
Rhode Ifland, by the addrefs and enterprife of ColoD^ 
Barton, and conveyed prifoner to the continent. 

Genera] Burgoyne, wiio commanded the northern 
Britifh army, took pofTeflion of Ticondero^ which, 
had been abandoned by the Americans. He pu(hed 
his fuccefTes; crofTed Lake George, and encamped upocJ 
the banks of the Hudfon, near Saratoga. His progrdi^ 
however, was checked, by the defeat of Colonel Baunu- 
near Bennington^ in which }he undifciplined militia at 
Vermont, under General Starkj difplayed unexampled 
bravery, and captured almod the whole detachment. 

The militia affembled from all parts of New Eng- 
land) to flop the progrefs of General Bur|oyne< 

Thefe^ with the regular troops, formed a refpeftabb 
army, commanded by General Gates. After two fe- 
Vere adions, in whith the Generals Lincoln and Ar- 
nold, behaved with uncommon gallantry, and were 
wounded, General Burgoyne found himfelf enclofed 
with brave troops^ dnd was forced to furrender his 
whole army, amounting, according to fome, to tea 
thoufand, ^and according to others, to five thouland 
feven hundred and fifty two men, into the hands of 
the Americans. This memorable event happened OA 
the 17th of Oftober, 1777 ; and diiFufed an univerfid 
joy over America, and laid a foundation for the treafy 
with France. 

But before thefe tranfa£lions, the main body of thd 
Britidi forces had embarked at New York, fail«l up the 
Chefapeak, and landed at the head of Elk river. The 
army foon began their march for Philadelphia. Gen- 
eral Wa(hington had determined to oppofe theiti, and 
ifor this purpofc made a ftand, firft at Red Clay Creek^ 
and then upon the lieights, near Brandywint Creek* 
Here the armies engaged, and the Americans were 
overpowered, -and fufFered great lofs. The enemy foon 
purfued their march, and took pofleflion of Philadel- 
phia towards the clofc of September. 

Not long srfter, the two armies were again engaged 
at Germantown, and in the beginning of the aSion, 

the 
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&e Americans had the advantage ; but by fome un- 
lucky accident, the fortune of the day was turned in 
favor of the Britifh. Both fides fuffered confiderable 
iofles i on the fide of the Americans^ was General 
NaOi. 

Iq an attack upon the forts at Mud Ifland and Red 
Bank, the Hefiians were unfuccefsful, and their com- 
mander. Colonel DoQop, killed. The Britifh alfo loft 
Che Augufia, «a (hip of the line. But the forts were 
afterwards taken, and the navigation of the Delaware 
opened. General Waflungtoa was reinforced, with 
part of the troops which had compofed the northern 
umy, under General Gates ; and both armies retired 
to ^vintei* quarters. 

I In Odiober, the fame month in which General Bur- 
gpyne was taken at Saratoga, General Vaughan, with 
A imall fleet) failed up Hudfon's river, and wantonly 
burnt Kingfton^ a beautiful Dutch fettlement, on the 
>Mrcft fide of the river^ 

' The beginning of the next year, 1778, was difiin-« 

guKhed by a treaty of alliance between France and A- 

Dierica s by which we obtained a powerful and gen- 

CHMis ally. When the £ngli(h minifiry were in-* 

&rmed that this treaty was on foot, they difpatch- 

^^ commiilioners to* America, to attempt a recon- 

"ciUation. But America would not now accept their 

<>fferSk Early in the fpring, Count de Eflaing, with a* 

||eet of fifteen fail of the line, was fent by the court of 

France to aifift America* 

' <jeneral Howe left the army, and returned to £ng<* 
»od ; the command then devolved upon Sir Henry 
Clinton* 

In June, the Britifli army left Philadelphia, and 
nc^^ched for New York. On their march they were 
.^Onoyed by the Americans ; and at Monmouth, a very 
regular a^on took place, between part of the armies ^ 
^^€ enemy were repulfed with great lofs, and had Gen- 
ial Lee obeyed his orders, a ficnal vii^ory muft have 
been obtained. General Lee^ for his iU condu(^ that 
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day,^as fufpended, and was never afterwatds ptT -r^ 
initted to join the army. 

General Lee's condu<ft, at fevcral times before thi 
had been very furpicious. In Decent ber 1776, _hela 
at Chatham, about eleven miles from Elizabeth "" 
"with a brigade of troops^ when a great quantity 
baggage was ftored at Elizabeth Town, under a guar 
of only five hundred Heffians. General Lee was 
prifed of this, and might have furprlfed the guard am 
taken the baggage. But he ilcgledted the opportunity** 
^nd after feveral marches and counter marines betweer 
Troyj Chatham and Morriftown, h^ took up hi 
quarters at or near White's tavern, where he was fur—— 
prifed and taken prifoner by a patty of. the Britilti^ 
horfe. He was heard to fay repeatedly^ thac Greneral 
Wafhington would ruin a fine armv. It was fufpeft* 
ed that he had defigns to fupplant tfie Genera), and hit 
friends attempted to place him at the head of the ar<« 
my. General Wafliington's prudent delays and cau« 
tious movements afforded General Lee's friends many 
opportunities to fpread reports unfavorable to his char* 
a£^er. It was infitiuated, with fome faccefs, that Gen- 
eral Wafhington wanted courage and abilities; Re« 
ports of this kind, at one time,' rendered General .Lee 
very popular, and it is fuppofedhe wifhed to frufltrate 
General Wa(hington*s plans, in order to increafe the 
fufpicions already entertained of his geheralihip, and 
turn the public ckmor in his own favon His conduft 
at Monmouth, mufl have proceeded from fuch a de- 
iign ; for he commanded the flower of the American 
army, and Was not deftitute of courage. 

In Augufl, General Sullivan, with a large body -of 
troops, attempted to take pofTeflion of Rhode Ifland* 
but did not fiicceed. Soon after, the flores and (hip- 
ping at Bedford in Maflachufetts, were burnt by a party 
t( the Britifh troops. The fame year, Savannah, then 
the capital of Georgia, was taken by the Britifh, under 
the command of Colonel Campbell. 

In the following year (1779) General Lincoln waif 
appointed to the command ot the fouthern army. 

Governor 
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Governor Tryon and Sir George Collier made \n 
incurfion into Connecticut, and burnt, with wanton bar^ 
barity, the towns of Fairfield and Norwalk. But thd 
American arms were crowded with fuccoTs, in a bold 
attack upon Stoney Point, which was furprifed and 
taken by General Wayne, in the night of the 15th bf 
July. Five hundred men were made prifoners, with 
little lofs'on either fide; 

A party of Britifh forces attempted this fummer, to 
build a fort on Penobfcot river, for the purpdfe of cut- 
ting timber in the neighboring forefts. A plan warf 
laid by Maffachufetts, to diflodge them, and a confid* 
trable fleet colleded for the purpofe. But the platt 
failed of fuccefs, and the whole marine force fell into 
the hands of the Britifli, except fome veffels which were 
burnt by the Americans themfdves. 

In Oftobcr, General Lincoln and Count de Eftaing 
made an affault upon Savannah ; but they were repulf-^ 
ed'With confiderable lofs. In this adion, the celebrate 
ed Polifh Count Pulafki, who had acquired the reputa* 
tion of a brave foldier, was mortally woun^led. 

In this fummer. General Sullivan marched with a 
body of troops, into the Indians' country, and burnt and 
deftroyed all their provifions and fettlements that fell 
in their way. 

On the opening of the campaign, the next ycar^ 
(1780) the Britifti troops left Rhode Ifland. An ex- 
pedition under General Clinton and Lord Comwallis^ 
was undertaken againft Charledon, South Carolina, 
where General Lincoln commanded. This town, af- 
ter a clofe fiege of about fix weeks, was furrendered to 
the Britifh commander ; and General Lincoln, and the 
whole American garrifon were made prifonefs. 

General Gates was appointed to the command in 
the fouthern department, and another army colle(5ted. 
In Augufl, Lord Cornwallis attacked the American' 
troops at Camden, in South Carolina, and routed 
them with cpnfiderable lofs. He afterwards marched 
through the fouthern States, and fuppofed them entire- 
ly fubdued* 

N The 
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The fame fummer, the Britilh troops made freqfuttrt 
incurfions from New York into the Jcrfies ; ravaging 
and plundering the country. 

In July, a French fleet, under Monfieur d'Tcmayi^ 
iwith a body of land forces, commanded by Count d^ 
Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode Iflond, to the great joy 
of the Americans. 

This year was alfo diftin^uiflied by the Infamous 
trcafon of General Arnold, General Wafliingtori hav- 
ing fome bufinefs to tranf3<5t at Wethersfield, in Con- 
nedticut, left Arnold to command the important poft of 
Weft Point ; which guards a pafs in Hudfon*s river, 
about fixty miles from New York. Arnold'* conduA 
in the city of Philadelphia, the preceding winter, had 
been cenjUired ; and the treatment he received in con- 
fequence, had given him offence. 

He determined to take revenge ; and (at this pur- 
pofe, he entered into a negociation with Sir Henry 
Clinton, to deliver Weft Point, and the army, into thb 
hands of the Britifti. While General Waflluigton wa» 
abfent, he difmounted the cannon in fome of the fortSj 
and took other fteps td render the taking of the poft 
eafy for the enemy. 

But by a providential difcoVery, the whole plan wa» 
defeated. Major Andre, aid to General Clhiton, a 
brave officer, who had been fent up the fiver as a fpy^ 
to concert the plan of operations with Arnold, wat 
taken, condemned by a court martial, and executedU 
Arnold made his efcape, by getting on board the Vul- 
ture, a Britifh veflel, which lay in the river. His cpn^ 
dud has ftamped him with infamy ; and, like all trait-<> 
ors, he is defpifed by all mankind. General Wafhing-i* 
ton arrived in camp juft after Arnold had made hijt 
efcapcj and reftored order in the garf ifon*^ 
. After the defeat of General Gates in Carolina, Gen- 
eral Gfcene was appointed to the command in thd 
fouthern department. From this period, things in that 
quarter wore a more favorable afpect. Colonel TarlcU . 
ton, the a6liv commander of the Britifh legion^ waa ' 
defeated by General Morgan, the intrepid cammakuler 
of the rifle men« After 
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After a variety bf mdvements, th6 two armies met at 
Ouilford, in Carolinai Here was one 'of the befi 
fought adions during; the war. General Greene anil 
Lord Comwallis exerted themfelves'at the head of thetf 
refpeftiv armies; and although the Amerieans were 
obliged to retire from the fidd of battle; yet the Briti(h 
army fuffered ah immenfe lofs, and could liot purfue 
the victory. This action happened on the 15th March^ 
1781^ 

in the fpring, Arnold the traitof, ^who was nfiade a 
Brigadier General in the Britifh fefvice, with a fmall 
number of troops^ failed for Virginia, and plundered 
the country. This caHed the attention of the French 
fleet to that quarter ; atid a naval ei^g^g^iti^nt toot 
place between the Engli(h and French^ in which fome 
of the Englidi (hips were much damaged, and one etl-^ 
tirely difabled. 

After the battle of Guilford, General Greene moved 
towards South Carolina, to drive the BritiQi from their 
pods in that State. Here Lord Rawdon obtained aa 
incondderable advantage over the Americans, near 
Camden; But General Greene more than recovered 
this advantage) by the brilliant and fuecefsful aflion at 
the Eutaw Springs ; where General Mirian diftinguifti- 
ed himfelf, and the brave Colonel Wafliington was 
woundod and taken prifonef. 

Lor4 Coi^nwallis, finding General Greene fuccefsful 
in Carolina, marched to Virginia, colle(Eled his forces,^ 
and fortified himfelf in • Yorktown. In the mean time 
Arn<^d made an incurfiort into Connefttcut, burnt a 
^art of New London, took Fort Grifwold by dorm, 
and put the garrifon to the fword. The garrison cour 
lifted chiefly of men fuddenly colledled from the littls 
town q( Groton; which, by the favage cruelty of the 
Britifh officer who commanded the attack, lofV, in one 
hour, almoft all its^ heads of families. The brave 
ColoheJ Ledyard, who commanded the fort, was flair^ 
with his own fword, after he had furrendered. 

The Marquis de la Fayette, the brave and generous 
aobIeaian> whofe fervices command the gratitude of 

N a every 



/ 
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every American, had been difpatched with about twd 
ttioufand light infantry, frbm the main army, to watcfl 
the motions of lord Comwallis in Virginia. He prof- 
ecuted this expedition with the. greateft military ability. 
Although his forces was much inferior to that of the 
enemy, he obliged them to leave Richmond and Will- 
iamfburgh, ^d to feek protection under their (hipping* 

, About the laid of AuguA, Count de Grade arriv^ 
with a large fleet in the Chefapeak, and blocked up 
the Britiih troops at Yorktown. Admiral Greaves, 
with a Britifh fleA, appeared, off the Capes, and an 
9(^ion fucceeded ; but it was not decifiv., 

.'General Wafhington had before this time moved 
the main body of his army, together with the French 
troops, to the /outhward \ and as foon as he heard of 
the arrival of the French fleet in the Chefapeak, he 
made rapid marches to the head of Elk, where em* 
backing, the troops foOn arrived at Yprktown. 

A clofe (iege immediately commenced, and was car- 
ried on with fuch vigor, by the combined forces of A* 
merica and France, that lord Cornwallis was obliged to 
furrender. This glorious event which took place on 
the 19th of OQober, 1781, decided the conteft in fa- 
vor of America ^ and laid the foundation of a getierai 
peace.* 

A few 

I- 

* It has been contrdvertcd whiethet- the capture of General 
Cornwallis was the refult of a plan preconcerted between 
General Wafhington and Count de Grafle ; or rather whether 
the arrival of the Count in the Chefapeak was predetcnnined 
and expefted by General Wafliington, and confequently all 
the preparations to attack New York a mere finefle to deceive 
the enemy ; of whether the real intention was againft New 
York, and the fieee of Yorktown planned upon the unex- 
pedted arrival of the French fleet in tlie bay. The following 
letter will fet the matter in its true light. 

Sir, Mount Vernon^ Jufy 3^* 1788. 

1 DULY received your letter of the 14th inftant, and Call 
only anfwer you briefly and generally from memory ; that a 
combined operation of the land and naval forces. of France in 
America; for the year J781, was preconcerted the yvar-befote | 

that 
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A few months after the furrender of Comwallis, the 
Britifti evacuated aft their ports in South Carolina ana 
Georgia, and retired to the main army in New York. 

The next fpring, (1782) Sir Guy Carjcton arrived in 
New York, and took the command of the Britifh ar-r 
my, in America. Immediately on his arrival, he acV 
quainted General Wafliington ^nd Congrefs, that ne-» 
gociations for a peace had been commenced at Paris. 

On the 30th of November, 1782, the provifional 
articles of peace were (igqed at Paris ; by which Great 
Britain acknowleged the independence and fovereignty 
of the United States of America; and thefe articles 
were afterwards ratified by ^ definitiv treaty. 

Thus 

tjiat tjje ppint of attack was not abfolutely agreed upon,* bc- 
caufp it could not be foreknown where the enemy would be 
moft fufceptibJe of irapreflion ; and beqaufe we (haying the 
command of the water with fufficient means of conveyance), 
could tranfport ourfelves to any fpot with the greateft celerity j, 
that it was determined by me, nearly twelve months before, 
hand, at all hazards, to give out find caufe it to be believed by" 
the higl^eft military as well as civil officers, th^t New Yorfcj 
was the deflii;ie(i place of attack, for the important purpofe of 
inducing the ea/lern and middle States to make greater exer- 
tions ia furniflirng fpecific fuppUes, than they otherwife would 
have done, as well as for the intereiling purpofe of rendering, 
the enemy lef$ prepared ell'ewhere ; that by thefe means, and 
tliefe alone, artillery, boats, ftpres, and provifions, were iq.. 
feafonable preparation to move with the utmofl rapidity tO| 
any part or the continent ; for the difficulty confifted more in 
providing, than knowing how to apply the n^ilitary apparatus j ; 
that before the arrival of the Count de Grafle, it was the fix- r 
cd determination toftrike the enemy in the moft iwlnerabU quar^ , 
ier, fo" as to enfure fuccefs with moral certainty, as our aiFair^ 
w^re then in tlie moft ruinous train imaginable j that New 
York was thought to be beyond our effort, and confequently • 
tjiat .the only Jiefitation that remained, was between an attack 
lipon the Britifh army, in Virginia and that in Charlefton : 
And finally, that, by the intervention of feveral communica- . 
tions, and fbme incidents which cannot be detailed in a letter, ». 
the ho/lije j)oft in Virginia, from being a prfn/ijional andjirong* 
fy expeSieiy became the dejinitw and certain uhje£i of the cam- 
paign. " I only 

• Becaufe it would be eafy for the Count Je GraflTe, in good time hc- 
forc his departure from the Weft Indies, to giv notice, bjtcxprefs, ^K, 
|i^hat place he co^ld moft convenientiy firft touch to receive advice. 
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Thus ended a long and arduous ^conflifl. In which 
Cre^t Britain expended near an hundred millions of 
money, with an hundred thoUfand lives, and won noth- 
ing. America endured every cruelty and diftrefs from 
her enemies.; loft many lives and much treafure ; but 
delivered herfelf from a foreign dominion, and gained 
a rank among the'nations of the earth, 

Holland acl;nowleged the independence of the Unit^ 
ed States on the 19th of April, 1782; Sweden, Feb* 
ruary 5th, 1783 ; Denmark, the 25th of February i 
Spain, ill Alarch, ^nd jRultia ifi July, 1783. 

No 

I only iidd, that it ntv^r was In contemplation to attack 
New York, unlefs the garrifon fliould firft have been fo far 
dcgariiiflied to carry pii the foiithern operations, as to render 
our fucccfs in the fiege of that place, as infallible as any future 
military event can ever be made. For I repeat it, and dwell ' 
upon it again, fome fpleniid advantage (whether upon a larg-t 
er or fmaller fcale was almoft immaterial) was fo effentialTy 
neceffary, to revive the expiring hopes and languid exertions 
of the country, at the crifis in queftion, that I never would 
have confented to embark in any enterprife, wherein, from"^ 
the jnoft rational plan and accurate calculations, the favorable 
ifliie (hould not have appeared as clear to my view as a ray of 
light. The fsylure of an attempt againft the pgfts of the en* 
cmy, conld^ in no other poflible iltuation during the war, have 
been fo fatal' to our caufe. 

That much trouble was taken and fineflc ufed to mifguide 
and bewilder Sir Henry Ciintonj in regard to the real objc6t, 
by fiftitious communications, as well as by making a decep- 
tiv provision of ovens, forage, arid boats, in his neignborhood, 
js certain : Nor were lefs pains taken to deceive otir own ar* 
my ; for I had always conceived, where the hnpofition did not 
completely take place at home, it could never lufficiently flic- 
ceed abroad. 

Your dcfire of obtaining truth, is very laudable ; I wiflil 
hgd more leifure to gratity it, as I am equally folicitous the 
undifguifed verity fhould'^ be known. Many circumdances 
will unavoidably be mifconceived and ipiifreprefented. Not- 
withftanding moft of the papers, which may properly l?c deem- 
ed official, are prefervea ; y^t the knowlege of innumerable 
things, of a more delicate and fecret nature, is corifiivsd to the 
periSiable remembrance of fome few of the prefent generation. 

With efteem, I am, Sir, your moft obedient humble fervant,.- 

G. WASHINGTON. 

To — '- — • 



\ 
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- No iboner was peace reftorcil by the detinitiv treaty^ 
3nd the Britifh troops withdrawn from the country^ 
than the United States began to experience the defers 
of their general government. While an eneiny wis 
in tlie country, fear, which had firft impelled the* col- 
onies to aiTociflte in mutual defence, continued to ope- 
rate as a band of political union. It gave to the refo- 
lutions and recommendations of Congrefs the force df 
laws, and generally commanded a ready acquiefcence 
on the part of the State legiflatares. Articles of con- 
federation and perpetual union had been framed in 
Congrefs, and fubmitted to tbe confideration of the 
States, in the year 1778. Some of the States imme- 
diately acceded to them ; but others, which had not 
unappropriated lands, hefitated to fubfcribe a compa<3:, 
which would giv an advantage to the States which 
poffefled large tracts of unlocated lands, and were thus 
capable of a great fuperiority iti wealth and populatioii. 
AH objeftions however had been overcome, and by the 
-acceffion of Maryland in March, 1781, the articles 6!f 
iconfederation were ratified, as the frame of government 
for the United States. 

Thefe articles, however were framed during the rage 
xofwar, when a principle of common fafety&ppli^ 
the place of a coerciv power in government ; by men 
/|vho could bav^ had no. experience in the art or gov- 
.erning an extenfiv country, and under circumftances 
3the moft critical and embarrafling. To have offerW 
to the people at that time, a fyftem of government 
^rmed with the powers neceflary to regulate and con- 
trol the contendmg interefts of thirteen States, and the 
poflcflions of millions of people, might have raifed a 
^ealoufy between the States or in the minds of the peo- 
ple at large, that would have weakened the operations 
of vyar, and perhaps have rendered a unii^h* >inpra6H- 
^ble. Hence the numerous defe^ of the confeder- 
ation. 

Oa the conclufion of peace, thefe defefl^ began -to 
be felt. Each State affumed the right of difputing ^hc 
proj^riety of tlie xefolutions of Congrefs, and the in-fy 
^ .- tereft 
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tereft of an individual State was placed in oppofitkm 
to the common intereft of the union. In addition to 
this fource of divifion, a jealoufy of the powers of Con* 
grefs be^n to be excited in the minds of people. 

This jealoufy of the privileges of freemen, had been 

roufed by the opprefliv a£ts of the Britifh parliament $ 

and no fooner had the danger from this quarter ceafed^ 

' than the fears of people changed their objefi, and were 

turned againft their own rulers. 

In this fituation, there were not wanting men of in-* 
duftry and talents, who had been enemies to the revo- 
lution, and who embraced the opportunity to multiply 
the apprehenilbns of people and increafe the popular 
difcontents. A remarkable in^ance of this happened 
in ConneiSlicut. As foon as the tumults of war had 
fubfided, an attempt was made to convince the people^ 
that the a6t of Congrefs paiTed in 1778, granting to the 
officers of the army, half pay for life, was highly unjuft 
and^ tyrannical ; and that it was but the tirft ftep to- 
wards the eftabliihment of penfions and an uncontroll- 
able defpotifm. The a6l of Congrefs, pafl'ed in 1783, 
commuting half pay for life for five years full pay, was 
dcfigned to appe^fe the apprehenfions of peopl^ and to 
convince them that this gratuity was intended merely 
to indemnify the officers for their lofles by the depre- 
ciation of the paper currency ; and not to edablitb a 
precedent for the granting of penfions. This.a6l^ 
however, did not fatisfy the people, who fqppofed tb^t 
the officers had been generally indemnified for the I0& 
pf their pay, by the grants made them from time to 
time by the legiflatures of the feveral States. Befidos 
the aft, while it gave five years full pay to the officers, 
allow^ but one year's pay to the privates ; a diftinc- 
tion vyhich had great infiuenee in exciting and contin- 
ukig the. popular ferment, .and one that turned a lai^ 
ihare of the public rage againft the officers themfelves« 

7'he moment an alarm was raifed refpe6ling this aft 
of Congrefs, the enemies of our independence became 
^£kiv in blowing up the flame, by fpreading report^.ua-. 
^yofable to the general gov^rnm^nt, and tending tp 

create 
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create public diilenfions. . Newfpapers, in fome -parts 
of the country, were filled with inflammatory publica- 
tions; while falfe reports and groundlefsiniinuations 
were induftrioufly circulated to the prqudice of Con- 
grefs and the oflicers of the late army. Among a peo- 
ple feelingly alive to every thing that could affedt the 
rights for .which they had been contending, thefe re- 
ports could not fail of having a powerful efFeft ; the 
clamor foon became general ; the officers of the army, 
it was believfd, had attempted to raife their fortunes on 
the diflrefTes of their fellow citizens, and Congrefs be- 
come the tyrants of their country. ' 

Connedicut was the feat of this un^eafinefs ; altho 
other States were much agitated on the occaRon* But 
the inhabitants of that State, accuftomed to order and 
a due fubordination to the laws, did not proceed to 
outrages ; they took their ufual mode pf colleding the 
fenfe of the State j aflcmbled in town meetings ; ap- 
pointed committees to meet in convention, and confult 
what meafures fliould be adopted to procure a redrefs 
of their grievances. In thii convention, which was 
held at Middletown, fome nugatory refolves were pafT- 
ed, exprcffing a difapprobation of the half pay a6^, and 
the fubfequent commutation of the grant for five years 
vihole pay. The fame fpirit alfo difcovered itfelf in 
the afJembly, at their 0<ftober feffion, in 1783. A re- 
monftranoe ajgainft the afts in favor of the officers, was 
framed in the houfe of reprefentativs, and notwith- 
(landing the upper houfe refiifed to concur in the meaf- 
ure, it was fent to Congrefs. 

During this fituation of affairs, the public odium 
againft the officers, was augmented by another circum- 
ftance. The officers, juft before the difbanding of the 
army, had formed a fociety, called by the nime of the 
Gncinnaiij after the Roman Dictator, Cindnnatus, 
vhich, it was faid, was intended to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the revolution, the friendfhip of the officers, and 
the union of the States i and alfo to raife a fund for 
the relief of poor widows and orphans, whofe hufbands 
gnd fathers jliad f^^Uen during the war, and for their 

defcendants. 
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^defcendants^ The fociety was divided into State h- 

cietiw, which were to meet on the 4th of July, and 
with other bufinefs, depute a number of th^ members 
jto convene annually in general meeting. The mem- 
bers of the inftitution were to be diftingui(hed by wear- 
ing a medal, emblematical of the dtfignof the (bciety, 
and the honors aqd advantages were to be hereditary 
in the eldeft male heirs, and in default of male ifTue, in 
the collateral male heirs. Honorary members were to 
be admitted, but without the hereditary advantages of 
the fociety, and provided their number (hould never 
exceed the ratio of one to four of the officers or their 
defcendants. 

Whatever were the real views of the framers of this 
inftitution, its defign was generally underftood to be 
harmlcfs and honorable. The oftenfible views of the 
fociety could not however fkreen it from popular jeal- 
oufy. A fpirited pamphlet appeared in South Caro- 
lina, the avowed production of Mr. Burke, one of the 
judges of the fupreme court in that States in which the 
author attempted to prove that the principles, on which 
the fociety was formed, would, in procefs oT timcii 
originate and cftablifli an order of nobility in this couq« 
try,^ Avhjch would be repugnant to the genius of our 
republi(;an governments, and dangerous to liberty. 
This pamphlet rappearetl in Connecticut, duritig the 
commotions raifed by the half pay and commutatioa 
ad^ and contributed not a little to fpread the flaaie of 
oppolitioff). Nothing could exceed the odium which 
prevailed at this time, againd the men who had Ip^Zr 
^rded their peribns and properties in the revolution. 

Notwithftanding the difcontents of the people were 
general, and ready to burft forth in fedition, yet mea 
of information, viz.. the officers of government, the 
clergy, and perfons of liberal education, were moftly 
oppofed to the unconftttutional ileps taken by the com- 
mittees and convention at Middletown. They fup^ 
ported the propriety of the meafures of Congrefs, both 
by converfation and writing,, proved that fuch grants' 
to the army v^re neceflary to keep the troops together^ 

and 
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scid that the expcnfe would not be enormous nor op-» 
preffiv. During the clofe of the year 1783, every pof' 
fible exertion was made to enlighten the people, and 
fuch was the tffeQ of the arguments ufcd by the mi-i 
oority, that in the beginning of the following year, the 
oppofition fubfided, the committees Were difmifl'ed, and 
tranquillity rcftored to the State. In May, the legifla-r 
ture were able to carry fcvcral raeafures which had bc^ 
fore been extremely unpopular. An aft- was. pail'ed^ 
granting the import of five per cent, to Congrefs ; an- 
other giving great encouragement to commerce, and 
feveral towns were incorporated with extenfiy privi-» 
leges, for the purpofe of regulating the ex(^ts of the 
State, and facilitating the colleAion of debts. 

The oppofition to the Congreflional afts in favor of 
the officers, and to the order of the Cincinnati, did not 
rife to the fame pitch in the other States as in Connec- 
ticut ; yet it produced much difturbance in Maflachu-, 
iSstts, and fome others. Jealoufy of power had been 
univerfally fpread among the people of the United 
States. The deftruftion of the old forms of govern- 
ments, and the licentioufnefs of war had, in a great 
ineafure, broken their habitSj of obedience ; their paf^ 
lions had been inflamed by the cry of defpotifm ; and 
Hke cenfmels, who have been fuddenly furprifed by the 
approach of an enemy, the ruftling of a leaf was fuf- 
ficient to giv them an alarm. This fpirit of jealoufy, 
which has not yet fuhfided, and which will probably 
Continuie vifible during tlie prefent generation, operated 
with other caufes to relax the energy of our federai 
operations. - 

During the war, vaft fums of paper currency had 
been emitted by Congrefs, and large quantities of fpe- 
cie had been introduced, towards the dole of the war, 
by the French army, and the Spanifli trade. This 
plenty of money enabled the States to comply with the 
firft requifitions of Congrefs.; fo that during two or 
three yean, the federal trcafury was, in fome meafure, 
fupplicd. But when the danger of war had ceafed, and 
the vaft importations of foreign goods had Icffened the 
,. " quantity 
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fjuantity of circulating fpecie, the States began to be" 
very remifs in furnifhing their proportion of monies. 
The annihilition of the credit of the paper bills had 
totally flopped their circulation, and the fpecie was 
leaving the country in cargoes, for remittances to Great 
Britain ; flill the luxurious habits of the people, con- 
tradled during the war, called for new fupplies of goods, 
and private gratification feconded the narrow policy of 
3tate interefl in defeating the operations of the general 
government. 

i Thus the revenues of Congrefs were annually di- 
minifhing ; fome of the States wholly negle£ting to* 
make pronifion for paying the intereft of the national 
debt ; others making but a partial provifion, until the 
fcanty fupplies received from a few of the rich States, 
would hardly fatisfy the demands of the civil lift. 

This weaknefs of the federal government, in con* 
jun£lion with the flood of certificates or public fecuri- 
tics, which Congrefs could neither fund nor pay, occa- 
iioncd them to depreciate to a very inconfiderable val- 
ue. The officers and foldiers of the late army, were 
obliged to receive for wages thefe certificates, or prom- 
iflary notes, which pafled at a fifth, or eighth, or % 
tenth of tlieir nominal value ; being thus deprived at 
otice of the greateft part of the reward due for their 
fervices. Some indeed profited by fpeculations in thefe 
evidences of the public debt ; but fuch as vrere under 
a necefllty of parting with them, were robbed of that 
fupport wjiich they had a rijht XQ expe£l and demand 
from their countrymen. 

Penfylvania indeed made provifion for paying the 11^5 
terefl of her debts, both State and federal ; afluming 
her fuppofed proportion of the continental debt, and 
giving the creiditors her own State notes in exchange 
For thofe of the United States. The refource? of that 
State are immenfe, but flie has not been able to make 
pundlual payments, even in a depreciated paper cu|:- 
rency. 

Ma(&chufett6, in her :&eal to comply fully with the 
r^quiyfitions of Congrefs, and fatisfy the demands of' 

hef 
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her 6wn creditors, laid a heavy tax upon the people. 
Xhis was the immediate caufe of the rebellion in that 
State^in 1786. But a heavy debt lying on the State, 
added to burdens of the fame nature, upon almoft 
every incorporation within it ; a decline, or rather an 
textindion of public credit ; a relaxation and corruptioa 
ef manners, and a free ufe of foreign luxuries ; a decay 
•f trade and manufactures, with a prevailing fcarcity of 
money ; and, above all, individuals involved in debt to 
each other : Thefe were the real, though more remote 
caufes of the infurredlion. It was tlie tax which the peo- 
ple were required to pay, that caufed them to feel evils 
which we have enutnerated ; This called forth all their, 
other grievances ; and the firft aft of violence commit* 
ted, was the burning or deftroying of a tax bill. This 
iedltion threw the State into a convuliion which laded 
about a year ; courts of juflice were violently obftruft- 
ed ', ;he colleftion of debts was fufpended ; and a body 
of armed troops, under the command of General Lin- 
coln, was employed during the winter of 1786, to dif- 
perfe the infurgents. Ytt fo numerous were the latter 
in the counties of Worcefter, Hampfhire and Berk- 
fhire, and fo obftinately combined to oppofe the execu- 
tion of law by force, that the Governor and Council 
of the State thought proper not to intruft General Lin- 
coln with military powers, except to aft on the defen- 
fiv, and to repel force with force, in cafe the infurgents 
Ihould attack him. The leaders of the rebels however 
were not men of talents ; they were defperate, but 
without fortitude 5 and while they were fupported with 
a fuperior force, they appeared to be imprefled with 
that confcipufnefs of guilt, which awes the moft daring 
wretch, and makes him (hrink from his purpofe. This 
appears by the cpnduft of a large party of the rebels 
before the magazine at Springfield ; where General 
Shepard with a fmall guard, was Rationed to proteft 
the continental ftores. The infurgents appeared upon 
the plain, with a vaft fuperiority of numbers, but a few 
fhot from the artillery made tlie multitude retreat in 
diforder, with the lofs of four men. This fpirited con- 

duft 
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duft of General Shepard, with the induftfy, perfev^^ 
tancc and prudent tirmnefs of General Lincoln, dif- 
perfed the rebels, drove the leaders from the State, and 
reftored tranquillity. An aft of indemnity was pailed 
in the Legiilature for all the infurgents, cicbept a few 
kaders, on condition they ftiould become peaceable 
fubjefts, and take the oath of allegiance. The leaders 
afterwards petitioned for pardon, which, from motivt 
of policy, was granted by the Legiflature. 

But the lofs of public credit, popular difturbances, 
and infurreftions, were not the only evils which wcr# 
generated by the peculiar circumftances of the times. 
The emifTions of bills of credit and tender laws, were 
added to the black catalogue ef political diforders. 

The expedient of fupplying the deficiencies of fpc- 
cie, by emiffions of paper bills, was adopted very early 
in the colonies. The expedient was obvious and pro- 
duced good efFefts. In a new country, where popula- 
tion is rapid, and the value of lands increafmg, tha 
farmer finds an advantage in paying legal intereft for 
money ; foi» if he can pay the intereft by his profits, 
the increafing value of his lands will, in a few year9| 
difcharge the principal. 

In no colony was this advantage more fenfibly ex-» 
perienced than in Penfylvania. The emigrants to 
that province were numerous ; the natural population 
rapid ; and thefe circumftances combined, advanced 
the value of real property to an aftonifhing degree. As 
the firft fettlers there, as well as in other provinces, 
were poor, the purchafe of a few foreign articles drain* 
cd them of fpecie. Indeed for many years, the balance 
of trade muft have neceiTarily been greatly againft the 
colonies* 

But bills of credit, emitted by the State and loaned 
to the induftrious inhabitants, fuppli^d the want of 
fpecie, and enabled the farmer to" purchafe ftock< 
Thefc bills were generally a legal tender in all colonial 
or private contrafts, and the fums iffued did not gener- 
ally exceed the quantity requifit for a medium of trade | 
they retained their full nominal value in the purchafe 

of 
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tf( commodities. But as they were not received by the 
Britifh merchants, in payment for goods, there was a 
great demand for fpecie and bills, which occalioned the 
latter at various times to appreciate. Thus was intro- 
duced a difference between the Englifh fterling money 
and the currencies of the colonies which remains to 
Ihis day.* 

. The advantages the colonics had derived from bilH 
of creditj under the Britifh government, fuggefted to 
CongreTs, in 1775, the idea of ifliiing bills for the pur-^ 
pofc of carrying on the war. And this was perhaps 
their only expedient* Money could not be raifed by 
taxation ; it could not be borrowed. The firft emtf-* 
(ions had no other eRcA upon the medium of com« 
merce, than to drive the fpecie from circulation. But 
when the paper fubftituted for fpecie, had, by repeated 
emiflions, augmented the fum in circulation, much 
beyond the ufual fum of fpecie, the bills began to lofe 
their value. The depreciation continued in proportion 
to the fums emitted, until feventy, and even one hund* 
red and fifty nominal paper dollars, were hardly an 
equivalent for one Spanifh milled dollar. , Still from 
the year 1775 to 1781, this depreciating paper currency 
was almoft the only medium of trade. It fupplied th^ 
place of fpecie, and enabled Congrefs to fupport a nu- 
merous army ; until the fum in circulation amounted 
to two hundred millions of dollars. But about the 
year 1780, fpecie began to be plentiful, being introduc- 
ed by the French army, a private trade with the Span- 
ifh inands, and an illicit intercolirfe with the Britifh 
garrifon at New York. This circumflance accelerated 
the depreciation of the paper bills, \intil their value* had 
funk almofl to nothing. In 1781, the merchants and 

* brokers 

♦ A dollar, in fterling Inoney, is 4/?$. But the price of a 
dollar rofe in New England currency to 6/; in New York to 
8/*; in New Jerfey, Penfylvania and Maryland to 7/6 ; in Vir-* 
ginia to 6/; in North Carolina to S/"; in South Carolina and 
Georgia to 4/8. This difference, originating between paper 
and fpecie, or bills, continued afterwards to exift in the nom* 
inai eflimation pf gold ^nd filver. 

Franklin's MifceL Warks^ p. ^17^ 
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brokers in the fouthern States, apprehenfiv of the ip^ 
proaching fate of the currency, pufhed inimenfe quai^* 
titles of it fuddenly into New England, madevaft pur** 
chafes of goods in Bolttm, and inltantly the bills vanifli- 
ed from circulation. 

; The whole hiftory of this continental paper is a hif-* 
tory of public and private frauds. Old fpecie debta 
were often paid iA a depreciated currency, and even 
new contrafts for a few weeks or days were often dif-» 
charged with a fmall part of the value received. From 
this plenty and Au(fluating (late of the medium, fprung 
hofts of fpeculators and itinerant traders, who left their 
honeft occupations- for the profpedl of immehfe gains, 
in a fraudulent bufinefs, that depended on no fixed 
principles, and the profits of which could be reduced to 
no certain calculations. 

To inereafe thefe evils, a projeft was formed to fix the 
prices of articles, and redrain perfons from giving or 
receiving more for arw commodity than the price dated 
by authority. Thefe regulating ads were reprobated 
by every man acquainted with commerce and finance j 
as they were intended to prevent an effedl without re- 
moving the caufe. To attempt to fix the value of 
money, while dreams of bills were inceflantly floNwing 
from the treafury of the United States, was as ridicu- 
lous as an attempt to reftrain the rifing of water in riv- 
ers amidft fhowers of rain. 

Notwithftanding all oppofition, fome States framed 
and attempted to enforce thefe regulating a6ts. The 
effeft was, a momentary apparent ftand in the price of 
articles ; innumerable ads of collufion and evafion a- 
mong the diflioneft ; numberlefs injuries done to the 
honeft ; and finally a total difregard of all fuch regu* 
lations, and the confequential contempt of laws and 
the authority of the magiftrate. 

During thefe fluduations of bufinefs, occafioned by 
the variable value of money, people loft fight, in fome 
meafure, of the fteady principles which had before gov- 
erned their intercourfe with each other. Speculations 
followed and relaxed the rigor of commercial obliga- 
tions, Induftry 
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Induilry likewife had fuffered by the flood of money 
>^bich had deluged the States. The prices of produce 
had rifen in proportion to the quantity of money ia 
circulation, and the demand for the commodities of the 
tountry. This made the acaulfition of money cafy, 
and indolence and luxury, witn their train of defolating 
confequences, fpread themfelves among all defcriptions 
of people. 

But as foon as hoftilities between Great Britain and 
America were fufpended, the fcene was changed. The 
bills emitted by Congrefs had long before ceaTed to cir* 
culate ; and the fpecie of the country was foon drained 
o£F to pay for foreign goods, the importations of whicb 
exceeded all calculation* Within two years from the 
dofe of the war, afcarcity of money was the general cry* 
1 he merchants found it impodible to coUec^l their 
debts, and make pun£tual remittances to their creditors 
in Great Britain ; and the confumers were driven ta 
the neceffity of retrenching their fuperfiuities in living 
and of returning to their ancient habits of induflry and 
economy. 

This change was however progreffiv and flow, Ir^ 
many of the States which fufFered by the numerous 
debts they had contra£)ed, and by the didrefles of war, 
the people called aloud for emiiTions of paper bills to 
fupply the deficiency of a medium. The depreciatioa 
of the continental bills, was a recent example of the 
ill eflfecEiis of fuch an expedient, and the impoffibility of 
fupporting the credit of paper, was urged by the oppof- 
ers of the meafure as a fubftantial argument againft 
adopting it. But nothing would filence the popular 
'clamor i and many men of the firft talents and emi- 
nence, united their voices with that of the populace. 
Paper money had formerly maintained its credit, and 
been of Angular utility ; and pad experience, notwith- 
ftanding a change of circumAances, was an argument 
in its favor that Hore down all oppofition. 

Penfylvania, although one of the richeft States in 
the union, was the firft to emit bills of credit, as a fub- 
uitute for fpecie. But the revolution had removed the 

O neceflity 
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ncceffity of it, at the fame time that it had deftrdycd 
the means by which its former credit had been fupport- 
ed. Lands, at the clofe of the war, were not rifing ill 
Value ; bills on London could not fo readily bepur- 
chafed, as whild the province was dependent on Great 
Britain ; the State was fplit into parties, one of which 
attempted to defesCt the meafures moft popular with the 
other ; and the depreciation of continental bills, with 
the injuries which it had done to individuals, itifpired a 
general diftruft of all public promifes. 

Notwithftanding a part of the money was loaned an 
good landed fecufity, vtnd the faith of that wealthy Stat^ 
pledged fof the redemption of the whole at its nominal 
Value, yet the advantages of fpecie as a medium of 
commerce, efpecially as an article of remittance to 
London, fodn made a difference of ten per cerit. be- 
tween the bills of credit and fpecie. This difference 
may be confidered rather as an appreciation of gold and 
filver, than a depreciation of paper ; but its effe£ls, in 
a commercial Stat^ mtrft be highly prgudiciaL It 
opens the door to frauds of all kinds, and firauds arcf 
tfually pradifed on the hodefl and unfufpefling, efpec- 
ialiy upon all clafles of laborers. 

This currency of Penfylvania is receivable in all pay- 
ments at the cullom houfe, and for certain taxes, at itSk 
nominal value ; yet it has funk to two thirds of this 
Value, in the few commercial tranfadions where it is 
received. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, hadf 
fecourfe to the fame wretched expedient to fupply 
themfelves with money ; not refiieding that induftry, 
frugality, and good commercial laws are the only means 
of turning the balance of trade in favor of a country, 
and that this balance is the only permanent fource of' 
folid wealth and ready money. But the bills they 
emitted (hared a worfe fate than thofe of Penfylvania ; 
they expelled almoft all the circulating cafh from the 
States ; they loft a great part of their nominal value ; 
they impoverifhed the merchants, and embarraiTed the 
planters. 

Tha 
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^he State of Virginia had too much wifdom to emit 
Dills ; but tolerated a pra(flice among the inhabitants of 
cvitting dollars and fm^ler pieces of iilver, in order to 
prevent it from leaving ihe State. This pernicious 
przSdce prevailed alfo in Georgia.* 

Maryland efcaped the calamity of a paper currency. 
The boufd of delegates brought fd^ward a biH for the 

i'^mifCon of bills of credit to a latge amount ;« but the 
eaate firmly and fuccefsfully refifled the perniciouif^ 
f(;heihev Tnt pppofition between the tvvo houfes was 
violent. and tunvultuous ; it threatened the State with 
finarchy \ i>ut the queilion was carried to the people 
and theftood fenfe of the fenate finally prevailed. 

New Jeriey is fituated between two of the largeft: 
commercial towns in America, and confequently 
draiqed of fpecie. This State alfo emitted a large fum 
in bills of credit, which ferved to j^ay the intereft of the 
public debt \ but the currency depreciated, as in other 
Sutes. 4 

Rhode Ifland exhibits a melancholy proof of that 
licentioufnefs and anarchy which always follows a re* 
laxatipn of the n^oral principles. In a rage for fup- 
plying the State with money, and filling every man's 
pock;et without obliging him to earn it by his diligence, 
the Legiflature pailed an a£): for making one hundred 
thoufand pounds in bills ; a fum much more than fuf- 
ficient for a medium of trade in that State, even with-* 
out any fpecie. The merchants in Newport and 
Providence opppfed the ift with firmnefs \ their oppo- 
iition added fre(h vigour to the refolution of the ailem- 
bly, and induced them to inforce the fcheme by a legal 
tender of a moft extraordinary nature. They pafled 
an acH:, ordaining that if any creditor fhould refufe tp 
take their bills, for any debt whatever, the debtor might 
lodge the fum due, with a judiceofthe peace, who 

(hould 

• A dollar was ufually cut in five pieces, and each pafled 
by toll for a quarter ; fo that the man who cut it gained a,. 
quarter, or rather a fifth. If the State (hould rccoin this /il*- 
rer, it xnuft lofe a fifth. 

O2 
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fhould giv notice of it in the public papers ; and if the 
creditor did not appear and receive the money withii^ 
fix months from the firft notice, his debt (hould be for-* 
felted. Thi9 a6l aftonifhed all honed men ; and evea 
the promoters of paper money making in othtr States, 
amd on other principles, reprobated this z& of Rhode 
Ifland, as wicked and oppreflfv. ,But the State ^was 
governed by faftion. During the try for paper n[K>hey, 
a number of boifterous ignorant mfen, Were cteSed ifttdf 
tlie Legiflature, from the fmaller towns' iff the Statev 
Finding themfeWes united with ia majority m opinion^ 
they formed and lexecuted any plan their iAcIinatidn 
fuggefted ; they oppofed every meafurethat was agree- 
able to the mercantile intereft ; they not only made bad 
laws to furt their own wicked purpofes, but appointed 
their own corrupt ei*eatures to fill the judicial arnd'cx- 
i&cutiv departments. Their money depreciated fufB-' 
eiently to anfwer all their vile purpofes irt the difcharge 
of debts 5 bufmefe almpft totally ceafed j all confidence 
was k>(l ; the State was thrown into Qonfufion at hom^ 
and was execrated abroad. 

Maflachufetts Bay had tfe ^d fortune, amidft het 
political calamities, to prevent an emiflion of bills of 
credit. New Hampfhire made no paper ; but in the 
diftrefles which followed her lofs of btrfincfs after tifie 
war, the Legillature nvade horfes, lumber, and moft ar- 
ticles of produce a legal tender in- the fulfilment of 
contracts. It is doubtlefs uhjuft to oblige a creditor to 
receive any thing for his debt, which he had not in coti- 
tcmplaiion at the time of the contradt. But as the 
Commodities which were to be a tender by the law of 
New Hampfhire, were of an intrific value, bearing 
fome proportion to the amount of the debt, the in- 
jufticc of the law was lefs flagrant, than that which en- 
forced tlie tender of paper in Rhode Ifland. Indeed 2 
fimilar law prevajled for fome time in Mafl*achufetts ; 
and in Connecticut it is optional wiih the creditor, ei- 
ther to imprifon the debtor, or take land on an execui- 
tion, at a price to be fixed by three indifferent freehold- 
ers ', provided no otlier means of payment (hall appear 

to 
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la iadsfy the demand. It muft not however be omitT 
ted, f hat wh^e the moft flouriftiing commercial Statef 
iatroduced a paper medium, to the great injury ot Kon- 
left men, a bill for an emifilon of paper in ConnetElicut. 
yrhere. there is very little fpecie, could never commana 
inore^ than one eighth of the votes pf the Legiilature^ 
The movers of the bill have hardly efcaped ridicule ^ 
(o generally is the fpjeafure rq;>ro}>at.ed a$ a fource ojf 
fraud and public n^ifchief. 

The Legiflature of New York, a State that had th^ 
}ea(l necemty and apology fpr making paper money, as 
her commercial advantages always furnifh her with 
fpecie fufficien^ for a mfsdiym, ifTued a large fum ia 
bilis of cre^it^ which fupport tjieir value better thgn the 
currency of any other State. Still the paper has raife<} 
jthe value of fpecie, which is lalyvays ii> demand for ex^ 
portation, and this difference of exchange between par 
per and fpecie, cxpofes commerce to moft of the incon- 
veniencies refulting from a depreciated medium. 

Such is the hiftory of p;iper money thus far ; a mif- 
erable fubftitute for real coin, ip a country where the 
reins, of government are too weak to pompel the ful- 
filment of public engagements ; and where all confi- 
.dicnce in public faith is totally deftroyed. 
. While the States were thus endeavoring to repair the 
lofs pf fpecie, by empty promifes, and to fupport xWir 
xbufinefs by (hadows, rather than by reality, the Britifh 
'xninifiry formed fome commercial regulations that de- 
prived them of the profits of their trade to the Weft 
Indies and to Grea^ Britain. Heavy duties were Iai4 
upon fuch articles as were remitted to the Londcp 
merchants for their goods, and fuch were the duties up- 
on American bottoms, (hat the States were almoft 
wholly deprived of the carrying trade. A prohibition 
nvas laid upon the produce of the United States, (bip- 

Eed to the Englifti Weft India Iflands in American 
uilt vcflels, and in thofe manned by American fea- 
men. Thefe reftriflions fell heavy u^n the eafteri^ 
§t#ite$9 vvbich depended puch upon Ihip building for 
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the fupport of their trade ; and they materially injuFe4 
the bufinefs of the other States. 

Without a union that was able to fotm and execute 
a general fyftem of commercial regulations, fomc of 
the States attempted to impofe reftraint^ upon the Brit- 
i(h trade that (hould indemnify the merchant for the 
loffes he had fufFered, or induce the Britilh miniftry to 
enter into a commercial treaty, and relax the rigor of 
their navigation laws. Thefe nvcafures however pro- 
duced nothing but mifchief. The States did not aflk 
in concert, and the reftraints laid on the trade of one 
State operated to throw the bufinefs into the hands of 
its neighbor, Maflachufetts, in her zeal to counteraA 
the effed of the Englilh navigation laws, laid enormous 
duties upon Britifh goods imported into that State ; 
but the other States did not adopt a fimilar meafure ; 
and the lofs of bufinefs foon obliged that State to re- 
peal or fufpend the law. Thus when Penfylvania laid 
licavy duties on Britifh goods, Delaware and New Jer- 
fey made a number of free ports to encourage the land- 
ing of goods vwithin the limits of thofe States ; and the 
duties in Penfylvania ferved no purpofe, but to create 
fmuggling. ' . 

Thus divided, the States began to feel their weak- 
nefs. Moft of the Legillatures had neglected to com? 

fjy with the requifitions of Congrefs for furnifhing the 
federal treafury ; the refolvcs of Congrefs were difre- 
garded ; the propofition for a general import to be laid 
and collefted by Congrefs was negatived lirft by Rhode 
Ifland, and afterwards by New York. The Britifh 
tfoOps continued, under pretence of a breach of treaty 
on the part of America, to hold pofleffion of the forf^ 
on the frontiers of the States, and thus commanded 
the fur trade. Many of tlie States individually were 
infefted with popular commotions or iniquitous tender 
Jaws, while they were opprefled with public debts j the 
certificates or public notes had loft moft of their value^ 
and <:irculated merely as the obje£ls of fpeculation ; 
Congrefs loft their refpeftability, and the United State^ 
their credit and importance. 
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Jn the midft of thefe calamities, a propofition \V3$ 
made in 1785, in the houfe of deleeates, in Virginia^ 
to appoint commiilioners, to meet mch as might bQ 
appointed in the other States, who fhould form a fyf- 
tem of commprcial regulations for the Cnited States, 
and recommend it to the feveral Legiflatures for adop- 
tion. Commiffioners were accordingly appointed and 
a requeft was made to the Legiilatures of the other 
States to accede to the propofition. Accordingly fev- 
eral of the States appointed commiffioners, who met at 
Annapolis ip the fummer of 1786, to confult what 
meafures (hould be t^ken to unite the States in fome 
general ar>d efficient commercial fyftem. But as the 
States were not all reprefented, and the powers of the 
commiffioners were, in their opinion, top limited to pro- 
pofe a fyftem of regulation^ adequate to the purpofes of 
govcfrnrper^t, they agreed to recommend a general con- 
vention to be held at Philadelphia the next year, with 
Eowers to fr?ime a general plan of government for the 
Initcd States. This meafurp appeared to the commif- 
fioners abfolqtely neceflary. The old confederation 
was eflentially defeftiv. It was deftitqte of almoft evr 
ery principle neceflary to giv effe<S to legiflation. 

It was defe£tiv in the article of legiflating over States, 
inflead of individuals. All hiftory teftifies that recom- 
piendations will not operate as laws, and compulfion 
cannot be exercifed over States, without violence, war 
and anarchy. The confederation was alfo deftitute of 
a fanftion to its laws. When refoli^tions were pafled 
in Congrefs, there was no power to cpmpel obedience 
by fine, by fufpenfion of privileges or oth^r ipeans. It 
was alfo deftitute of a guarantee for the Sta^e govern- 
ments. Had one State been invaded by its neighbor, 
the union was not conftitutionally bound to aflift in re- 
pelling the invafion, and fupporting the conftitution of 
the invaded State. The confederation was further 
deficient in the principle of apportioning the quotas of 
(noney to be furnilhed by each State ; in a want of 
power to form commercial laws, and to raife troops fof 
fh^ 4^f*snce and fccurity of the union 5 in the equa} 

fyffragQ 
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. Aiflfhge of the States, which placed Rhode Ifland on t 
footing in Congrefs with Virginia ; apd to crown all 
the defers, we may add the want of a judiciary power, 
to define the laws of the union, and to reconcile the 
contradictory decifions of a number of independent 
judicatories. 

Thefe and many inferior defe£ts were obvious to 
the commiflloners, and therefore they urged a general 
convention, with powers to form and offer to the con- 
iideration of the States, a fyfteiii of general government 
that Ihould be lefs exceptionable. Accordingly in 
May, 1787, delegates from all the States, except Rhode 
Ifland, affembled at Philadelphia ; and chofe General 
Wafhington for their prefident. After four months 
deliberatiooj in which the clalhing interefts of the fev- 
cral States, appeared in all their force, the convention 
agreed to recommend a plan of federal government, &c. 

As foon as the plan of the federal conflitution was 
fubmitted to the Lcgiflatures of the feveral States, they 
proceeded to take meafures for colle<3ing the fenfe of" 
the people upon the propriety of adopting it. In the 
fmall State of Delaware, a convention was called in 
November, which, after a few days deliberation, ratified 
the conftitution, without a dlilenting voice. 

In the convention of Penfylvania, held the fame 
month, there was a fpirited oppofitiort" to the new form 
of government. The debates were long and intcrcft- 
ing. Great abilities and firmnefs were difplayed on 
both fides ; but, on the 1 3th of December, the confti* 
tution was received by two thirds of the members* 
The minority were diffatisfied, and with an obflinacy 
ttiat ill became the reprefentativs of a free people^ pub* 
lifhed their reafons of diflent, which were calculated to 
mflame a party already violent, and which, in faft, pro- 
duced fome difturbances in the weftem parts of the 
State. But the oppofition has fince fubfided. 

In New Jerfey, the convention which met in De- 
cember, were unanimous in adopting the conditution j 
f(^ was likewife that of Georgia. 

In 
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In Connedicut ther^ was fome oppofition ; biit the 
conftitution was, on the 9th of January, 1788, ratified 
by three fourths of the votes in convention, and the 
minority peaceably acquiefced in the decifion. 

In Maifl^chufetts, the oppofition was large and re- 
fpe<£lable. The convention, confiding of more than 
three hundred delegates} were afiembled in January^ 
and continued their debates, with great candor and 
liberality, about five weeks. At length the quefiion 
was carried for the confiitution by a fmall majority^ 
and the minority, with that manly condefcenfion 
vfhich becomes great minds, fubmitted to the meafure, 
and united to fupport the government. 

In New Hamplhire, the federal caufe was, for fomi 
time doubtful. The greateft number of the delegates 
in convention, were at firft on the fide of the oppofit. 
tion ; and fome, who might have had their obje(5lions 
removed by the difcufllon of the fubjeft, inftru^Sed to 
rejefl the conftitution. Altho the kiftruftions of con- 
(Ittuents cannot, on thetrue principles of reprefenta* 
tion, be binding upon a deputy, in any legiflativ af« 
fembly, becaufe his confiituents are but a part of the 
Statt, and have not heard the arguments and objec- 
tions of the whok\ whereas, his a6t is to zStSi the 
whole State, and therefore is to be direded by the fenfc 
or wifdom of the whole, collefled in the legifiativ af- 
femtly ; yet the delegates in the New Hampfhire con- 
vention conceived, very erroneoufly, that the fenfe of 
the fireemen in the towns, thofe little diftrid^s, where 
no z&i of legiflation can be performed, impofed a re- 
ftraint upon their own wills.* An adjournment was 
therefore moved, and carried. This gave the people 
opportunity to gain a farther knowlege of the merits 
of the conftitution, and at the fecond meeting of the 
convention, it was ratified by a refpeftable majority. 

In Maryland, feveral men of abilities appeared in the 
oppofition, and were unremitted in their endeavors to 
perfuade the people, that the propofed plan of govern- 
ment 

* This pernicious opinion has prevailed in all the States, 
and done infinit mifchief. 
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ment was artfully calculsited to deprive them of their 
deareft rights ; yet in convention it appeared that fiv0 
fixths of the voices were in favor of it. 

In South Carolina^ the oppoiirion was refpefUble^ 
but two thirds of the convention appeared to advocate 
and vote for the cont^itution. 

In Virginia^ many of the principal chara&^rs op«» 
pofed the rati^cation cf the conftitution with great, sl* 
bilities and jndu^ry. But after a full difcuilion.Qf tj>i^ 
fuhjc6)^, a fmall majority, of a numerous conv^^tiai^f 
appeared for its adoption. 

In New Yprk, two thirds of the delegates m cora- 
vention were, at their tirft me^tiog, determined to wp- 
je6l the conliitution. Here, therefore^ the debates 
were the mod interefting, and the event extremely 
doubtful. The argument wa^ managed with unconi- 
fnon addrefs and abilities on both fides of the queftipn. 
But during the feflion, the ninth and tenth States had 
acceded tP the proppfed plan^ fp that by the conftitu- 
tion, Congrefs were emppw^ed to liTue gn ordinance ^ 
for organizing t\\f pew government* This etrent 
placed the oppofition on new ground ; and the e^cpe* 
diency of uniting with ^he pthcf States ; the generous 
xnotivs of conciliating all differences, an4 tt^e danger cf^ 
a rejedlon, influenced a refpe^able nprnber, yvho were 
originally oppofed to the conftiti^tioni to joic^ the fed« 
cral intereft. The conftitution was accordingly rati* 
fied by a fmall majority ; but the ratification was acr 
companied here, as in Virginia, with ^. {sill of rightSi 
declaratory of the fenfe of the convention, as tp certaii| 
great principles, and with a catalogue of amendments, 
which were to be recommended to the confideratioaof 
the new Congrefs, and the f^^veral State Legiflature^ 

North Carolina met in convention in July, to ^de- 
liberate on the new conftitution. After a fhort fefiioii 
they rejeifled it, by a majority of one hundred and fev-* 
enty fix, againfl feventy fix. 

Rhode Iftand was doomed to be the fpdrt of a blin4 
and fingular policy* The Legiflature, in confiftency 
with the meafures which had been before purfued, dia 

not 
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not call a convention, to collc6t the fenfe bf the Staft 
tipon the propofed confiitution ^ but In an unconftitth- 
tional and abfurd manner, fubmitted the^ plan of 'goV<- 
emment to the confideration of the people* Accord* 
itigly it was brought before town meetings, and in moft 
of them reiefted. In fome of the large towns, partid^ 
ularly in NeV^pdft and Providence, the people colleded 
' and r^folved, with great propriety, that they could not 
frake up the fubjeA ; and that the propofltion for em- 
b^cing or rejedting the federal conffitution, could com^ 
before no tribunal but that of the State in conVentioi!i 
jOr legiflature. 
• Ffom the moment the proceedings of the general 
convention at Philadelphia tranfpired, the public mind 
3was exceedingly agitated, and- fufpended between hope 
^nd fear, until nine States had ratified the plan of a 
federal government. Indeed, the anxiety continued 
until Virginia and New York had acceded to the fyf- 
tem. But this did not prevent the demonftrations of 
joy, on theacceflion of each State. 

On the ratification in Maflachufetts, the citizens of 
Bpfton, in the elevation of their joy, formed a procef- 
(ion in honor of the happy event, which was novel, 
jTplendid and magnificent. This example was after- 
wards followed, and in fome inftances improved upon, 
in Baltimore, Charlefton, Philadelphia, New Haven, 
Portfmouth and New York, fucceflivly. Nothing 
could equal the beauty and grandeur of thefe exhibi- 
tions. A (hip was mounted upon wheels, and drawn 
thro the fh'eets ; mechanics ereSed ftages, and exhib- 
ited fpecimens of labor in their feveral occupations, as 
they moved along the road ; flags with emblems, de- 
fcriptiv of all the arts and of the federal union, were 
inyepied and difplayed in honor of the government ; 
multitudes of all ranks in life afiembled to view the 
inajeftic fcenes j while fobriety, joy a^d harmony 
marked the brilliant exhibitions, by which the Amer- 
icans celebrated the eftablifhment of their empire. 

In March, 1789, the delegates from the eleven rati- 
^ipg States, convened in New York, where convenient 

and 
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and degant accommodations bad been fumilhed hyti^ 
citizens. On opening the ballots for PreGdent, it ap- 
peared that the late Commander in Chief of our as* 
mies was unanimoufly eleded to the dignified office. 
This event diffufed univerial joy among the friends to 
the union. 

The deliberations of the firft Amoican Lcgiflatuce 
^ere marked with wifdom, fpirit, and gmerally with 
candor. The eftablifliment of a revenue and judiciary 
fyftem, with other national mearure3i the wife ap- 
pointments to offices ; the prgmptncfs and energy of 
the executiv, with a growing popular attachment to 
the general government) open the faireft profpad of 
peace, union and profperity to thefe States ; a nroTpeft 
that is brightened by the acceflion of North CsuroUoi 
to the j;overnmeat ia November, 1 789. 
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KlEsMARKS oristhe MtTnoD of burying 
the DEAD among the Nativs of thii 
Country ; compared with that among the 

. imcient Britons. 

fieiHg ati Extraar of a letter to t]ie Rev. Dr. Stiles, PttCt* 
" . dent of YalrCi^tege, cUtedNew York, January ao^ ivSSr. ' 

t [NoTErf / bad imbraced tbi tdea^ that tbt nmarka'^ 
hUfortUuatiom on tbe Mujkingum^ ^^ib^ ^^JHfify afcribed 
i§itbe Spaniard undet FerSnand de Soto^ who penetrated 
ittic Florida^ about the year 1540 ; %vbich opinion I en^ 
deavored to maiHtain as probably well founded^ and wrote 
ibreg or four Utters on tbe fubje5l^ to Dr. Stiles^ which 
were, publi/hed in 1789. It is now very clear that wj 
opinion was not well founded ; hut that Chicaca, which 
t had fuppojed to be Mujkingumj ought to have been 
written Chica^a, with a cedilla^ as it is in tbe original 
Spunijh 'j and pronounced Chikefaw* 7 bis determins the 
place tf Sot6*s winter quarter s^ tbe fecond year after land-^ 
ingy to be in the territories of the prefent Chikefaws. 
^hofe letters^ therefore^, are not worth republijhing 5 but thg 
following cxtra5l^ on a different fubje^^ may be confideredas 
vjorthy of prefer vationJ\ 

BUT how (hall, we account for the mounts, carc^^ 
graves, &c. and for the contents, which evince the 
cxiftence of the cuftom of burning the dead or their 
boiies ; can thefe be afcribed to the Spaniards ? I pre- 
fume, Sir, you will be of opinion they cannot. Capt« 
Heart fays,* thefe graves arc fmall mounts' of earth, 
from fome of which human bones have been taken ; ia 
one were ipwni bones in the natural pofition of a man.> 
buried nearly ekft and weft, and a quantity of ifing gla& 
on his breaft ; in the other graves, the bones were ir* 
regular, fome calcined by tire, others burnt only to a 

certaio 
• Columbian Magazine for May, 17X7. 
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certain degree, fo as to render them more durable ; lA 
others the mouldered bones^retain their mape, without 
any fubftance ; others are partly rotten and partly the 
remains of decayed bones ; in mo^ of the graves were hn 
found flones evidently burnt, pieces of charcoal, Indiaa lr.t! 
arrows and pieces of earthen ware, which appeared to 
be a compofition of (hells and cenlent. 

Tliat thefe mounts ^ti6 graves irb the works of the 
nativ Indians, is very evident, for fuch fmall mounts 
are fcattercd over every part of North Americaj ** It 
was cuftomary with the Indians of the Weft Jcrlcyr' 
fays Mr. Smith, page 137, " when they buri(d the 
dead, to put family utetiflls, bows and arrows, aivl 
fometimes wampum into the grave, as tokens ofih^ 
affeilion. When a perfon of note died fiir from tlrt 
place of his own rdfidcncci they would carry his borw^ 
to be buried there. They waflied and perfumed t:TD^ 
dead, painted the face, and followed flngly » 1^ ^^^ 
dead in a fitting pofture, and covered the erave py^^' 
midically. They were very curious in pfelcrving ^►^ 
repairing the graves of theif dead, and penfivly vifi •^^ 
them." 

It is faid by the Engli(h, who arc beft acquam<^^ 
with the manners of the nativs, that they had a cuftc::^**^ 
of collefting, at certain ftated periods, all the bones ®* 
their deceafed friends, and burying them in fomc ^^^* 
mon grave. Over thefe cemetaries or general rcpc^^^ 
tories of the dead, were erefted thofe vaft heaps ^ 
earth or mounts, fimilar to thofe which are called ^^ 
England barrows^ and which are difcovered In ev^s=5fy 
part of the United States. 

The Indians feem to have had two methods df but^ 5^ 
itig the dead ; one was, to depofit one body (or at m«^^ 
but a fmall number of bodies) in a place, and covcf^ '^ 
with ftones, thrown together m a carelefs mann^^^» 
^ The pile thus formed would naturally be nearly circcJ- 
lar, but thofe piles that are difcovered are»fomethi^^^ 
oval. In the neighborhood of my father's houfe, ^- 
bout feven miles from Hartford, on the public road to 
Farmington, there is one of thofe Carrnedds or heaps oT 

ftone. 
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ftotiefc ^ I often pafled by it in the early part of my 
youth, but never meafured its circumference or exam- 
ined its contents. My prefent opinion is, that its cir- 
cumference is about twenty five feet. The inhabit- 
ants in the neighborhood report, as a tradition received 
from the nativs, that an Indian was buried there, and 
^iiatit is the cuftom for every Indian that pafles by to 
^ft a ftone upon the heap. This cuftom I have never 
fecn praftifed, but have no doubt of its exiftence ; as it 
* confirmed by the general teftimony of the firft Amer- 
xran fcttlersi* 

' The other mode oY burying the dead, was to dcpofit 
^ vaft numbef of bodies, or the bones which were tak- 
^fh>m the fingle fcattered graves, in a common cem- 
ifitanr, and over them raife vaft tumuli or barrows, fuch 
^8 tne mount at Mufkingum,Vtiich is 390 feet in cir- 
Cimiference, and 50 feet high The beft account of 
thtk cemetaries may be found in Mr. JefFerfon's Notes 
tin Virginia, which will appear the moft fatisfaftory to 
the reader in his own words. 

* I know of no fuch thing exifting as an Indian mon- 
ument, for I would not honor with that name, arrow 
|x>ints, ftone hatchets, ftone pipes, and half ftiapen im« 
Bges. Of labor on the large fcale, I think there arb no 
remains as refpedlable as would be a common ditch for 
the draining of lands, unlefs it be the barrows, of which 

many 

• The exiftence of a cuftora of paying refpeft to thefe Indian 
itaps^ as they are called, is proved by a ludicrous pradice, 
that prevails among the Anglo Americans in the vicinity, of 
making flrangers pull ofT their hats as they pafs by this grave. 
A man pading by with one who is a ftranger to the cuftom, 
tKver fails to praflife a jeft upon hitn, by telling him that a 
fpider, a caterpillar, or fome other infe6t is upon his hat ; the 
unfulpe6tin^ traveller immediately takes off* his hat, to hruik 
away the otiending infect, and finds by a roar of laughter, that 
a tnck is put upon him. I have often feen this trick played 
upon ftrartgers, and upon the neighbors who happen to be off 
their guard, to the great amufement of the country people. 
The jeft, however, is a proof that the aborigines paid a rcfpe^l 
to thefe rude monuments, and in ridicule of that refpedt, prob* 
ably, originated the vulgar prad^ice of the £nglifti, rvhiwa cx« 
ii(s to this day. 
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many are to be found all over this country. Thefi 
are of different fizes, fome of them conftru^^ of earth, 
and fome of loofe fiones. That they were repofitories 
of the dead has been obvious to all ; but on what par- 
ticular oceafionconflrufted, was matter of doubt. Some 
have thought they covered tlie bones of thofe who have 
fallen in battles, fought on the fpot of interment- 
Some afcribe them to the cuftom, {aid to prevail amoag 
the Indians, of coIIe£^ing at certain periods the bones 
of all their dead, wherever depofited at the time of death* 
Others again fuppofed them the general fepulchre for 
towns, conje6lured to have been on or near thefe grounds^ 
and this opinion was fupported by the quality of the 
lands in which they are found, (thofe conftru£ied of 
earth being generally in the fofted and moft fertile 
meadow grounds on riVer fides) and by a tradition blA 
to be handed down from the aboriginal Indians, that 
when they fettled in a town, the firft perfon who died 
was placed eredt, and earth put about him fo as to cov« 
cr and fupport him ; that when another died, a narrow 
pafiage was dug to the iirft, the fecond reclined againft 
him, and the cover of earth replaced, and fo on« There 
being one of thefe in my neighborhood, I wiflied to 
latisfy myfelf whether any, and which of thefe opinions 
werejufl ; for this purpofe I determined to open and 
cxamin it thoroughly. It was fituated on the low 
grounds of the Rivanna, about two miles above its 
principal fork, and oppofit to fome hills on which had 
been an Indian town. It was of a fpheroidical form, 
of about forty feet diameter at the bale, and had been 
of about twelve feet altitude, tho now reduced by the 
plow to feven and a half; having been under cultivaticm 
about a dozen years. 

" Before this, it was covered with trees of twelve 
inches diameter, and round the bafe was an excavation 
of five feet depth and width, from whence the earth 
had been taken, of which the hillock was formed. I 
firft dug fuperficially in fevenl parts of it, and came to 
coUedlions of human bones at different depths, froxtk 
fix inches to three feet, below the furface. Thefe wert 

lying 
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tying in the utmoft confufion ; fome vertical, fome ob- 
lique, fomc horizontal, and direSed to every point of 
the compafs, entangled and held together in clurters by 
the earth. Bones of the moft diftant parts were found 
together ; as for inftance, the fmall bones of the foot 
in the hollow of a fcull ; many fculls were fometimes 
in contadl, lying on the face, on the fide, on the back, 
top or bottom, fo as on the whole, to giv the idea of 
bones emptied promifcuoufly from a bag or bafket, 
and covered over with earth, without any attention to 
their order. The bones, of which the greateft num- 
bers remained, were fculls, jaw bones, teeth, the bones 
of the arms, thighs, legs, feet and hands. A few ribs 
remained, fome vertibrae of the neck and fpine, with- 
<^ut their procefles, ^nd one inftance only of the bone 
which fervcs as the bafe to the vertebral column (the 
6s facrum.)." 

After making fome remarks on the ftate of putre- 
fa£Uon in which the bones appeared, and on the dif- 
covery of the bones of infants, Mr. Jefferfon goes on, 
^ I proceeded then to make a perpendicular cut thro 
the body 6i the barrow, that I might examin its inter- 
nal ftrudlure. This pafled about three feet from its 
center, was opened to the former furface of earth, and 
was wide enough for a man td walk thro and examin 
its tides* 

" At the. bottom, that is on the level of the circum- 
jacent plain, I found bones ; above thcfe a few ftonei 
brought from a cliff, a quarter of a mile off, and from 
the river one eighth of a mile off. Then a large in- 
terval of earth, then a fh-atum of bones, and fo on. At 
one end of the feftion, were four ftrata of bones plainly 
diftinguifhable ; at the other, three ; the ftrata in ontf 
part not ranging with thofe in another. The bones 
neareft the furface were leaft decayed. No holes were 
difcovered in any of them, as if made with bullets, ar- 
rows or. other weapons. I conjedured that in this 
barrow might have Ijeen a thoufand fkeletons. Every 
one will readily feizc the circumftances above related^ 
which militate againft the opinion, that it covered the 

P bones 
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bones only of perfons fallen in battle ; and agalnft tbd 
tradition alfo which would make it the common fep-** 
ulchre of a town, in which the bodies were placed up-^ 
right, and touching each other. Appearances ceftain.- 
1^ indicate, that it has derived both origin and growth 
from the accuAomary collection of bones and depofi- 
tion of them together i that the firft coIle(Etion had 
been depofited on the common furface of the earth, 
that a few ftones were put over it, and then a covering 
of earth, that the fecond had been laid on this, had 
covered more or lefs of it in proportion to the number 
of bones, and was then alfo* covered with earth, and fo 
oh. The following are the particular circumftances, 
which giv it this afpeCl. i The number of bones. ^ 
The ftrata in one part having no correfpondence w»ith 
thofe in another. 3 The different dates of decay in 
thefe ftrata, which feem to indicate a difference in the 
time of inhumation. 4 The exiflence of infant bones 
among them. 

^^ But on whatever occafion they may have beenmade^ 
they are of confiderable notoriety among the Indians ; 
for a party palTmg about thirty years ago, thro the part 
of the. country where this barrow is, went thro the 
woods diredly to it, without any inftrudlions or in- 
quiry, and having flaid about it fome time, with ex- 
prefRons which were conftrued to be thofe of forrow, 
they returned to the high road which they had left a- 
bout half a dozen miles, to pay this viiit, and purfued 
their journey. There is another barrow, much re- 
fembling this, in the low grounds of the fouth branch of 
the Shenandoah, where it is crofTed by the road leading 
from the Rockfifh Gap to Staunton. Both of thefe 
have within thefe dozen years, been cleared of their 
trees and put under cultivation, are much reduced in 
their height, and fpread in width, by the plow, and will 
probably difappear in time. There is another on a 
hill in the blue ridge of mountains, a few miles north 
of Wood's Gap, which is made up of fmall ftones 
thrown together. This has been opened, and found 

to 
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to contain human bones, as the others do. There are 
alfo others in other parts of the country." 

From this account of Mr. JeflFerfon, to whofe in- 
duftry and talents the fciences and his country will ev- 
er be indebted, we may fairly conclude that the mounts 
at Mulkingum are the work of the nativ Indians. It 
is however ncceflary to notice two or three particulars, 
in the appearance of thofe at Muflcingum, which are 
hot difcovered (or not mentioned by Mr. JefFcrfon) in 
the ftrucShire of that which he examined. Thefe are 
the ifing glafs, the earthen ware, the charcoal, and the 
calcination of the bones by fire. As to the firft k i»v 
"well known that the ifing glafs is found only in par.* 
ticular parts of America, and the favages in other parts 
could not obtain it. Mr. JefFerfon mentions no dif- 
covery of earthen ware, but it was ufed by the Indians 
in every part of America. The piece you once (hewed 
me, fir, is a fpecimen of what is found wherever there 
has been aA Indian town. Pieces of it are dug up fre- 
quently in the meadows on Connedicut river. It ap- 
pears to be formed of pure clay, or of fhells and ce- 
ment, hardened by fire, and as we might naturally 
fuppofe, without glazing. By feftions of veflfels which 
remain, it is evident they were wrought with great in^t 
genuity, and into beautiful and convenient forms. 

The charcoal and calcination of fome bones are a 
proof that there has exifted, among the favages of A- 
merica, a cuftom of burning the degd, or their bones, 
dfter the difiblution of the flefh. It does not appear 
that this cuAom was general, but it is not at all fur- 
prifing to find that fuch a practice has exifted in this 
country ; fince it has been frequent among the unciv- 
ilized nations on the eaftern continent. 

I am fenfible, fir, that you have entertained an opin- 
ion that the ftory of Madoc, the Welch Prince, may 
be true, and that it is poflible the fortifications at Mus- 
kingum may be the work of his colony. Of the truth 
of this conclufion there is perhaps no direfl: evidence, 
and yet collateral evidence may be obtained, that it is 
not chimerical. There is fuch a furprifing affinity be- 
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tween the Indian mounts and the barrows or cemetaH^ 
which arc remaining in England, but particularly in 
Wales and Anglefcy, the lall retreat of the original 
Britons, that we can hardly refolve it into a common 
principle of analogy that fubfifts between nations in 
the fame ftage of fociety ; but incredulity itfclf will ac- 
knowlegc the probability, that the primitiv inhabitants 
of Britain and America had a common ftock from 
which they were derived, long fince the age of the firft 
parent : Not that I believe North America to be peo- 
pled fo late as the twelfth century, the period of Ma- 
doa's migration, but fuppodng America to have been 
fctned two or.three thoufand years before that period, 
a fubfequent colony might pafs the Atlantic and bring 
the Roman improvements in fortirication* 

Waving further conjeftures, I beg leave to defcribe 
the analogy between the barrows in England and 
Wales, and in America. This will be flriking, and 
cannot fail to entertain a curious reader, becaufe it is 
attended with pofitiv proofs. 

In England, Scotland, Wales^ and the ifland An- 
glefey, there are numbers of monuments erefted by 
the ancients ; but the mod remarkable are generally 
found in the two latter, whither the old Britons re- 
treated from their Roman and Saxon conquerors ; and 
AngUfey^ the ancient Mona^ is fuppofed to4iave been 
the chief feat of the Druidsi The remains of moft 
confequence are the cromlechs^ the tumuli^ and the r«r- 
muli or carrneddsk Cromlecht^ if the word is derived 
from the Britifti roots krom laechy fignifies a bending 
Jione.* This is the common opinion, as Rowland ob- 
ferves.f If we trace the origin to the Hebrew, the 
root of the old Britiih,:^ ^^ ^^1^ ^^^ i^ ^ot lefs (ignif- 

icativ; 

♦ Camden's Britannia, volume II, page 759. 

f Mona Antiq. Redaur, page 47. 

J That the primitiv Britons may claim a very dire^Sl defcent 
from the ancient inhabitants of Syria and Phenicia, uhofe lan- 
guages were but branches from the fame common (lock, with 
as Hebrew, may be made to appear probable by a cojnparifon 
of their cufloms ; but may be almoft demonfirated by a colla- 
tion of the old Britlfh language witii tlie Hebrew roots. See 
my Dijertaiions ott the EngUJb Language^ Afpendhc* 
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icativ ; for car em luach fignify devoted Jione^ or altar. 
Thefe cromlechs confift of large ftones, pitched on end 
in the earth, as fupporters, upon which is laid a broad 
floneof a vaft fize. The fupporters ftand in a bend- 
ing pofture, and are from three to feven feet high. The - 
top ftonc is often found to be of twenty or thirty tons 
V^eight, and remains to this day on the pillars. Num- 
bers of thefe are found in Wales and Anglefey ; but 
jpone is more remarkable than that in Wiltftiire, called 
Jlone henge^ for a full defcription of which I mufl beg 
leave to refer you to Camden's Britannia, vol. I^ page 
1 19. Thefe cromlechs are doubtlefs works of great 
antiquity ; but for what purpofe they were ere6led, at 
fuch an immenfe expenfe of time and labor** 'would 
be neceffary to convey ftones of thirty tons height a 
confider:;ble diftance, and raife them fcveral feet, is not 
eafily determined. The probability is that they were 
altars for facrifice, as pieces of burnt bones and afhes . 
are found near them. They might alfo be ufed in 
other ceremonies, under the druidical fyftem, as the 
ratification of covenants, &c. As this kind of monu- 
ments is not found in America, I will wave a further 
conlideration of it ; obferving only, that it was an an- 
cient praftice among the eaftcrn nations, to raife heaps 
of ftones, as witneffes of agreements, and facrifice up- 
on them, as a folemn ratification of the a6l of the par- 
ties. Many inftances of this ceremony ar? mentioned 
in the old teftament. The covenant betvyeen Jacob 
and Laban was witnefled by a heap of ftones, which 
ferved alfo as a boundary between their refpei^iv * 
claims. ^^ And Jacob offered facrifice upon the mounty - 
that is, thp heap, and called his brethren to eat breads* 
Gen. xxxi, 54. A fimilar cuftom feems to have pre^ 
yailed among tli£ primitiv Britons. ' 

But the tumuli^ barrows or mounts of earth, which 
remain in multitudes in England and Wales, are con- 
ftru6ted exa6tly in the manner of the barrows, defcrib- 
ed by Mr* Jefjcrfon and Mr. Heart. One of thefe in 
"^iltfliire, Camden thus defcribes.* ** Here Selbury, 
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f Pptannia, volume I, page 121*^ 
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a round hill, rifes to a confiderable height, and feems 
by the faihion of it, and the Aiding down of the earth 
about it, to have been cad up by mens hands. Of this 
fort there are many in this country, round and copped, 
which are called burrows or barrows ; perhaps raifed in 
memory of. the foldiers (lain there. For bones art 
found in them^ and I have read, it was a cudom among 
the northern people, that every foldier who furvived a 
battle, (hould bring a helmet hill of earth towards the 
• raifing of monuments for their flain fellows." 

This IS faid to be the largeft and moft uniform bar- 
row in the country, and perhaps in England \ and I 
regret that the height and circumference are not meiv* 
tionec^qul an^ however informed verbally by a gentle- 
man who has vifited England, that fome of thefe tumuli 
appear to have been nearly one hundred feet high.* 
There are alfo in the fame country feveral kinds ©f bar- 
rows of different fizes j fome furrounded with trench- 
es ; others not ; fome with ftones fet round them, oth- 
ers without any ; the general figure of them is nearly 
circular, but a little oval. 

In Penbrokefhire, in Wales, Camden informs usf 
** there are divers ancient tumuli, or artificial mounts 
for urn burial, whereof the moft notable I have feenj^ 
are thofe four, called krigeu kemaes^ or the burrows of 
heme as. One of thefc a gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood, out of curiofity, and for the fatisfadlion of fome 
friei)ds, caufed lately to be dug ; and difcovered therein 
five urns, which contained a confiderable quantity of 
burnt bones and alhes." If there is any difference be- 
tween thefe barrows, and thofe at Mufkingum, it is 
this, that in Wales the bones were lodged in urns ; 
probably this was the fate of the bodies of eminent men 
only, or it proves a greater degree of improvement in 
Britain than appears among the American favages. 

In Caermardhinfhire, there is a barrow of a Angular 
kirid. It is called, krig y dyrn (probably the king's 

barrow.) 

• One as large as that is faid to be fou(id at Grave Cre^k, 
^bout eighty miles above Muikingum. 

f Volupie II, page 763. 
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barrow*. ) The circumference at bottom is fixty paces, 
and its height about fix yards. It rifes by an eafy af- 
cent to the top, which is hollow. This is a heap of 
earth, raifed oyer a carrnedd or pile of ftones* In the 
center of the cavity on the top, there is a large flat 
fione, a^ut nine feet by five ; beneath this was found 
a kiji vaerty a kind of ftone cheft, four feet and a half by 
three, anfi made up of (tones, and within and about it 
nverc found a few pieces of brick and ftones. This 
might have been the tomb of a druid, or prince. 

The cumuli of ftones or caerneddsy as they are called 
by the Welfh, from keren neahy a coped heapy are fcatter- 
cd over the weft of England and Wales, and appear to 
have been raifed in the manner of our Indian heaps, 
and for the lame purpofe, viz. to preferve the memory 
of the dead. Every Indian in this country that pafles 
one of thefe heaps, throws a ftone upon it. Rowland 
remarks that the fame cuftom exifts among the vulgar 
Welch to this day ; and if 1 miftake not, Camden 
takes notice of the fame pra£iice. Rowland fays, " in 
thefe coel ceithic^ (certain feftivals) people ufe, even to 
this day, to throw and offer each one bis ftone, tho they 
know not the reafon. The common tradition is, that 
thefe heaps cover the graves of men, fignal either for 
eminent virtues, or notorious villanies, on which every 
perfon looked on himfelf obliged as he pafled by, to be- 
ftow a ftone, in veneration of his good life, or in deteft- 
ation of his vilenefs." This pra(Slice now prevails in 
Wales and Anglefey, merely as a mark of contempt. 

The carrnedds in America anfwer exactly the de- 
fcription of thofe in Wales, and the practice of throw- 
ing upon the heap each man his ftone as he pafles by, 
exifts among the Indians, in its purity ^ that is, as a 
mark ofrefpedl. 

It is faid by authors that mounts and piles of ftones, 
are found likewife in Denmark and Sweden ; but in 
conftru£lion they diff'er from thofe found in Britain. 
Yet from the foregoing defcriptions, taken from au- 
thentic teftimony, it appears, that between the barrows 

* Camden, volume II, page 751. 
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in England and America, the manner of conftru£Hng 
them in both, and the purpofes to which they were ap- 
plied, there is an analogy, rarely to be tracea in works 
of fuch confequence^ among nations whofe intercourfe 
ceafed at Babel ; an analogy that we could hardly fup- 
pofe would exift among nations defcended from differ- 
ent flocks. This analogy however, without better ev- 
idence, will not demonftrate the direct defcent of the 
Indians from the ancient Celts or Britons. But as all 
the primitiv inhabitants of the wjft of Europe were 
evidently of the fgme flock, it is natural to fuppofe they 
might pafs from Norway to Iceland, from Iceland to 
Greenland, and from thence to Labrador ; and thus 
the North American favages may plaim a common 
origin with the primitiv Britons and Celts. This fup- 
poiitiou has fome foundation, ^nd is by no means ob- 
viated by Cook's late difcoveries in the Pacific ocean.* 
Thefe are however but conjefhjres. Future difcov- 
eries may throw more light uppn thefe fubjedh. At 
prefent, a few hAs only can be cplleded to ^mufe a 
^n^emplativ mind, and perhaps lead to inquiries which 
Will refult in a fatisfadory account of the firft peppling 
of America, and of the f|pw ^epfiair^s of antiquity which 
it affords. 

* Monf. Mallet, in his Northern Antiquities, has produced 
unquedionable teftimony, from the Chronicles of Iceland and 
others hiftories of the north, that the American continent wa^ 
difcovered about the tenth century ; and the efquimau^ are 
dearly of the fame race as the Greenlandcrs. 
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NEW'YORK, FEBRUARY, 1788. 

On the REGULARITY of the City of 

PHILADELPHIA. 

^* WT E L L, how do you like Bofton ?" faid apt 
Y V American to a Londoner, who had juft ar- 
rived, and walked thro the town. *' Extremely/* rcf- 
plied the Englilhman ; ^* it refembles London in the 
crookednefs and narrownefs of the ftreets ; I am always 
pleafed with a carelefs irregularity and variety.*' 

*^ How do you like Bofton," fays a nativ of the towa 
to a Philadelphian. ^' I am much pleafed with the 
people," replies the gcntlemai) ; " but the flreets are fo 
crooked, narrow and irregular, that 1 have good luck 
to find my way, and keep my ftockings clean." 

An Engli(hman and a Boftonian, walking together 
in Philadelphia, were heard to fay, " how fatiguing it 
is to pafs thro this town ! fuch a famenefs in the whole ! 
no variety ! when you have feen one ftreet, you have 
ieen the whole town !" 

Thefe remarks, which are heard every day, illuftrate 
moft ftrikingly the force of habit and tradition. The 
influence of habit is every where known and felt ; any 
prepofleflions therefore in favor of our nativ town, is 
not a matter of furprife. But that a traditionary re- 
mark or opinion fhould be handed from one generation 
%o another, and lead nations into error, without a de- 
teftion of its falfity, is a fadl as aftonifliing as it is real. 
Sifch is the opinion of the writers on the fine arts ; 
** that variety is pleafing ;" an opinion embraced with- 
out exception, and applied promifcuoufly to the works 
of nature and of art. I have rarely met with a perfon, 
not an inhabitant of Philadelphia, who would not fay 
be was difgufted with its regularity ; and I am confi- 
dent that the opinion muft proceed from that comnion 

place 
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place remark, that variety is pleajing ; otherwife men 
could not fo unanimoufly condem what conilitutes its 
greatejl beauty • 

That in the produflions of nature, variety conftitutes 
a principal part of beauty, and a fruitful fourceof pleaf- 
ure> will not be denied : But the beauty and agreeable- 
nefs of works of art depend on another principle, vi2. 
utility or convenience. The dejign of the work, or the 
end propofed by it, muft be attentivly confidered before 
we are qualified to judge of lis beauty. 

This kind of beauty is called by Lord Kaim,* rtla^ 
iiv beauty. He obferves very juftly, that " intrit^ 
beauty is a perception of fenfe merely ; for to perceive 
the beauty of a fpreading oak, or of a flowing river, no 
more is required but fingly an a<Sl of vifion. Relativi 
beauty is accompanied with an adl of underftanding and 
refleftion j for of a fine inflrument or engine, we per- 
ceive not the relativ beauty, until we are made acquaint* 
ed with its ufe and deAination.'' A plow has not the 
leafl intrinjic beauty \ but when we attend to its uje^ we 
are conflrained to confider it as a beautiful injirununt^ 
and fuch a view of it furnifhes us with agreeable fenfa* 
lions. 

The (ingle queftion therefore, with refpeft to a town 
or city, is this : h it planned and conJiruSiedfor the greats 
eft poffible convenience ? If fo, it is completely beautiful. 
If wide and regylar ftrcets arp more ufeful and conve- 
nient than thofe that are narrow and crooked, then a 
city conftru6ted upon a regular plan is the moft beauti- 
ful, however uniform the ftreets in their direSions and 
appearance. 

I have often heard a comparifon made between the 
level roads of Holland and the uniform flreets of Phil- 
adelphia. A dull Jaineneft is faid to render both difa- 
greeablc. Yet if a perfon will attentivly confider the 
difference, I am perfuaded he will be convinced that his 
tafle is but half correal \ that is, that a juft remark with 
refpe£t to a level open country, is improperly applied to 
a commercial city. Variety in the works of nature is 

pleafing \ 

* Elements of Criticifm, Vol. I, page 19$. 
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{deafiog s but never in th^ produdions of art, unleft in 
copies of nature, or when that variety does not inter- 
fere ynx\\ utility. A level champaign country is rarely 
convenient or ufeful ; on the other hand, it is generally 
more barren than a country diverfified with hills and 
vales. There is not generally any advantage to be de- 
ril/led from a wide extended plain ; the principle of utiU 
ity^ therefore does not oppofe and fuperfede the tafte for 
variety, and a tedious y^w^*^ is left to have its full ef- 
feft upon the mind of a fpeSator. This is the faft with 
refpeft to the roads in Holland. 

But it is otherwife in a city, which is built for the 
cxprefs purpofe of accommodating men in bufinefs* 
We do not confider it as we do a landfcape, an imita- 
tion of a natural fcene, and defigned to pleafe the eye ; 
but we attend to its ufes in artificial fociety, and if it 
appears to be calculated for the convenience of all claff- 
cs of citizens, the plan and conftrudion muft certainly 
be beautiful, and afford us agreeable fenfations. 

The regularly built towns in America are Philadel- 
phia, Charlefton, in South Carolina, and New Haven. 
All thefe may be efteemed beShtiful, tho not perfectly 
{o. Philadelphia wants a public fquare or placp of re- 
fort for men of bufinefs, with a fpacious building for 
an exchange. This ftiould be near Market ftreet, in 
the center of bufinefs. The gardens at the State 
Houfe are too fmall for a public walk in that large city. 
The whole line bf bank houfes* is the effect of ill 
timed parfimony. The houfes are inconvenient, and 
therefore not pleafing to the eye ; at the fame time 
they render Water ftreet too narrow. 

But whatever faults may be found in the cpnftruc- 
tion or plan of the city, its general appearance is agree- 
able, and its regularity is its greateft beauty. Whenev- 
er I hear a perfon exclaim againft the uniformity that 
pervades that city, I fuppofe him the dupe of a com- 
mon place remark, or -that he believes a city built mere- 
ly to pleafe the eye of a fpeftator. 

Charkflon 

♦ A line of houfes built on the defcent of land to the river, 
with 9. ftreet adjacent to the houfes on both fides. 
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Charlejion is fituated upon low ground ; but juft a^ 
bove high water mark. Thq foil is fand, which, with 
a fcarcity of ftone, has prevented the ftrects from being 
paved. The plan of the city is regular, but fome ot 
the ftreets are too narrow. As it is almoft furrounded 
with water and low marftiy ground, it was neceflary to 
attend to every circumftance that fhould contribute tq 
preferye a pure air. For this purpofe, it was the orig- 
inal defign of the citizei^ to prevent any buildings 
from being erefted on mi wharves, in front of the 
town ; thus leaving a principal ftreer, called the bay^ 
open to the fea breezes. Since the revolution, this de- 
fign has been partially difpenfed with ; and fome build- 
ings eredted on the water fide of the bay, and particu- 
ularly one in front of th^ Exchange, which ftands at 
the head of Broad ftreet, ;ind commands an extenfiv 
view of the town on one fide, and of the harbor on the 
pther. Should ftores apd w^rehoufes be raifed on the 
wharves, to fuch a height qs tP intercept a view of tha 
harbor from the bay, they would dimini(h the beauty 
of the town, and in fome degree prevent the agreeable 
effect of the cool breezaf from the fea. 

Nnv Haven was laid out on a moil beautiful plan, 
which has however fuffered » in the execution. The 
fl:reet§ crofs each other at right angles, as in Philadel- 
phia ; and divide the city into convenient fquare^. But 
in the center is a large public fquare, the fides of v!?hjch 
are more than three hundred yaris in length, an(l 
adorned with rows of trees. Thro the center of thi^ 
fquare runs a line of elegant public buildings, viz. the 
ftate houfe, two churches and a fchool houfe. Thi$ 
fquare is a capital ornament to the town ; but is liable 
to two exceptions. Firft, it is too large for the popu- 
loufnefs of the city, which contains about 500 buil4- 
ings. In fo fmall a town, it muft generally be empty^ 
and confequently givs the town an appearance of foli- 
tude or dullnefs. In the fecond njace, that half of the 
fquare which lies weft of the public buildings, is occu- 
pied moftly by the church yard, which is enclofed with 
a circular fence. This reduces the public ground on, 

the 
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l)ie oppofit (ide to a paralellogram, which is a lefs beau- 
tiful figure than a fquare ; and annihilates the beauty 
^f the weftern divifion which it occupies. Nothwith- 
fianding thefe circumftances, the green or public ground 
in the center of New Haven, renders it perhaps the 
tnoft beautiful fmall fettlement in America. 
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NEW YORK, MATy I78S. 

A DISSERTATION concerning the IN- 
FLUENCE of LANGUAGE on OPIN- 
IONS, and of OPINIONS on LAN- 
GUAGE.* 

THE defign of this diflertation is to (how how far 
truth and accuracy of thinking are concerned in 
a clear underdanding of words, I am fenfible that in 
the eye of prejudice and ignorance, grammatical re- 
fearches are the bufinefs of fchool boys ; and hence we 
may deduce the reafon why philofophers have gen- 
erally been fo inattentiv to this fubjeft. But if it can 
be proved that the mere ufe of words has led nations in- 
to error, and ftill continues the delufion, we cannot 
hefitate a moment to conclude, that grammatical en- 
quiries are worthy of the labor of men* 

The Greek name of the Supreme Being, Theos^ is 
derived from Iheo^ to run^ or move one*sfelf. Hence 
we difcover the ideas which the Greeks originally en- 
tertained of God, viz. that he was the great principle 
of motion. The fame word, it is faid, was primarily 
appropriated to the ftars, as moving bodies ; and it is 

f)robable that, in the early ages of Greece, the heaven- 
y bodies might be efteemed Deities, and denominated 
^eoi^ moving bodies or principles. The Latin word 
Deus was ufed to denote thofe inferior beings which 
we call fpirits or angels^ or perhaps one God among fefv- 
eral. To giv the true idea of Detts in French and 
Englifh, the word (hould be rendered le Dieu^ the God. 
This at leaft may he faid of the word, in its true orig- 
inal fenfe ; however it may have been ufed in the later 
ages of Rome. The 

* This title, and many of the following ideas, are borrowed 
from a treatife of Mr. Michaelis, diredor of the Royal Socie- 
ty of Gottingen. 

) 
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The Englifli word God, is merely the pld Saxon ad- 
jcftiv god^ now fpelt and pronounced good. 

The German Gott is from the fame root. The? 
^ords God and good therefore are fynonimous. The 
derivation of the word leads us to the notions which 
our anceftors entertained of the Supreme Being ; fup- 
poHng him to be the principle or author of good, they 
called him, by way of eminence, GW, or the Good^ By 
long ufe and the progrefs of knowlege, the word is be- 
come the name of the great Creator, and we have add- 
ed to it ideas of other attributes, as juftice, power, 
immutability, &c; Had our heathen anceftors enter- 
tained different ideas of the Deity ; had they, for in- 
ftance, fuppofed juftice to have been his leading attri- 
bute, if I may ufe the term, they would have called him 
tbfjufi ; and this appellation, by being uniformly ap- 
propriated to a certain invifible being, or fuppofed caufe 
of certain events, would in time have loft the article 
the^ znd ju/I would have become the name of the Deity. 
Such is the influence of opinion in the formation of 
language. 

Let us now compare the names of the Deity in the 
three languages ; the Greek, Theos^ denoting a moving 
beingy or the principle of afHon^ evinces to us that the 
Greeks gave the name to the caufe of events^ without 
having very clear ideas of the nature or attributes of 
that caufe. They fuppofed the great operations of 
nature to have each its caufe ; and hence the plurality 
of caufes, theoi^ or moving principles. 

The Romans borrowed the fame word, Deus^ and 
wfed it to denote the celeftial agents or gods which they 
iuppofed to exift, and to fuperintend the stairs of th^ 
u'niverfe. 

Our northern anceftors had an idea that all favorable 
events muft have an efficient caufe \ and to this caufe 
they gave the name of God or good. Hence we ob- 
fcrve that the Englifh and German words God and 
Got do not convey precifely the fame idea, as the Theos 
and Deus of the Greeks and Romans. The former 
cannot be ufed in the plural number \ as they are the 

names 
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names of a (ingle indlvlfible being ; the latter were u&l 
as names common to a number of beings. 

The word Demon^ in Greek, was ufed to fignify fub- 
.ordinate deities, both good and evil. The Jews, wh() 
had more perfe£t ideas of the Supreme Being, fuppot 
ed there could be but one good Deity, and confequently 
that all the demons of the Greeks muft be evil beings or 
devils. In this fenfe alone they ufed the word, and this 
reilrided fenfe has been communicated thro Chriftian 
countries in modern ages. The opinion of the JewSi 
therefore, has had a materia] eflfeifl upon language, and 
would lead us into an error refpc£ling the Greek my- 
thology ; unlefs we ihould trace the word demon to its 
primitiv fignification. 

The word devily in Englifh, is merely a corruption 
of the evi/j occafioned by a rapid pronunciation. This 
will not appear improbable to thofe who know, that in 
fome of the Saxon diale(5l$, the chara<iiter which wet 
write th is almod invariably written and pronounced d. 
Hence we learn the notion which our anceftors enteir* 
tained of the cau/e of evily or of unfortunate events^ 
They probably afcribed fuch events to a malignant 
principle, or being, which they called, by way otttai* 
nertce, the evil; and thefe words, corrupted by cotnnlon 
ufe, have given name to the being or principle.* 

I would only obferve here that the etymology of 
thefe two words, God and devily proves that the Ma- 
nichean doctrine of a good and evil principle prevailed 
among our northern anceftors. It has prevailed over* 
mod of the eaftern countries in all ages, and Chriftianity 
admits the do<9:rine, with this improvement only, thit 
it fuppofes the evil principle to be fubordinate to the 
^ood. The fupreme caufe of events, Chriftians believe 
to be good or Gody for the words are radically the fame ; 
the caufe of evil they believe to be fubordinate j yet^ 
ftrange as it may feem, they fuppofe ih^ fubordinate evil- 
principle to be the mod prevalent. 

We are informed by Ludolph, that the £thiopean% 
having but one word for nature and per/on^ could not 
underfland the controvcrfy about Chrift's two naturesT* 

This 
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nrhis ift not furprifing ; nations, in a favage ftate^ dr 
which have not been accuftomed to metaphyiical diC- 
quifitions, have no terms to commumcate abftrad ideas» 
which they never entertained ; and hence the abfurdity 
nS attempting to chriftianize lavages. Before men' can 
be Chriftians they -muft be civilized ; nay, they muft 
be philofophers. It is probable that many v^ho are 
callol Chriftians, are in the ftate of the Ethiopians, 
with rdped to the fame doArin ; and that they pafs 
thro life, without ever having any clear ideas of the 
different natures of Chrift. Yet the diftindion is con- 
AantW made in words ; and that difiin£Hon pafles for 
a difierence of ideas. Such is the influence of lan« 
l^age on opinion^ 

The words fmly mind and Jptrit^ are conftantly ufei 
by people, and probably the difference of words has 
given rife to an opinion that there is an a£hial differ- 
•fencc of things* Yet I very much queftion whether 
the perfons who ufe thefe words every day, annex any 
lAiftind ideas to them ; or if they do, whether they 
could explain the difference. 

The Greeks believed in the doftrin of tranfmlgra- 
don. They had obferved the metamorphofis of the 
caterp^lar, and fuppofing the fame foul to animate the 
different bodies, and believing the foul to be perpetual 
CT immortal, they made the butterfly the hieroglyphic 
t)f the foul : Hence the Greek word for foul, fjuke^ 
•came to flgnify alfo a butterfly. 

For want of attending to the true etymology of the 
word ihry^ falfe opinions have gained an eftablifliment 
in the world, 'and it may be hazardous to difpute them. 
It \t faid that the ghry of God doe^ not depend on his 
^creatures, and that the dory of the good man. depends 
tiot on the opinion or others. But what is glory? 
The Greek word daxe explains it. It is derived frora 
d9k99^ U think ; and iignifies the good opinion of others. 
This is its true original meaning ; a man's glory there- 
fore tenfifts in having the good opinion of men, and 
♦his cannot generally be obtained, but by meritorious 
aftions* The glory of God confifts in the exalted ideas 

Q^ which 
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iwhich his creatures entertain of his being and pefAscf^ 
tions. His glory therefore depends tuboify on his croa^ 
tures. The word is indeed often ufed to fignify the 
greatnefs, fplendor or excellence of the divide charac* 
ter. In this fenfe the divine glory may be independent 
of created beings ; but it is not tlte primitiv feoie (yf 
the word, nor the fenfe wluch anfwers to the originid 
meaning of the Greek doxe^ and the iMinghria. 

No right in England and America is fo. mnch cele- 
brated as that of trial by pars ; by which is commonly • 
underftood, trial by equals. The right is valuable, biit 
is not derived from the primitiv cuftom of trie^ if 
equals \ on the contrary, it is very queflionable whether 
fuch a cuftom exifted prior to Alfred. Yet th« triml if 
peers exifted long before^ and can be traced back to the 
date of the Chriftian era. The truth is, the word par 
is not derived from the Latin par^ equal } but from the 
German, or Teutonic bar or iar^ which (ienified a 
landholder, freeman or judge. 1 he bars were that chft 
of men who held tlx^fees or property in eftates ; and 
from whom the word baron and the attendant privir 
leges are derived. We have the fame root in baron^ 
barcn^tytarliamentyparijb^sindmzny other words, all im- 
plying fome degree of authority, eminence or jurifdic- 
lion. From the fame word bar ox par^ (for ^0 andP 
are convertible letters) the word peer is derived, as it ia^ 
ufed in the common expreflions houfe ofpeers^ trial hy 
peers. It fignified originally, not equaUj but judges or 
barons. The Aouje of peers in England derives its ap-> 
pellation and its jurifdidlion from the ancient mode of 
trial by bars or barons ; for it is the finr.l refort in all 
judicial cafes. Yel the ancient Englifh lawyers, fup- 
pofing the word to be from the Latin par^ equal, have 
explained it in that fenfe, and multiplied encomiums 
without end upon the excellence of the privil^e* The 
privilege is valuable, but its excellence, ir it confifts in a 
trial by equals^ is modem, compared with the original 
cuftom, which was a trial by barons^ or principal land- 
holders. 

It 
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It is probable that our modern writers, mifunder* 
rounding the term voluptasy have pafled too fevere cen* 
lures upon epicures. The true primitiv meaning of 
tfoluptas was mztof pleajuralkfenfations arifing from in-^ 
nocent gratifications. Our mooem word voluptuoufnefs 
carries with it a much Wronger idea, and hence we arc 
led into an error rcfpeAing the dodrine of Epicurus^ 
who might confine his ideas of pkafure to innocent 
gratifications. 

We have been accuftomed from childhood to hear' 
the expreflions, the ekiv falls i tbednus 9/ heaven ; and it 
is probable that nine people out of ten, have nev^ fuf-- 
pc&ed the inaccuracy of the phrafjs. But Jtiv is 
merely the perfpiration of the earth ; it ri/es inftead of 
yialling^ add rifes during the night.* 

It was alfo fuppofed that manna in the.eadcrn coun^ 
tries, came from above, and ii is called in fcripture * 
bread fr^m heaven. Yet manna is a gum, exuding from 
plants, trees and bufhes, when pierced by certain in-^ 
lefts* The truth of this-^ft.was not difcovered, till 
the middle of the (ixteenth century. 

Every man knows^ when the prices of goods rife, it 
is faid they becom^^/^<7r ; yet when the prices rife in 
confequ^ce of an overflowing fum of money in circu- 
lation, the fadt is that the value of money falh^ and the 
value of goods remains tlie fame. This erroneous 
opinion had an amazing cflTec^ in raifing popular clam* 
or, at the commencement of the late revolution. 

I will 

^ • Any pcrfon may prove this by a trifling experiment. IsX 
him place a glafs receiver or bowl over the grafs inafummer'a 
day, and the next morning he will find as much dew under it 
Us around it. 

The truth is this ; the particles of water are conftantly ex* 
haled from the earth by tl»c heat.of the fun. During the day 
time, thefe particles afcend in ah imperceptible manner, and 
fumiih the atmofphere with the materials of clouds and rain. 
But in the night, the atmofphere grows cool, while the earth, 
retaining a fuperior degree of heat, continues to thr'ow off the 
flarticles of water. Thefe particles, meeting the colder atmof* 
pherc, are condenfcd, and lodge upon fhe furface of the earth, 
grafsy trees and other oBjedits. So that the expreflion, the licw 
falls f 16* in a degree true, altho \xjirji rr/es from the earth. 

0,2 
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\ will name but one other inftance, which has a ma- 
terial influence upon our moral and religious opiniGa:^^ 
It is bid in fcripture that God hardened Phara§A*s biort^ 
How ? Was there a miracle in the cafe ? By no means. 
The manner of fpeaking le^ds us into the mlftake. 
The firft caufe is mentioi^d, and not the interoieditte 
caufe or caufes. So we (hould faj, that Getural U^a^ 
ingUn attacked the Britijh tro^ at Afitamutb i ahhd be 
was at a great diftance when the attack watt cpQunoi^t 
cd, and only ordered the attack. I Aifpefi that firaifar 
modes of (peaking in fcripture often lead fvperfieial 
minds into miftakes, and in fome inftaAces, giv oeca^ 
fion to infidels to feoff at parages, which, if rightly tui* 
derftood, would filence all objedions. 

This is a fruitful themes and would lead an ingcai- 
OU0 inquirer into a wide field of inveftigation* Sut I 
have neither time nor talents to do it juftioo i the bm 
hints here fuggefied may have fome efied in convincii^ 
my readers of the importance and utility of all candid 
refearches into the origin and ftru£hire of fpeech v vmI 
pave the way for further invefiifiations, which mav mU 
Aft us in correcting our ideas and afcertsoning the roxcc 
and beauty of our own language. 
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PHlLADELPHIAi 17S7. 

On'V O Q Ah MUSIC, 

rr^HE eftablifhmeqt of fdiools for teaching pfaltn- 
• M ody in this city is a pleafing inftitution ; but peo- 
pleieein not to underiland the de(ign> or rather are not 
anlrare of the adyantaget which may refult from it, if 
properly coqdu^ted and encoi|raged . Moft people con- 
fidef touj^e merely as a fource of pleafure ; hot attend- 
ing to its iniBuence on the human mind, and its confe- 
4uent effcAs oh fociety. Bpt it (hould be regarded as 
an article of education, ujiful as well as ornamental. 

The human mind is formed for a(9ivity j and will 
ftffftr be employed in bufinefs or dtvcrfions. Children 
are perpetuity in motion, and all the ingenuity of their 
Parents aiid guardians (hould be exerted to devife 
ixiethods for reflraining this z£i\v principle, and dire£t^ 
ing it to fome ujifki (3>je£l, or to harmlefs trifles. If 
^his is not 'done, their propenfity to adlioh, eyeti with- 
out a vicious motiv, will hurry them into follies and 
crimes. Every thing innQceqt, that attrads the atten- 
tion of children, and will employ their minds in 
jeifore hours, when idlenefs might otherwifc open the 
way to vice, muft be confidered as a valuable emplgy- 
ment. Of this kind i$ vocal miific. There were in- 
ilance^ Of youth, the laft winter, who voluntarily at- 
tended a fihging fchool in preference to the theatre. It 
is but reafoqable to fuppofe, that if they would negledi 
si theatre for ifinging, they would negleft a thoufand 
amufements, Icfs engaging, and more perniciou^^. 
' Inftrumental mulic is generally prefcred to vocal^ 
and confnlered ^s an elegant accompriHimeut. It i^ 
indeed a pleafing accomplifhment ; but t^e preference 
given to it, is a fpecics of the fame falfe tafte, which 
places a foh under the tuition of a drunken chwny tp 
fiiatce him a getltieman xAftriei morah. 

Inftrument^l 
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In(h'umcntal mufic may exceed vocal in fome nice 
touches and diflin£Hons of found ; but when regarded 
as to irs effecfls upon the mind and upon fociety^ it is as 
inferior to vocal, as found is inferior to fenfe. It is 
very eafy for a fpruce beau to difplay a contempt for. 
vocal mufic, and to fay that human invention has gone 
bevond the works of God Almighry. But till the 
fyfrem of creation fhall be new modelled, the hunsan 
voice properly cultivated v^ill be capable of making the 
nioft perte£l mulic. It is negle^led ; fol faing is \irx^ 
fafhionable, and that is enough to damn it : liut peo« 
pie who have not been acquainted with the perfeition 
of pfalmody, are incapable of making a fuitable com- 
panfon between vocal and inftrumental mafic. I have 
often heard the beft vocal concerts in America* 9nd the 
bed inftrumental xroncerts ; and can declare^ that th<; 
mufic of the latter is as inferior to that of the former, 
as the merit of a tafid Iwx macaroni is to that of a Cato^ 

Inftrumental mufic affords an agreeable amufe- 
ipent I and as an ampfement it ought to be cultivated. 
But the advantage is private and limited ; it pleafes the 
ear, but leaves no impreflion upon the heart. 

The defign of mufic is to awaken the pafllons, tp 
fpftcn the heart for the reception of fentimerit. To 
awaken pafllon is within the power of inftruments, andl 
this may afford a temporary pleafure \ but fociety de- 
rives no advantage from it, unlcfs fome ufeful fentiment 
is left upon the heart. 

Inflruments are fecondary. in their ufe; they were 
invented originally, not to fupercede, but to afHft the 
voice. The firfl hiftories of all nations were written 
in verfe, and fung by their bards. In later ages, the 
oaten reed^ the harp and the lyre^ were found to improve 
the pleafurcs of mufic ; but the neglect of the voice 
and of fentiment was referved for modem corruption. 
Ignorant indeed is the man, and poiTeiled of a wretch- 
ed tafte, who can ferioufly defpife the humble pleafurea 
of vocal mufic, and prefer the bare harmony of founds* 
Sentiment ihould ever acconipany mufic ; the founds 
Ihoul^ ever correfpond with the ideasuOtherwife mufi^ 

lQfc« 
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1<»fes:sdl its foite. Union of fentimcnt, with harmony 
of ibunds, is the perfection of mufic. ^veiy firing of 
the human heart may be touched ; every pafiion rouf^r. 
ed by the different kinds of founds ; the courage of the 
warrior \ the cruelty of the tyrant ; anger ^ grief; love, 
with .9II its fenfibilities, are fubje£i to the influence of 
mufic* Even brutes acknowlege its effedls ; but while 
tfaey in common with man feel the effetSls of a harmo* 
ny of mere ibund^ man enjoys the fuperior felicity of 
receuring feqtiment ; and while he relifhes the pleafures 
of chords in found, he imbibes a dii)>ofition to com-^ 
Quinicsite happinefs to (bciety. 

Seldom indeed do men reflefl on the connexion be* 
tween the chords of mufic and the focial affiaflions. 
I^rality is to immorality, what harmony is to difcord^ 
Society detefts vioe, and the ear is ofEerided with dif- 
cordant ilbunds. Society is pkafed and happified with- 
virtue, and tbe ear is delighted with harmdny>i This 
heauti&il anafq^y points out the utility of culttvatntg^ 
mufic as a fcience. Harih difcordant founds 6(cite 
the peevifh malevolent padions ; harmonious founds 
correal and foften the rougher paflions, 

Every perfon will acknowlege, that Iqve refines the 
heart, and renders it more fufqeptible, and more capa- 
ble of focial virtue. It is for this reafon that men who 
jiave particular attachments to women, or aflbciate 
much with ladies of delicacy, are more difpo/ed to dp 
a<£ts of kindnefs, in every fphere of lift, than thpfe who 
feldom frequent ladies company. On the other hand, 
anger, jealoufy, envy, are diffocial paflions ; ^nd even 
when they are excited by a fingle objeft, they poifon 
tho heart, and difqualify it for exciting the focial af- 
fections towards any or the humaq race. Every infli- 
tLdqo, therefore, calculated to prepare the hun^an heart 
for •exerting the focial virtues, and to fupprefs or check 
the malignant paflions, mull be highly beneficial to fo- 
ciety ; and fuch I confider eftablifliments in favor of 
vocal mufic. Happy, indeed, fhould I feel, could I fee 
youth devoted every where to the refinement of their 
voices and morals j to fee them prefer moral or re* 
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Kgiouf pieces to the indecent fongs or low diverfiooft 
which taint the mind in early life, and diffule their per« 
nicious influence through fociety. 

If the poifon of the tarantula may be counteraided 
by mufic ; if the Spanifli ladies are won by no£himal 
ferenades ; if the foldier is infpired with courage fay the 
martial founds of the trumpet^ and the Chriman im* 
prefled with devout fentiments by the folemn tones of 
the orcan ; what advantage may fociety derive fiioin 
the fonening harmony of choirs of voices, celebrating 
the praifes of focial vutue I Happy days ! vAcn/kjfr 
iafte znAfalfi opinions (hall vani(h before the pragre&of 
tntih \ when princes (hall refurae their ancient and l\an« 
orable tafk of teaching the young to ht good waA grea$ i 
when an Addifon (hall be preferrol to a CheflehBdd |. 
when the wealth of nations Ihall be no longer lavUhed 
upon fiddlers and dancers ; when the chantders of si. 
Binezet and a Washington fliall obfcure the glories 
ef a Casfar ; and when no man (hall be albamed to be 
t^od^ becaufe it is unfafliionablc* 
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No. XX. 

KEW YORK, JUNE9 X78S« 

On MORALITY. 

*• rriHE principles of morality are little undcrftood 

^ .among favages," (ays Lord Kaimes, ^^ and if ^ 
they arrive to maturity among enlightened nations, it 
ia by flow degrees^" • 

With fubmiflion to that writer, I would advance 
another pofition equally true, ^^ that the principles of 
eating and drinking are little underftood • by favages, . 
and if they arrive to maturity among civilizea nations, 
it is by flow degrees," < 

The truth is, morality confifls in difcharging the fo- 
cial duties of life*; and io hx as the ftate of favages re«. 
quires an intercourfe of duties, the moral principles 
feem to be as perfedl in them as in more -enlightened 
nations. Savages in a perfe<31y rude (late have little 
or no commerce ; the tranfadions between man and 
man are confined to very few objeds, and confequait- 
ly the laws which regulate their intercourfe and diftrib-- 
ute juftice, muft be few and (imple.^ But the crime 
of murder is as fevcrely puniflied by favages, as by civ- 
ilized nations. Nay, I queflion whether it is poilible 
to name the barbarous tribe, which fuffers an individ- 
ual to take the life of anotheri upon as eafy terms as 
the modem feudal Barons in Europe may do that of a 
vafia] ; or with the fame impunity that a planter in the 
Weft Indies takes the life or a flave. I fpeak of a time 
of peace, and of the conduct of favages towards their 
own tribes. As to war, every nation of favages has its 

arbitrary 

* It is a fa£ly fupported by unqucQionable teftimony^ that 
the iavage nations on the frontiers of thefe States, have fewer 
vices in proportion to their virtues, than are to be found in 
t\\e\i^ii regulated civilized focicties with which. vye are ac- 
quainted. 
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arbitrary cuftoms, and fo has every civilised nation. 
Savages are generally partial and capricious in the 
treatment of their priioncrs ; fome they treat with a 
Angular huma*iity ; and others they put to death with 
the fevereft cruelty. Well, do not civilized people the 
fam : ? Did a favage ever endure greater torments^ than 
thoufands of prifoners during the late war ? But not to 
mention the pradtce of a fingle nation, at a fingle pe- 
riod \ let us advert to a general rule among civilized 
nations ; that it is lawful to put to death prifonerS; tak- 
en in a garrifon by Horm. The practice grounded on 
this rule, is as iwzSt and as enormous a violation of 
the laws of rnQrality. as the flow deliberate tortures ex- 
ercifed by the mofl barbarous favages on earth. 

Well, what are the ideas of favages refpe6ling tbefi f 
How do they differ from thofe of an enlightened peo- 
ple ? Many things are polTefTed in common, a^ provif* 
ions taken in hunting, corn, £(c. Ferdinand de Soro 
relates, that the tribes (and he vifited hundreds in 
Florida) had public granaries of corn laid up for wint- 
er, which was diftributed \>y authority to each family, 
according to its number. But for ^n individual to 
take from this common Aock wit)iQut licenfe« was con- 
fidered as a criminal defrauding Qf tl\e pviblic. /<4^nd 
with regard to the few articles, in which individuals 
acquire private property, the fayagc^ hav^ as coiteft 
ideas of meum and tuumy of theft, trefpafs, i^c. anid are 
as careful to gu-rrd private property from inv^Gpn^ by 
laws and penalties, as any civilized people. Tl^e law^ 
of the Creeks, the Cherokees, the Six Nations, &Ci with 
regard to thefe and many other crimes, in point of rea- 
fon and equity, (land on a footing with ihofe of the mofl 
civilized nations ; and in poiiit of execution and ob- 
fervance, their adminiftration would do honor to any 
government. Among mod favage nations there is a 
kind of monarchy which is efficient in adminiflration ; 
and among thofe tribes which have had no intercourfe 
with civilized nations, and which have not been de- 
ceived by the tricks of traders ; the common arts of 
cheating, by which millions of enlightened people get 

a living 
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a living or a fortune, are wholly unknown* This is 
an incontrovertiBle fatSl. I ' lately became acquainted 
•with a lad of about twelve years old, who was taken 
captiv by the Indians in 1778, while a child, and had con- 
tinued with them till about ten years old. He had no* 
recoUeAion of the time when he was taken, and con- 
iequently his mind could not have been corrupted a- 
mong the Englifh. When he was rcftored, agreeable 
to the treaty, he was a perfeft favage ; but what I re- 
late the circumftance for, is this ; the lad was not ad- 
dided to a fingle vice. He was inftant and cheerful in 
obeying commands ; having not even a difpolition to 
l^fufe or evade a compliance. He had no inclination 
to lie or fleal ; on the other hand, he was always fur- 
prifed to find a perfoh faying one thing and meaning 
another. In (hort, he knew not any thing but hon- 
efty and undifguifed franknefs and integrity. A fingle 
inftance does not indeed eAaibliih a general rule ; but 
thofe who are acquainted with the nativs of America 
can teftify that this is the general character of favages 
who are not corrupted by the vices of civilized nations. 
But it is faid favages are revengeful ; their hatred is 
.hereditary and perpetual. How does this differ from 
the hatred of civilized nations ? I quefrion much 
whether the principle of revenge is not as perfect in 
enlightened nations, as in favages. The difference is 
this ; a favage hunts the man who has offended him, 
like a wild bead, and aflaifinates him wherever he finds 
him ; the gentleman purfues his enemy or his rival with 
as much rancor as a favage, and even (loops to notice 
little affronts, that a lavage would overlook \ but he 
does not flab him privately ; he h:(zanis his own life 
with that of his enemy, and one or both are very hon^ 
stably murdered. The principle of revenge is equally 
aAiv in both Cafes ; but its operation is regulated t^ 
certain arbitrary cuAoms. A favage is open and avows 
his revenge, and kills privately ; the polite and well 
bred take revenge in a more honorable way, when life is 
to be the price of fatisfa£lion ; but in cafes of fmall af- 
front$, they are content with privately dabbing the 

reputation 
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reputationor ruining the fortunes of their enemiesr Ii| 
fliorCy the paffions of a favage are under no reftraint ; 
the pffions of enlightened people are reftrained and 
regulated by a thoufand civil laws and accidental cir^ 
cumftancei of fociety. 

Bvit it will be objecEled, if favages uriderftood princi- 
ples of morality, they would lay fuch paffions under 
reftraint. Not at all ; Civil ano political regulations 
are not made, becaufe the things prohibited are in their^ 
own nature wrong ; but becaufe they produce inCon- 
v^niencies to fociety. The moft enlightltned nations 
do not found their laws and penalties on an abftraft 
regard to wrongs nof has government any concern 
with that which h^ no influence on the peace and 
iafety of fociety. If Xivages, therefore^ leave every 
xnan to take hif own revenge, it is a proof that they 
judge it the beft mode of preventing the neceility of 
it ; that is, they think their fociety and government 
fisifer under fuch a licenfe, than under regulations whiclv 
(hould control the paffions of individuals. I'hey piay 
have their ideas of the nature of revenge independent 
of fociety ; but it will be extremely dimcuk to prove, 
that, abftra<fted from a regard tp a Ddty and to focie« 
ty» there is fuch a thing as right atid ur^ng. I cdnw 
iider morality merely as it refpeds/kiV^ \ iot if we fu- 
peradd the obligations of a divine command, we blend 
it with nligim ; an article in which Chriftians have an 
infinit advantage over favages. 

Confidering moral dutiV:s as founded folely on iha 
conAitution of fociety, and as having for their fole end 
the happinefs of focial beings, many of them wilt vary 
in thdr natuie and extent, according to the particular 
flate and circumfiances of any fociety. 

Among the ancient Britons, a fingular cuftom. pre^ 
vailed ; which was, a- community of wives by common 
confent. Every man married one woman ; but a 
number, perhaps ten or twelve, relations or neighbors, 
agreed to poflefs their wives in common. Every wom- 
an's children were accounted the children of her huf- 
band ^ but every man had a (hare in the common de« 

fencq 
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ience and care of this little community.* Was this 
9Uiy breach of morality i Not in the leaft. A BritiiH 
woinan, in the time of Severus, having become inti^ 
mate with Julia Augufta, and other ladies, at the court 
of Rome, had obferved what pafled behind the curtain i 
•Qd being one day reproached for this cuftom of the 
Britons, as infamous in the women, and barbarous in 
the men ; (he replied, ^ We do that open/y with the 
iiffi of oOr men, which you do privaiefy with the ivsrA 
of yours/' This cuftom, fo far from being infamoul 
or barbarous, originated in public and private convex 
nience. Jt prevented jealoufy and the injuries of adul- 
tery, in a 'ftate where private wrongs could not eafily 
be prevented or redre&d* It might be an excellent 
fubftitute for penal laws and a regular adminiilration 

' <if jafUce. But there is a better reaibn for the cuflom^ 
wtuch writers feem to have overlooked ; and this is^ 
that a community multiplied thcf chances of fubfiftenoe 
and focurity. In a favage life, fubfidence is precarious^ 
fav it depends on contingent fupjrfies by hunting and' 
fifliing. If every individual, therefore, fhould depend 

' folely on his own good luck, and fail of fuccefs, hit 
family mud ftarve. But in a community of twelve^ 
the probability that (bme one would procure provifiont 
is increafed as twelve to one. Hence the community 
of provifions among mod lavage nations, f 

The Britons, when the Romans firft vifited their 
iiland, did not attend much to the cultivation of the 
earth. ^ Interiores plerique^'' fays Cxfar, ^ frumenta 

non 

* Uxbres habent deal, diiodenique inter fe communes $ et 
maxime fratres cum fratribus, et parentes cum liberis. Sed 
n qui funt ex hb nati ; eonim habenter liberi a quibus primum 
tirgines quaeque du^tae funt.— -— C^r tic bell. Gall, LiS, 5. 

t Let an individual depend folely on his own exertions for 
food, and a fingle failure of crops fubjedts him to a famin. 
Let a populous country depend folely on its own produce, an4 
the probability of a famine is diminiflied ; yet is ftili pofllble. 
But a commercial intercourfe between all nations,, multiplier 
the chances of fubfidence, and reduces the matter to a certaia- 
Cy. China, a well peopled country, ia fubjedl to a famin mere>> 
ly for want of a free commerce. 
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non ferunt, fed ]a£le et came vivunt/' By eftablifhirtf 
a community of goods, they fecured themfelves againft 
the hazard of want ; and by a community of wives and 
offspring, they confirmed the obligations of each tofu-» 
perintend the whole ; or rather, changed into a natural 
obligation what might otherwife depend on the feebler 
force of pofitiv compaf^. Befides, it is very poflible 
that pcrfonal fafety from the invafioii of tribes or indi- 
vidu-'Is, might be another motlv for eftabliihing thcfe 
lingular communities. At any rate, we mull fuppofe 
t'«iat the Britons had good civil or political reafona for 
this cuftom ; for even favages do not z8t without rea- . 
fon. And if they found fociety more fatb and happyt 
with filch a cuftom than without it|«it was moft un-> 
doubtedly right. 

Should it be faid, that a community is prohibited by- 
divine command ; I would anfwer that it is not pre« 
fumable that the old Britonsr had any pofitiv revela-» 
tion ; and I do not know that the law of nature will 
decide againft their pradice. The commands givea 
to the Jews were pofitiv injunctions ; but they by no 
means extend to ail nations, farther than as they are 
founded on immutable principles of right and wrong in 
all focieties. Many of the Moiaic precepts are of this 
kind ; they are unlimited in their extent, becaufe they 
ftand on principles which are unlimited in their ope- 
ration. 

Adultery is forbidden in the Jewifii laws ; and fo it 
is in the codes of other nations. But adultery may be 
defined differently by different nations \ and the crim- 
inality of it depends on the particular pofitiv inftitu- 
tions, or accidental circumfiances of a nation. The 
fame reafons that would render a fimilar cufiora in 
civilized modern nations highly crittflhal, might render 
it innocent and even nccefiary among the old BritOns. 
A prohibiten to gather flicks on the Sabbath, under a • 
penalty of death for difobedience, might be founded on 
good reafons among the ancient Jews ; but it would 
be hard to prove that a modern law of the f^me kind» 
would be warrantable in any nation. 

No. 
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NEW TOKK, JUNE, 1788. 

A LETTER from, a LADY, viith RE- 
MARKS. 

SIR, 

A S you have, in your writings, difcoverec* that you- 
/^ take a particular intereft in the happinefy of ladies, 
Ihopeyou will not deem it a deviation from delicacy, if 
one of them offers you her grateful acknowlegements, 
and requefts you to giv your fentiments upon what will 
be here related. 

About four years ago, I was vifited by a gentleman 
vrho profe||Ied an unalterable attachment for me. He 
being a genteel, ff nfible and handfome man, I thought 
myfelf juflifiable in treating him with complacency. 
Aft^ I was convinced by his conftant attention and fre- 
quent profeffions, that 1 was a favorite, he ufed fre- 
quently to upbraid me, for being fo (ilent and referved : 
It (hewed, he faid, a want of confidence in him ; for I 
muft be fenfible he derived the greateft pleafure imagin- 
able in my converfation, and why would I then deprive 
him of the greateft happinefs by abfenting myfelf, when 
he paid avifit, refufing to chat with my ufual free- 
dom. Tho he profeiled himfelf to be an admirer of 
candor, and a ilri£i: adherer to the rules of honor, dill I 
^ould not but doubt his iincerity from the extravagance 
of his expreflions. This he confidered as an affront, 
faying that no man of honor would exprefs fentiments 
that were not genuine. I found niyfelf unwilling to 
&y any thing that (hould be difagrccable^ and difpofed 
to make him.underdand by an attention that I Xuppofed 
him entitled to, that he was prefered to any other per* 
fon. He continued his viiits in this manner for about 
eighteen months, condudling himfelf with the greateft 
delicacy, affeftion and refpe^l. During this time, he 

never 
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never exprefled a wi(h to be united, which made me un— . 
eafy, as 1 knew that all my friends thought us engaged J 
At laft I told him his auention was too particular \ ~ 
knew not what conftruSion to put upon it. He repli _ 
ed that I was too particular in my ideas ; it was a coQ^ 
vincing proof to him, with my refenting trifling Bker — 
tiiSy that I had not an affe^Hoq for him, rrnd that " 
was not the man I wiihed to be conne<3ed with ; tlu 
fore he would not trouble me any longer With hit 
pany, and wiihed me a good night. 

This, Sir, )*ou muft fuppofe, diftreffisd aie gfvttljr 
I viewed myfelf injured and trifled with, but koevf 
ho^ to obtain redrefs. My attachment and, jiridi^ 
were fo great that I would not allow my frieiuls to cab^ 
him to an account for his behavior ; tho I now deJ^iifiiE 
his condu^fl, and would refufe him tl:e hand of whicl^ 
he has proved himfelf unworthy, flill I fed hurt at th^ 
treatment I have received* You, Sir, as a friend 
our fex, and one who wiQics to prcferve the peace 
mind of unfufpedins girls, will do them an eflential fer«— 
vice, by your animadverfions on thefe fads, and guards 
ing our fex from (imilar impofitions. 

Thefe circumftances would not have been related^ 
were I not rendered difcontented and wretched at home^ 
in confequence of refufing the offers of three otheC 
gentlemen ; either of whotfi would doubtlefs have 
been acceptable, had not my affections been preengag-* 
ed to one who has proved himfelf worthlefs. Their , 
charadcrs and (ituations in life are equal to my Wi(hei ( . 
but I cannot do them fo much injuftice and myfelf fo 
much injury, as to giv my hand unaccompanied whh 
my heart. In confulting my own inclinations I have 
incurred the difpleafure of all my family ; they treat me 
with great inattention, and are continually reile<EHng 
on my want of fpirit and refolution. I am confident, 
Sir^ that every generous mind will pity your unhappy 
and dillrciled frienil, 

^ CONSTANTIA. 
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To CONSTANTIA- 

"WHILE I acknowlege myfelf honored by your cor- 
frcfpondcncc, and happy in an opportunity of rendering 
you or your fee the Icaft fervice, permit me, in compli- 
ance -with your rcqueft, which (hall be to me a facred 
law, to oner my fentimcnts with a franknefs, corre- 
sponding with that which marks the relation of. youf 
inisfbirtunes. For altho I feel the warmeft indignation 
At ev^ fpecies. of deception, and particularly at that 
long continued ihexplicitnefs which is deliberate decep-- 
*ion^ ^nd which is the caufe of your wretchedflefs, can-& 
^or afid truth require that cenfure fhould fall where it 
is due. 

If the flighted blame can fall on you, it is that you 
nidulgcd ■ the Vifits of a gentleman for eighteen months 
without an explicit and honorable declaration of his intent' 
^'on. A dihcate^ affe£iibnate and refpel^ful attention to a 
lady, for one quaner of that period, is JTufficient to mak6 
ui impreffion on her mind, and decide her choice : At 
the lamt time, it might not render an attachment on 
her part, fo ftrong as to make a feparation very pain* 
M \ it might hot giv the world an opinion that an en- 
gagement exifls, or fubje64rthe lady to the neceffity of 
liinAiffing 6ther fuitors. It is therefore prudent at Icaft 
for a lady to condu6Hierfelf in fucha manner as to 
bring her admifer to ^ explicit declaration of his de- 
figns. A mart of real honor and principle would not 
^ait'fbr" a ftratagem on the part of the lady, or for a 
^ank demand of an explanation of his condudl. A 
^Ift^ble acquaintance witTi the human heart would 
enable him to difcoveir wfefn a declaration would be 
Agreeable to thfe h'dy, arid Sifter this difcovery, he would 
*^ot keep her a moment in fufpenfe. A man of gener- 
ous feelings, who has a-lively attachment, looks with 
^•^xiety forifohle proof that his addreffes are agreeable, 
^nd-'that a dieclaration of his intentions will be well re- 
^'vcd. No foorter does he find this proof, than he haft- 
^« to uiibofom himfelf to the dear objeft of his wifties, 
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nnd communicate the happinefs he fo ardently ix&t^sm 
to receive. When therefore a man neglefh fuch a decl^. 
ration, after tie has Irad convincing proofs that his offer* 
would be well received, it may and (hould be taken For 
granted that his intentions are not honorable^ and tlir 
lady flK>uld treat him accordingly. If therefore, my 
unhapipy friend, you deferve the lead degree of cepfon^ 
it is becaufe you delayed too long to take meafures for 
undeceiving yourfelf. Yet this delay is a proof of 
your unfufpeaing confidence and fincere attacbipeatj 
and faults, (irocctding from fuch amiable cauies, an 
almoft changed to virtues ; in your fex, they entitle the 
fufferer to forgivnefs and to love. 

You infornt me^ Conftantia, that the man who his 
injured yoii, profefled to adhere U ihi rules of bmr* 
Never, Conftantia, truft a man who deals largely in 
that hackeyned virtue, honors Honor^ in the falhioivk 
t>le fenfe of the word, is but another name for vilUaj* 
The man of honor would not be guilty of the leaft impro* 
priety in public company ; he would not for the world 
neglect the lead pundilio of the cuftomary etiquette, 
but he would, without hefitatton or remorle^ blow out 
the brains of a friend, for treading on his toe, or rob 
an amiable woman of her reputation and happinefs to 
gratify his vanity. « 

If a roan talks too much of his honor^ he is tb btf 
avoided, like the midnight mfGan. He that reallT 
poflefies a virtue never boafts of it, fo;* he does not fuj^ 
pe6l the' world think him deflituteof it. Numerous 
profefiions are commonly mere fubftitutes for what u 
profeiTed. , 

The man, who has given you fo much uneafinefi, 
never deferved the confideiu^ he won ^ he n^uft be dkf- 
titute of principle, of virtue, and of attachment to 
you. His deliberate ill ufage proves him to be caUQUSf 
to every tender emotion, and to deferve your contempt. 
Will not a generous pride and deteftation expel the loft 
fentimeiit of refpe£l for him from your tM'eafi ? Can 
you not forget that you have been mifled, and will ncyt 
your innocence buoy you above ausfortiines ? That 

yOtt 
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^f%Uliiv« tefufed gootf bflfers; is to Be regretted ; but 

)^^ulr friendsy if thc^ know the reafon, as they ought, 

^ill not pain yoii by difin^iious refledidhs. On the 

Whif hand, they will *affift you ih finding objfcfls to a- 

^uft yoii and diffipate your own melancholy reflec- 

^lonsk Smile away the anxiety that (huts your heart 

tgainft other impreffions. Bafe as men are, there may 

be fome found who defpife the chara6ter of him who 

ban given even an hour's pain ; there may be one who 

knows your worth, and may be difpofed to reward your 

tmiftarup 

It is a mortifying refle£Hon to an honed mind, that 
iai hearts are fo often fuffered to ^v pain to the good ; 
that the trifling and the bafe of oUr fex are not conftrain* 
ied, by neceffity, to aflbciate only with the trifling and 
the bafe of yours, and that the good, the generous and 
the conftant (hould be expofed to the nbufes of the fic- 
kle and defiening. But fuch is the conftitution of fo<- 
ciety, and ror the evils of it, we have no remedy, but 
cautious circumfpedion to prevent, or patient fortitude 
to fupport the adverfe events of our conditions. 

No man can entertain a more cordial deteftation of 
the fmajleft difpofition to annoy the peace of mind and 
difturb the tranquillity of mankind, than myfdf ; the 
defign of exifience here is to footh the evils, and mul* 
tiply the felicities of each other, and he mud ht a villairk 
indeed, who can deliberately attempt to poifon the 
iources of pleafure, by crofling and difappointing the 
foetal paffions. 

To your fex, Confiahtia, permit me to giv a word of 
caution ; never to make any inquiries about ^ man's 
family, fortune or accompliflimcnts, till you know 
i^hether he is a man of principle. By principle^ I mean, 
a difpofition of heart to conduA with Arid propriety, 
both as a moral being and as a member of civil fociety ; 
that is, a difpofition to increafe the happinefs ot all a<- 
round him. If he appears to wifh for his own gratifi^ 
cation, at the expenfe even of a fervant's happinefs, he 
is an unfocial being, he is not a fit afibciate for men, 
much lefs for amiable women* If he is a man of 
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principle^ then proceed to inquire into his ftandin 
life. With principle he may make a woman 4uip| 
alnioft any circiimfhtnces ; witbaut it, birtb^fortmu 
education ierve but to render his worthleflhefs the i 
confpicuous. With fentiments of efteem^ I'am- 
obliged friend, and humble fervant, : ] 
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' '\ NIW TORK, JXTLr, 178$. 

d LETTER to. the AUTHOR, with RE^ 

MARKS. 

SIR, 

I Beg leave to relate to you a few circumftances 
t^fpeftingthe condud of a young friend of mihe in 
^is cityj and 'to requeft your own remarks and advice 
^ the occafion. Should any other perfon fimilarly 
W^5itcd, bedifpoied to receive benefit from theadvic^ 
MKsUl be much gratified, and my defign more than an- 
swered. 

'.^This yoiyig friend to whom I allude, has been till 
**thiii.a few years, under the watchful eyes of very at- 
"^tiv parents ; from whom he received much better 
•civice and much more of it^ than the generality of 
^^nts in this dty are wont to beilow on their chrld- 
''^ ; they taught him to regard truth with a fleady at- 
^hment ; in fhort his education, till their deaths, was 
fVjch as. might with propriety have been called rigidly 
Virtuous. Since that indrudiv period, he has been un- 
der the guidance of no one but himfelf ; his former af- 
Ibciates with whom he gi*ew up, and for whom he ftill 
Feds a degree of fchoolmate attachment, are almoft 
tonivcrfally debauched charaflers. The force of exam- 
ine is great, and let it be mentioned to his honor, that 
in general he has had fufncient virtue to refid their im-^ 
portunities, and to follow a line of condu6l diredly 
contrary to the one they would gladly have marked out 
for his purfuance. He pofTefTes many of the focial virr 
tues, and is warmly attached to the amiable part of the 
female world. This attachment has preferved him 
from the fafhionable vices of the age, and given him a 
relift) for domedic happinefs, which I think he will 
pever lofe. A young gentleman fo capable of making 
,. Wmfelf 
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biinrdf agreeable to good and virtuous charafieq| 
ought not, in my opiqioo, to indulge hirofelf in anj 
pradices, that (ball tend in the leaft to dqpredate lui{ 
general merit. The pradices J[ would mention, am 
few and not very confiderable ; ftill I think he (hould 
difmifs them entirely, or at leaft not indulge them tti 
his difadvantage. He (ings a g^odfong^ and he knows it 
tolerably well ; he is often urged into company on that 
account \ he can make himfeif agreeable withal, and is 
really a mufical companion \ he pays fo much attentioa 
to Uarnlng -xvA fmging fongiy that he has but little Infuie 
time on his hands } he reads part of tlie day, bi|t Ik 
feads principally nwih or fang books. I wopld aot bf 
vnderftood to confider Jtnging fongs as crimtsul } bx 
from it j I .^m often delighted with ^ fong from himi 
but the query with me is, whether he ougnt not to de* 
vote part of the time which he now employe about 
v^hat. may be called genteel trifling, to the improvement 
of his mind in a manner that may be of lafting ^^enefit 
to himi i I wi(l> you to giy him your advice, and dirpft 
him what books to read. ' He hasanother^iiA^ whicb» 
altho it originates iti the benevolence of his difpofition, 
may ftill bi called a £iult. He has a very fuiceptibl^ 
heart, and opens it with a generous freedom, (o much 
fo that he fometimes foi^gets himfel^' and opens ii 
where he ought not to do^ A ftranger with z, (pedops 
outfide might eafily impbfe on him. I juft throw ou( 
ihefe hints, that he may be on his guard againft thofti 
whofe bufmefs it is to deceive. There are fevorai 
fmaller faults defendant iipon, or rather confequent to^ 
thofe I have mentioned, which I at firft intended tp 
have enumerated* bqt if the ftrft are amended, th^ othr 
crs will forfake him of courfe. 
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SIR, 

BY the deferipttpn you have given of your yqunr 
friend, it appears that he iis rather triJHng and incmfid^ 
iraii than profligate. His faults arc. Sis /pending to$ 
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mmA ttmt in baming tnJ finging fangs \ and too much 
/raninefii of hearty which expofes him to impofitions. 
Aat you have not, Sir, informed me whether he was 
irtd t$ bufaiefs ; and by bis charader, I judge that he 
was not« He has had good precepts indeoi ; but of 
how little weight are precepts to young people ! Advice 
to the young fometim^ does good ; but perhaps never, 
except good habits have been previoufly fofmed by cor* 
ttSt di&ipline in manners, or by a mechanical attention 
to honeft employments. The truth is, advice or feri<* 
eiu council is commonly lavifhed where it does no 
Sood, upon the young, the gay, the thoughtlefs ; whoTe 
jiaffions arc ftrong, before reafon begins to have the 
^alleft influence. I am young myfelf, but from tlie 
pbfervations I have hitherto made, I venture to affirm, 
tkat grave advice never yet conquered a paffion, and 
rarely has reftrained one fo as to render a fprightly 
youtn, in any degree ferious* How ihould it r In-> 
ttruiElions are tranfient ; they feldom touch tlie hearty 
and they generally oppofe pafiions that are vigorous^ 
and which are inceflantly urging for indulgence. 

I have ever thought that advice to the young, un« 
ancompanied by the routine of honeft employments, 
is like an attempt to make a ihrub grow in a certain 
.^ire^on, by blowing it with a bellows. The way to 
xegulate the growth of a vegetable is to confim it to the 
nropqied dire£Uon. The only effaAual method per- 
haps is to keep young perfons from childhood bufy Iq 
fome employment of ufe and reputation* It is veiy 
immaterial what that employment is ^ the mind wii( 
grow in the diredlion given it at firft ; it wil] bend and 
attach itfelf to the bulineis, and wil^not eafily lofe that 
bent or attachment afterwards : The mind will attach 
itfelf to fomething ; its natural difpofition is to pleaf- 
ure and amyfement. This difpofition may be chang- 
ed or overcome by keeping the mind, from early life^ 
bufy in fome ufeful occupation, and perhaps by nothing 
$ife. ■ Advice will not produce the effed. 

I fufpe^t. Sir, that vour young friend has been bre4 
a trifler i that b^ has nad mpney to fupport him with* 
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out the labor of acquiring it ; that he Jbas never beeii 
anxious about his future fubiidence. If fo, his edaca«? 
tion muft be pronounced erroneous. Whether worth 
twenty pounds or twenty thoufand, it (hould make no 
difference in his attention to bufinefs while youn^» 
We are the creatures of habit ; a habit of acquiring 
property fhould always precede the ufe of it, otherwiftf 
it will not b^ ufed with credit and advantage. Bdides^ . 
bufinefs is almod the only fecurity we have fbr^ moral 
rectitude and for confequence in fociety. It keeps a 
young perfon out of vicious company ; it operates as a 
conftaqt check upon the p^ons, and while it does not 
de(bx)y them, it reftrains their intemperance ;^ it 
ftrengthens the mind by exercife, and puts a young 
perfon upon exerting his reafoning facuhies. lo (hort, 
a man bred to bufinefs loves fociety, and feels the iai«» 
portance of the principles that fupport it. On the oth« 
er hand, mankind refped): him ; and whatever your 
young frie|^d may think of the afiertion, it is true that 
f he ladies uniformly defpife a man who is always dang* 
ling at their apron firings^ and whofe principal excel* 
lettce confifts in finging a good foi>g. 

If, Sir, your friend is fiill fo young, as to undergo 
the difcipline of ;i profefllonal or other employ ment^ 
his habits of trifling may be changed by this means i 
but if he is fo far the gentleman as to difdain bufinefs^ 
his friends have only to whifUe advice in his ears, and 
lyait till old age, experience, and the death of his paf- 
fions, (hall change the man. 

Accept of my thanks. Sir,, for this communication', 
and be affured that my opinion on any fubje£k of thi^ 
kind will always be at your fervice. £, < 
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74 A* Enquiry into the Origin of the Word* 
s; DOMESDAY,'PARISH,;PARLIA- 
«* MENT,: PEER, B'ARON} with Kz- 
\' ' "MARKS, Ne\V and Interesting. 

3J J '. ■ 

t^TTN the courfe of my etymological invcftigatlons, I 
V J^ har been led to fufpeft that all the writers on the 
^ Jaws and conftitutidn of England, hav miftaken the or- 
igin and primitiv (ignification of feveral words of high 
antiquity, and in confequence of the miftake, hav adopt- 
tA feme erroneous opinions, refpefting the hiftory of 
parliaments and' trial by peers. .Whether my owa 
pinions are wel fupported by hiftory and etymology, 
muft be hereafter decided by able and impartial judges 
pf this fubjeft. '. 

JOome bdok^ of domefday booky iz a word wel underftood 
by Englifh lawyers. D9me i$ok^ or dom bec^ as it waz 
formerly fpelt, waz the name given to the Saxdncode 
^f laws compiled by Alfred. Sonrie other codes of lo- 
tal'duftoms or laws were alfo denominated dom becs'j^wt 
theze ire all loft. Aftor the conqueft, a general furvey 
of all the lands in England^ except a few^^ounties; was 
made by order of William, and recorded in a volum 
which iz ftil extant, and called domejday. This furvey 
"waz begun by five jiuftices afligned for the purpofe iii 
^ch county, in the year 1081 and completed 108&. 

Our pious anceftors were not a little frightened at 
the name of this book, which iz ufualfy pronounced 
doomjday ; fuppofing it to hav fome reference to the fi- 
nal doom, or day of judgement. In order to quiet 
fuch apprehenfions, lawyers of lefs credulity undertook 
to refute the common opinion. Jacob, after Cowel, 
yery gravely aflerts, that the termination day in. this 
|VOFd 4oes npt allude to the general judgement. ^ ■ Th^' 
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addition of da; to this dpioc book^ waz not meat «kb 
any allufion to the final day of judgementi az mafi pir» 
fins hav conaevidy but was to ftrengthen and confim 
it, and fignifietli the judicial dedfiv record, or book of 
i99iif/Af judgement and juftice."* The fame author 
defines domefmen to Ik judges, or men appointed to 
dwm, 

Cowel, a compiler of confiderable authoritr, fay% 
^ day or dey," '(for ^ iz the true ijpeliing) ^ doe^ poc 
augment the fenfe, but only doubles and confirms the 
lame meening. It does not, in this compofition> re- 
ally fienify the mefure of time, but the adminiftratioa 
of jufiice i to that donufdof iz more emphatically the 
judicial decifiv record, the book of dooming judge- 
ment/'t According to this ^futhor, then, ibm^flaj i% 
ajudgifmni ofjudginunUy for he quotes Dr. Hammond 
to proov that day^ diis^ n^Aipas, in all idioms, fignifiqi 
judgement. However tru this may be^ I beleev our 
^axon forefathers cbujd find a better naoie for a code 
of laws, than a judgim^ni of judginunts^ 

^.Dome/day;' fays Coke, « dies judicii," day of 
judfi;ement4 Such if the ii|fl(fenc^ of fouoda upon 
credulous, fuperftitious minds. 

The truth feems to be this ; d$m^day\% a compoond 
of d9m^ judgement, decree or authority % and dash • 
law or rule.§. Or dmos^ in the plural, may fipiUy 
judges. The name of the book then will fignify, etkf 
cr the rules ofjudging^ or deciding^ in queftions i^atiqg 
to the real property of England ; or what is more prdbr 
able, the rules and determinations rftbojudgos who fuivcyt 
cd the lands in the kingdom. 

That dom had the fignification here oqplaincd m Cft» 
pable of proof. The homager's oath, in the black book 
of Hereford, fbL 46, ends tbq% ^^ So helpe me Grod at 

his 
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1 Coke Lift. 3. 348. 

\ It iz lingular that the lad fyllable of this word ^kmejdm^ 
Aould hav Men miftaken for de^^ a por^n of time \ for uie 
latter in Saxon waz written daeg and daegum^ az in the Sazoa 
verfion of the Gefpels ; whereas the termination of dom^deif 
was formerly^ and ought now to be, fpelt 4rf. 
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hi8 hdy domi (jiukement) and by my trowthe^*' (trot}^ 
that is truth*)* This explanation coinddes with the 
meening of the fame fyliable in other languages, and 
confirms die hypothefis of the common origin of the 
hnraages of Europe, laid down in the Notes to my 
Di&rtations on the Englifli Tung. We fee the fylia- 
ble in the Greek J^/amp, the Latin idtninusy (domo) 
and in the Englifh word tame ; ae alfo in them^ deem^ 
lung i9m.\ In all theze words we obferve one prim- 
ithr and feveral derivativ fignifications. Its primitir 
|Me is that of power or authority, az in Greek and 
Latin. In Englifli, it ftands for lurifdidtion, a judges 
pt a fentence. In detmy it denotes the aft of the mind 
in Judging, or forming its determinations. 
= The other fyliable dey iz probably the fame word as 
Jtr^y latlfy, with a different prepoiitiv article ; for etymol- 
ipgifts td us, that the radical fyliable waz often found 
in the mutheir tung ty* Cowel informs us it waz not 
i^^ but Ay ; and another author writes it d^ey. The 
Hvord dayfman^ or az it ought to be fpelt diyfmam^ ftii 
pfed both in England and America, is compofed of 
dty and man^ and fignifies an arbitrator or judge, ap- 
pointed to recondle differences. In this country I hair 
irften heerd it applied to our Savior, az mediator be* 
tween God and man. 

The ancient lawyers tranilate the Saxon dom he and 
imufdey by Uher judicialis ; wofds which feem not to 
convey the ful meening of the original. I (hould 
fnnilate them, Uifer judicum, the Judges book ; or Z»r 
judicum^ the Judges law or rule. 

The old Saxon word iey^ before mentioned, waz, in 
different dialeAs, or at different periods, written ley^ 
Jahy lagij laga : It iz doubtleis from the fame root az 
the Latin Ux^ tege \ and it is remarkable, that the fame 
word anciently fignified pupk \ and from this are de« 

rived 

• Cowd, Law Di£l. dome, 

i" In fome wonls dom is fub/titute4 for the ancient termina- 
don fuk ; and in one fenfe, it iz equivalent to rick^ which im- 
^ies luriAiiflion or power. King rick waz ufed az late az 
Q^een Elizabeth : Bifiop^rick iz ftu ufed| denoting the terri* 
(Qjy or jurifdi6tioii of a biihop* 
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rived lay and/tm^t tbepceple as oppofed to the clergy,^ 
It iz probable that the primitiv fenfe of .the word, in 
remote antiquity, waz people ; and az the pceple made 
the laws in general aflembly, io their orders or decrees 
came to be called by the fame name. This conje£hire 
iz not groundlefs, and is no triflingproof of the ancient 
freedom of our Gothic anceftors. Tacitus lays exr 
prefsly of the Germans, '^ De minotibus rebus prin- 
cipes confultant ; de majoribus omms,*' De Mor 
Germ. ii. The princes deliberate upon fmall mat- 
ters, or perhaps decide private controverfes of fmall 
moment ; but laws of general coi^pern are enaded ia 
an aflembly of all the peeple. 

'I he origin of PariJIns haz puzzled all the lawyers 
and antiquaries of the £ngli(h nation. Johnfon, after 
his ufual manner, recurs to the Greek, and derives the 

word from vofctxiiac, accolanim conventus, an aflem- 
blage or colledjon of peeple in a naborHood. Others 
content themfelves.with deriving it. from the Latin pa^ 
roch'ia or French paroiffe. I'hefe etymologies do not 
ibtisfy me. It is improbable that our anceAors went 
to the Greek for naines of places or divifions of terri- 
tory, that exifted in England az erly ^z the Heptarchy ; 
efpecialiy az the Greek v^ord before mentioned wax 
never uled in the fenfe of parijh.. Parocbia cannot be 
the origin of parilh ; for it waz not a Roman word ; 
on the other hand, it is n^erely a Gothic or Saxon 
word latinized by the erly writers on law ; and to4e« 
rive parijh from the French paroijfe is trifling j for we 
might as well derive paroijfe from parijh^ whiph iz a( 
leelt az ancient. 

*^ It iz uncertain at what time England waz divided 
into parithes/' fay* mod of the law writers. Camden^ 
in hiz Britannia, page 104, fays, the kingdom waz 
iirfl divided into pariihes by Honorius, archbiihop of 
Canterbury, in 636. This opinion iz controverted. 

Sir 

* Johnfon derives hty from the Greek Xotoq ; as he does all 
oUier words which hav fome refemblance to Greek wbrds in 
jOpMod or figniiication. I beleev the Saxon or Gothic 6rigin«4 
and the Greek may be the ianie« and of equal antiquity. 
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Sir Henry' Hobart thinks pariflies were eret^ed by tho 
council of Lateran, iii 1179- Selden, followed by 
JBbckilone^ fuppofes both to be rong, and (hows that 
the clergy lived in common, without any'diAin<SlioKl 
of pariihes) long after the time mentioned by Camden j 
and it. appeers by the Saxon laws, that pariihes were 
koown long, before the council of L^teran.* 

The truth probably iz, thb Ungdom' was not divided 
into pariibes at any onetime, but the original ecclefi- 
sficcal.di^ifibn gcevK, in a great meafur'e, out of. a prior 
dvil d^vifioii.i'.ii'^^ iz. the inoft ancient divifion of 
the ecclefiaAical ftate, and origidally denoted- the. i/ficif 
fijm^i^H rf.^ai hijbt^ (K what ' is now: . called a di^ceft. 
iorthift opinioin, we hav the authority of the. Saxon 
faws And charters. - ^' £gO'Gealwulfus, dei gratia rex 
Merciprum» rogatus a Werfritbo^ Epifcopo Hwiccio« 
rum, iftam libertatem donavi, ut iota parochia Hwiccie^ 
rum a- paftu ; «qu6^m, regis et eorum' qui eos duciint, 
libera ifity &c/f. Charta Cealwulfi regis, Anno: 872^^ 
^ Epifcopus, dongregatis omnibus clericis totius ^r^- 
£bzay ice.'* in a pafTage quoted by Cowel tit. parijb^ 
Here the bijhoprick iz explicitly called a ^r/^, parochia ^ 
and BlackAone remarks,. ^^ it is agreed on all hands> 
that in the.erly ages of chriftianity in thi^ ifland,.par- 
Uhes ,were unknown, or at leeft Jljgnified the fame az a^ 
(£ocdi does now." Com. Vol. I. 11 2. 

This, being a fettled point, wil porhaps fumiih a clue 
by which we may find the true ori^n of the word and 
of the' divifion. 

. It iz certain that th^re waz ah. ancient word among, 
^e Gothic nations, and probably among the Celtic, 
%hichfignified originally a many afterwards a freeman, 
or landholder, in oippdfition- to that clafs'of men who' 
had no real property. This vfotd waz fpelt by thq 
Romans v/r, and fignified a man^ by way of eminence,* 
az diftinguilhed froiki homo ; az alfo a hufoand or boufe« 

holder. It anfwered to the a^p of the Greeks, az dif^^' 

tinguifhed from. «y0p«7ro?, a word denoting the human 
race In general. .The iame word in the Gothic or 'ta- 

dent • 
* Blackflone Com. voL I. ii;i« 
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had cure of fouls in two or more adjoining; lordflii^ 
dnd it often happened that a lord had much waAe Iv 
on hiz dcmefne, which waz not comprehended in 
original parijh^ and thtis came, in later times, ttf 
called extraparochiaL But whatever particular txctip'^ 
tions there might be, the remark zt, a' general on^ will 
hold true, with rttpeO, to the original jurifdi£lionof m- 
bi(h6p. 

T\\t number of counties in England 12 at prefent 
forty, and that of the diocefes, twenty four ; but the 
number of counties haz been different at di^erent 
times ; and fome changes, both in the civil and ecplefi- 
a(lical Hate, hav doubtlefg, in a courfe of a thoufand 
years, deftrbycd the primitiv dtvifion. It iz however 
fome proof of my hypothefis, that moil of the bilhopa 
in England are Ail called by the names of counties, or 
of ci'ties which are (hires of themfelves ; az the blfhop 
of Durham, of Worceller, of London, of Norwich, &c. 
or by the names of the chcef towns in counties ;az 
bifhop of Wincheftcrvof Chichefter, &c. 

Selden's account of the ancient divlfionsof thekii^- 
dom, confirms this opinion. See Bacon's Selden, en. 
II. Tl>e province or jurifdidiion of an archbifhopy- 
waz prior to the origin gf diocefTcs or pariflies. Selden 
haz given an accDunt of a divifion of diocefies by archil 
bifliop Theodore in the fevfentli century j by which it 
appears, that in fome inftances, adiocefe or parifli waz 
one fhire or county ; and in others, a parochia covered 
two, three, or more (hires*: But in almoft every in^ 
Aance, the limits of a parifti were the limits- of a ihire\ 
or ihires. And however Arange the reader may think 
it, the word church and finn arc radically . the fame. 
The Saxon word waz cyrick or iyrk*^* and the Scotch; 
pronounce and write it kirk. It iz, like Jhire^ derived 
from the Saxon Sciran^ cir, or fiyre^ to divide. The 
church or kirk waz the ecclefiafticai divifion, anfwering 
to/i/r^, and come to (ignify the jurifdidtion of the caw 

thedral ' * 

• So it 12 fpdt in the Saxon laws ; but its root waz probkWy 
WrjT, from faran^ to divide. C before f ahd e was in Saxon, 
proncJlinced cb or ncerly ; hence cira is chirchc* 
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^Kedral church ; the primaria ecclefia or mother church ; 
jind hence the Saxoa term cyrick faati^ church fcot of 
lees, paid by the whole diocefe. 

In later times, the original parochia or diocefe was 
divided or extended by the MickU^moUy fViunagemote 
or national afTembly, by advice of the bifhops, nobles, 
and cheef men. 

From all I can colle£l refpe<^ing this fubjed^ it ap- 
•peers probable, that on thb firft cohverfion q9 the Sax-^ 
ohs to chrifti^nity, each iark^ earUderman^ or erl, whoze 
fhahof or jurifdiclion waz the origin of a county, had 
hiz dergymah or chaplain to perform djLvine fervice. 
Hiz reiSidence waz probably in the vicinity ol^ the erl i 
itid this waz the origin of the cathedral^ or mother 
church, primaria ecclefia^ to which the tenants of 
the whole diftrid or eridom afterwards paid tithes. 
On the firfl: eftabli(hment of theze churches, the 
tenai^y paid tithes where they choze ; but fraud or 
delay oh the part of the tenant, and the encreaiing 
(Kiweir of the clergy, bccafioiied a law of king Edgar, 
about the year 970, commanding all the tithes to be 
paid to the mother church, to whieh the {>arij[h be- 
longed.* This muft hav augmented the wdth of thd 
tathedral churches, and given them a fuperibr rank in 
the ecclefiafiical (hte. 

Previous, however, to this period, the thanes or infe- 
rior lords, had their chaplains and private chapels ; and 
it waz a rule, that if fuch chapel had a confecrated 
cemetery or burying ground belonging to it, the lord 
might ap'pr6(>riate one third of the tithes to the fupport 
of hiz private chaplain. The clerks or bifhops who 
belonged to the cathedral chuf ches, arid were the of- 
ficiatitlg minUlets of the erls or princes, at that time 
the firft ranks of noblemeri, acquired an influence in 

proportion 

* Blackftone Com. vol. I, iis. That each (hire had its 
bifhopi feems to be obvious from a law of £d^r, c. 5, where, 
refpe^tin^ the county court, it ix ordered, ^< ceiebcrrimo huic 
conventui epifcopus et aldermannus int^rfunto \*' not unut 

T(^9nmf but the ^i/iop and /r/. 

S 
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proportion to their property and the extent of thcii 
jurifdic^ions. Hence the powers of modem biihopt 
in fuperintending the clergy of their diocefes. In later 
times, they acquired large trails of land, ether by pur- 
• chafe, gift of devife, and in right of their bar$Hies gain-* 
ed a feet among the lords of the kingdotn in parlia- 
ment. 

The in/erior clergy were multiplied ift ptx>portton iz 
the peeple wanted or could fupport them, ahd tbe jil- 
rifdi£lion of an earl's chaplain, being litAited originally 
by his cure of fouls, and being founded on a parrici Or 
territory of a:^lord, afterwards gave naktie to all the ju-« 
rifdiftions of the inferior clergy. Hence the name of 
farijh, as denotit^ the extent ot a parfon'3* eccIeGafti- 
cal authority. 

The jurifdiftiati of a bifhop loft the name of pTifli^ 
paroch'ia, at a very erly period ; but ftil the fubordi- 
nate drvifions of the ecclefiaftical Qate continuefto be 
regulated by prior civil divifions. For tluiB Aflertion^ 
we hav an indifputable authority, which confirms my 
Opinion refpedihg the origiti 01 parilhes. *^ It (tem§ 
pretty clear and certain,'' fays the learil^d ind d^egahC ^ 
Btackdone, Com. vol. I, 1 14, "^^ that the bound^uies of 
pari/bes wete origmally afcertained by thoze of a man^r 
or manors ; fince it very feldom happens that H mznot 
extends itfelf over more parifhes than one, tho there 
are often many manors in one pafiih." This iz the 
prefent ftate of fz&Sj for originally the pariih, like the 
ifnodern diocefe, covered many manors, or tfllites of 
the inferior feudatories. 

Parliament iz faid to be derived from the iPfench^ 
parlementy which iz compofed ofparUr, to fpeak^ and 
ment or mensj mind* Cpwel lit. Parliament, .. 

" Parliament," fays johhfoh, ** parliamehluni^ UlW 
Latin j parlement, French." Didt. fol. Edit. 

•Ir 

* Parfbn iz faid, by Coke and othert, td be delved from 
ferfona^ becaufe this officer reprcfents the c^i^ratioti or 
ch\xTc\\^«vicemfeuperfonameccl^a gerert. This reeeon jfeem* 
to be obfcure and unfatisfaftory. It iz poflible the word may 
proceed from the fame root Sizfarj/h, Viz, far. 
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** It is called parliament," Tays Coke Litt. p. i lo. 
Ed. Lond* 1778, " becaufe every member of that 
court Ihould fincerely and . difcretely parUr le ment^** 
(fpeekhiz mind) " for the general good of the com'* 
monwelth ; ^hich mmt it Mo hath in Scotland \ and 
Ihis name before the conqueft waz uzed in the time of 
Edward the Confeffor, William the Conqueror, &C4 
It was anciently, before the conqueft> called michel-Jt" 
Hathy'^ micbil^gimote ; ialla, witma-^gemote ; that is td 
fay, the great cdurt or meeting of the king and all the 
wtfemen ; fomedmes of the king, with the counfel of 
hiz biihop^, nobles and wifdl of hiz peeple. This 
tourt, the French men call les ejlates ; or Ve^enAU dn 
t/laus^ In Germany it is called a diet* For tbozcn 
other courts m France that are called parliaments^ they 
Hre but otxiinary courts of juftice, and a2 Paulus Jovius 
•ffirmcth, were firft eftabliOied with us." 

The bte editor of Cokes Inftitutes, remarks, in . % 
note oci Yhi^ ptflage, that the latter part of this etymol- 
ogy it juftly exploded, and apologizes for hii: authof 
by fayifig, ^ it iz to be fotmd in preceding authors o^ 
eminence.^' He difcards the fnent^ and confiders it^ 
not az an elTential, but an adventitious part of the 
wrond ; deeming it fufiicientjio derive the word front 
parkr^ to fpeak. This opinion he receives from Lam-^ 

Such a definition, with great deference to theze 
venerable authorities, iis a difgrace to etymology. Coke 
Mras a greaf lawyer, and Johnfon a good Latin and 
Greek fcholar j but neether of them waz vcrfed in the 
Xeutonic language and inftitutions, where alone we 
fhould look for the origin of our laws and the Engliih 
^onfiitution. Johnfon indeed waz a mere compiler of 
other mens etymologies, and. Cowel, Seldcn, Junius 
tind otheri from whom he copied, tho deeply lerned, 
fcmetimes fell into very whimfical miftakes* I am 
bold to aflert that the Englith derivation of parliament^ 
or parkment from the French parler^ haz no better au- 
thority 

• Great iynod-^eat meeting. 

Sa 
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thorlty than a mere whim or notion of theze writetf ^ 
We might az well derive parler from parliaminty and 
both from a parcel df goflips, becaufe they are^ loqua- 
cious. 

I'he true etymology of the word iz par^ or bar^ a 
landholder or baron, and le^ mote^ the meeting. I fay 
mote^ for this waz the Saxon fpdling of the word, after 
the prepofitiv g£ waz dropped. It waz original)v jv-» 
mote^ az in wiuna-genuiti ; afterwards the gs waz <uluf« 
cd, zt in falk^mote. What the original French orthog^ 
taphy waz, I am not certain ; but the word came to 
England from France, and we find the French article 
prefixed, par^b^nunt ; a meeting rf the bar9HS* Tho 
fiime found waz ufed in Germany^ Buigundy, and oth- 
er parts of Europd, and in all, it had the fame meeningi 
which it, in fomc mefure, retains in France to this day* 

The cemmuhi cmicilium of England^ before the coa-» 
({ueft, confifted of the witenoy or wife men« It. retained 
the name of witena-^gemotey til after the Norman inva- 
fion. It iz perhaps impoffible, at this diftancc of time^ 
to afcertain exadly the manner of fummoning thia na« 
tional affembly, or whether the commons or Teifer no- 
bility were entitled to a feet. In old charters, the king 
iz faid to hav pafled laws by advice of the arcbbiihops, 
bilhops, abbots, erls and wife men of the relm ; feniorum 
fapientium populi. But we are not able to determin 
whether theze feniores fapietites were admitted on ac- 
count of their age and wifdom ; or whether po&ffion 
of real eftate waz a requifit qualification. So much iz 
certain, that in France and Germany, where we firft 
heer o( parliaments^ all the barons^ that iz, all the nobil- 
ity, were entitled to a feet in the national council, in 
right of their baronys ; dnd this iz ailerted to hav been 
the cafe in England.* This fa£t, fo well attcfted in 
hiftory az to be undeniable, ought long ago to hav led 
the critical enquirer to the true origin of the French 
word, parlement. The name of parliament took its 
rife under the feudal fyftem, when the aflfembly of men» 
fo called, confided folely of barons or bars. It vz frocn 

this 

* Stuarts Englifh Conditution, p. 275. 
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tbts circumflance that the provincial afletnbUes of 
France aris properly denominated parliaments. The 
erly Norman princes, who introduced the niime into 
England, fummoned none to their couneil but the cler- 
gy and nobility, and fometimes a few only of the great? 
er barons. The houle of lord^ iz ^xiQXy a parliament^ 
according to the original of the word, altho fince the 
commons bav made a part of theJegtflatqre, the name 
iz extended to the whole body. 

The word peer iz (aid to be derived from the Latin 
par equal ; and this drcumftance haz been the occafion 
of innumerable encomiums on the Engliih trial iy 
peers. So far az equality in the condition c^ judges and 
parties, iz an excellence in any judicial fyAem, (he pref« 
ent prance of trial by jury iz efteemable anriong a 
free pceple ; for whatever may be the origin of the wor4 
peer, a trial by men of the naborhood may oft^ prooy 
a capital fecurity againft i court devoted to party. But 
it iz at lead doubtnil whether peers^ az ufed for jurors* 
came firooi the Lztin par ; &>r it iz almoft certain that 
the word peer, az ufed for nobles, i^ derived from th^ 
German par, a landholder, and this iz undoqbtedly the 
tru primitiv fenfe of the word, l^hat there waz f\)ch 9. 
Yfotd in ancient Germany, iz unqueAionable ; ^ndparr 
eim^un^ which iignifies the lord of higheft rank, iz from 
the fame root ; par-amount, the par or haron above the 
reft. The jurifts on the continent latinized the word, 
falling the lords pares ^ and thi$> in later ages, w^z 
miftaken for the plural of the Latiq par. 

Az the pares or barons claimed almoft exclufiv ju- 
rifdidion over their manors, and held courts of juftice* 
ether in perfon or by their bailiffs, they came to be con- 
^dered az the fupreme judges in the laft refort of all 
civil and criminal caufes. Pares or barons becameer 
quivalent to judges. Hence the boirfe of peers in Eng- 
land iz the fupreme judicatory of the nation. Hence 
fhje parliaments (meetings of peers) in France are fur 
preme courts of juftice. 

. Twelv waz a favorit number with our Saxon an«> 
ceftors^ and the king, or lord paramount, with twelv 

judges, 



^ 
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judges, conftituted the fupreme court or council among 
the ancient Germans, it will hardly be oonfidered % 
digreffion taexamin this inftitution with more atten- 
tion ; for if I miilake not, the rudiments of it are'vifi- 
ble az far hack a^^ the Chriftian era ; or even a£ th^ 
Gothic migrations to the weft and north of Europe. , 

In the Edda, or fyftem of Gothic mytholctty, com- 
piled by Snorro Sturlefon, fupreme judge or Iceland, 
about the year 1220, we may difcem the principlea 
which would naturally giv rife to the practice of trial 
by tweh men. The Edda will indeed be faid to be a 
colledion of fables. To this 1 anfwer, fable \% gener* 
ally, perhaps always, founded on fad \ whatever addi«* 
fions may be made in a courfe of time by imperfect tra- 
dition. The Edda iz acknowledged to contain an au- 
thentic account of the opinions of the northern natiooa 
at the time it waz written. This iz all I aflc* 

Snorro, and l'orf?eus the hidorian of the north, in- 
form us that even in Scythia, ^^ Odin, the fupreme go4 
of the Goths, performed the fundionsof cheef preeft, 
affiled by tweh pontiffs^ wh$ df/iribuied juftict*** 

Let us attend to a fadt confirming the account. Mal- 
let, a hiftorian of credit, teftifies that the hall or feet of 
1'uftice, my be ftil feen in different parts of Sweden and 
Denmark. ^^ These monuments, ^hoze rude bull; 
haz preferved them from the ravages of time, are only 

vaft 

* Mallets North. Antiq. Vol. I. (i. The northern natfqqu 
had, like the Greeks, pweim principal deities, aiid this article 
in their religious beleef might originate the infHtution oi,tweh^ 
fre^flsy tnjttel'v judges y ice* Many civil inditutions among rude 
nations, may be traced to their religious opinions ; and perhaps 
the preference given to the number tnuehf^xn Germany, in 
Greece, and in Judea, had its origia in foine drcumftacces as 
ancient az the race of the Jevrs. 

Odin^ which in Anglo Saxon, was Woden^ waz the (upitint 
gbd of the Goths, anfwering to the Jupiter of the Creeks | 
And it iz remarkable that the words, •^«</,|'«o</» olUn and loodef^ 
all fpning from one fource. We (hall riot be furprized th^t 
the fame word fhould begin with fuch different letters, whea 
we re6e^ that fuch changes aire very common. The Danes 
omit 'w in njcord ; a di^ionar^ they call ^rd-hog^ a word booJ( ; 
and the Spaniards, in attempting to pronounce 90^ a)waya 9Xx 
ticulatt^. ■ See my Differtatipns, p. 335, 
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yaft unhewn flones, conimonly tweh in number, fqt 
upright, and placed in form of a circle. In the piiddle 
iz a ftone, much larger than the reft, on which they 
made a feet for their king. The other ftones ferved z"^ 
^ barrier to keep pff the populace, and marked the 
place of thoze whom the peeple had appointed to make 
the deflion (of king.*) They trceted alfo in the fame 
place of the mod important affairs."* There iz one 
neer Lunden^t m Scania, another at Leyra, in Zea- 
land, and a third neer Viburg, in Jutland. 

This being a well attefled faft, we are difpofed to 
beleev what iz related in the £dda, Fable 7 th, where 
it iz afked, ^^ what the univerfal father do when he 
bilt A(g4rd, (the divine abode.") It iz anfwered, ar 
greeable to the rececved opinion of the Goths, " he 
jh the beginning eAablKh^d governors, and ordered 
them to decide whatever differences (hould arize among 
men, and to regulate the government in the plain, call- 
ed Ida, wherein are tweh feets for themfelves, befjdejs 
the throne which iz occupied by the univerfal fttber."J 

On this pa/Tage, the tranHator of- Mallets Hiftory 
tiaz the following note. *' Theze judges were twelv 
In number. Waz this owing to there being tweir 
primary deities among the Gothic nations, az there 
were among the Greeks and Romans ? Tftis I (hall 
not "take upon me to decide ; but I think one may 
P*I^Aly Qbferve here the iirft traces of a cuftom, whic(i 
ll^^h extended itfelf to a gfeat many other things. 
' iGifin, the conqueror of the north, eAabli(hed a fupreme 
court in Sweden, compofed of twelv members, to affifi: 
him in th^ functions of thepreefthood and govern- 
ment* This doubtlefs gave rife to what waz after- 
guards called the fenate* And the fam^ eftablifliment 
!n like manner took place in Denmark, Norway, and 
iDther northern States, Theze fenators decided In the 
i]Wl appeal, all diiferences of importance ; they were, \£ 
I may fay fo« the afle£E)r6 of the prince ; and vver'e in 

number 

■ •' Kprth. Antiq. Vol. I. 169. 

• + Lbiiidon, in England, probably had it$ name from this 
place. 
t fJorth. Antiq. Vol. U,\u 
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number twelv, az we afe exprefsly informed by SaxQ^ 
in hiz life of king Regner Lodbrog. Nor are oth^ 
monuments wanting, which abundantly confirm thii 
truth. We find in Zealand, in Sweden, neer Up(al, 
and if I am not midaken, in the county of Cornwall 
large fiones, to the number of twelv, ranged in the forqi 
of a circle, and in the midft of them, one of a fuperiqr 
height. Such in thoze rude ages, waz the hall of ai}- 
dience ; the ftones that formed the circumference, 
were the feets of the fenators ; that in the middle, the 
throne of the king. The like monuments are fouiid 
alfo in Perfia, neer Tauris. Travellers fi-equently meet 
there with large circles of hewn Aones } and the tradi- 
tion of the country reports, that theze are the places 
where the caous or giants formerly held their councils.* 
I think one may difcover vediges of this anciept cuf- 
tom, in the fable of the tweh peers of France^ and in 
the eftablifhment of twelv jurymen in £ngiand, who 
9re the proper judges^ according to the ancient laws of 
that country." 

It iz certaii> that fome outlines of this mode of de- 
ciding controverfics by twelv^ may be feen in the cuf* 
toms of the Cimbri and Teutones, long before the 
ChriAian era. But I cannot find x\\2X the idea ofequaU 
ity ever entered into the original inftitutioh. On the 
other hand, every old authority that I hav confulted 
confirms me in the opinion, that the tweh men were 
chofen from among the landholders or better clailes of 
peeple ; that they were the judges of the court, and 
that the diftindion between judges and jury, law 
and fa(^,' iz a refinement or improovment on the orig- 
inal conAitution, and comparativly of modern date. 

It iz certain that a difference or rank exifted apfiong 
the Germans in the time of Tacitusi " tleges ex no^ 
bilitate, duces ex virtute fumunt.^f The fame writeir 
exprefsly declares, that matters of inferior concern and 
private juftice came within the jurildiflion of their 
princes. ^^ De minoribus rebus principes confultant, d^ 

majoribusi # 

• See Chardin's Travels, Vol. IIL ' ^ . 

t T^' dc Mor. Germ. c. 7. 
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qujoribus, omnes.*'* In another paflage, he is more 
explicit : ^ Principes jura per pagos vicofqu^ red- 
dunt.^t Cefar iz dill mortf explicit : *^ rrincipe» 
regionum atque pagorum inter fuos jus dicunt, contro- 
verfiafque minuunt/*^ Thcze principes regionum atque 

egotum^ blackftone fays, we may fairly conftur to be 
rds of hundreds and manors ;^ they were originally 
^o%v, az we are informed by Tacitus, ^^ eliguntur in 

h conciliis 

f T^. dc Mor. Qerm. c. »x.— f C. 12. ^t ^^ ^^^^o 

(M\\co. lib. yi. c. iz. . 

S Com. Vpl. ni. 35. TWs cannot be ftriftly true ; for 
the principes were e)e^iv ; and therefor? could not hav owned 
the land (pagus) or exercifed the office of jud^e in right of 
their property. The kings, princes, and generals of the an- 
cient Germans were elected ; fome for their nobility ^ that iz, 
the refpe^lability of their families, arifing from the valor and 
inerits of their anceftors ; others, a? their duces^ military com- 
manders, were chofen for their lArtueSy their perfonal bravery. 
This I take to be the meening of that pafTage in Tacitus, 
'* Rem ex- nobilitate, duces ex virtute fumunt. ' 

V The Comites e^ plebe^" fays Sejdcn, chap. 18, " made one 
lank of freemen fuperiorto tha reft in wifdom." The Saxon 
nobles were called adelingi, or wel born ; the freemen, /r/V/Vr^/, 
or free bom ; the latter might be alTiftants in the judicial de- 
partment. The lower ranks were called lazsd or ilaves \ and 
indolence iz fo neceflarv a confequence of bondage, that this 
word lazTUy or laxy^ haz become (inonimous with indolent, Jlug- 
gtjb. This word iz a living national fatire upon every fpecies 
fi flavery . ^iit tfie effeft of flavery iz not merely indolence ; 
Utaoftur^ tendency iz to produce dijbonefty ; ^* almoft every 
0ave, being, fays Dr. Franklin, from the nature of hiz em- 
ployment, a theef. Az a ftriking proof of this, we may in- 
flance the change of meening in the words villain and kna^ve^ 
which at fiVtt demoted tenant and plo^man^ but during the op- 
preflionB of tjie feudal fyiiem* come to fignify, a rogue. yajTal 
alfo denoted originally, a tenant or feudatory of a iuperior lord. 
It wax an honorable name, the barons being called the kings 
fsuajals. But fervitude iz io natural a confequence of the ten- 
ure of lands under a propietor, in fee, that njajfal liaz become 
linonimous with flave.* The change of meening in the^^e 

words 

• Blaclcftone, Vol. II. 51, fajs, ** we now u«e the vfori vaj/al op- 

the 




fe\iiUl 
yyfitm,^ So good a man ou|ht not to hav uxed the word prejudice \ and 
I'o grpat a man ought to hav afTiened a better reezon for thi:> oj/j^rohri^ 
f^fneji of the modern word vajjal. 
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concilils principis," and each had a hundred comites, 
or afliftant judges, who were chofen from among the 
peeple. ^^ Centeni fingulis, explehe comite$, cpn^ium 
fimul et autEloritas, adiunt."* Theze hundred af&ft- 
ants, or companions, were chofen €x plebe ; but when 
chofen formed the concilium principis. The prince 
waz their prefidertt, chofen by themfelves, cligunturin 
conciliis principesj and had auSforitatcm^ authority or ju- 
rifdiflion in the town or diftrift. 

The idea of equality iz no where fuggefted j on the 
contrary j the hundredors when chofen became a court 
or legiflature in the di£tri£i:, competent to the general 
purpofes of government. 'No mention iz madibcfa 
ciiftin<Stion between the legiflativ and judicial depart* 
ments ; on the other hand, we may fafely- conclude^ 
from the pafTeges of Cefar and Tacitus before quotedi 
that the powers of making laws and deciding caufes 
were veiled in the fame men. *' Cefar fays, " niillus eft 
in pace communis magjiftratus," nor could thQ Ger^ 
mans, in their primitiv fimple mode of liviiig^ heed 
fuch a magiftrate. The princes y«j dicunty cimtrcverfi'^ 
afque minuunty ^M^Mtci juftice, by the affi(hincc,c»f 
their comites^ and according to the circumdances of thp 
peeple. t This at leeft waz the cafe with r^pci^ tp 
matters of fmall magnitude. 

The 

words iz a volum of inftru6lion to princes and legiflators. 
Reduce men to bondage, and they hay no motiv but feer to 
keep them induftrious and honefl, and of courfe, mod of diexi) 
commence rogues and drones. Why hav not the tyrants of 
£urope difcovered this truth ? Gooalaws, and an etjual dif- 
tribution of the advantages and the rights of ^t>vernmenly 
would generally be an efFeflual fubftitutc for the oayonct and 
the gallows. Look thro Europe ; wherever we fee poverty 
and opprcflion, there we find a nurfcry of villafins.^ A differ- 
ence in the property, education and advantages, originates the 
difference of charaacr, between the nobleman of nicell honor, 
and the culprits that fwing at Tyburn. 

* De Mor. Germ. c. 13. 

t The practice of choofing ailidant judges in the Kx>maa 
commonwealth, waz fomething fimilar to our mode of impanT 
nelling a jury. Theze aflidants were fometimes a hundred^ 

and 
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The number of comitts principisy or afliAants, vaz; 
priginally a hundred. This gave name to the diftn6fc 
which they governed, and which afterwards confided 
of Wy indefinit number, fllll retaining the primitiv 
fume. In'later ageS) the number of afliflant judges 
vaz reduced ; a grand jury ilill confifh of twenty four ; 
A petit jury commonly confifts of twelv, but on certain 
eccafions, and by the cuftom of particular places in 
England, may be compoi^d of iixteen, eight or fix.^ 

Such waz the conftitution of the ancient Germans, 
In wliich we may difcover the principfes of the fyftem 
which they every where eftablifhed, after their conquefts 
in Gaul, Spain, Italy and Britain. 

Tw^lv wa» a favorit number, not only with the 
Saxons, but with all the nations of northern original. 
They had twelv principal deities ; they numbered the 
units up to twelv i inilead of (lopping at ten, like other 
nations ;f they had twelv judges to aflift their kings or 
princes ; their hall for the ele^ion of their kings con- 
lifted of twelv huge ftones, placed in a circle. Hence 
V9t difcover the origin of the twelv fenators of Swcdcn,t 
Denmark and Norway ; the twelv counfeliors of ftate 
JLn ancient times ; the fable, az it iz called, of the twelv 
peers in France s the twelv judges in England, and 

the 

fuid it iz not improbable, the Roman and German cufloms of 
fleeing that number might be derived from the fame orig^inal. 
Tho Pristory (ch^ef juHice) or princeps judicum appointed 
by him, fummoned a number of perfons, who were called jtf^ 
flices JieieSlif fele£l judges. Theze were to giv their verdict in 
crinunal matters, like our juries. On the day of trial, the firft 
ikaA^ after opening the court, waz tlie fortitio judicum, or im- 
{NumtlUng of tiie jury, perfprmed by the juaex quajlionis or 
cheef judge on the trial, who took bv lot fuch a number of 
f he jucUces feU^i^ or jurymen, az the law, on which the accu- 
fation waz founded, had determined. Liberty waz given to 
the parties to reject, (challenge) and the places of thoze re- 
jc€led, were filled by new appointments. — Kennetts jlntiq, of 
'ftome, 138. 

* See Colke Litt. and Hargraves nptes on this fubje6t. 

+ Mallets North. Antiquities. 

I M^ntiqned in tlic jpreceding notei copied from MfiUett 
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the trial by twelv peers or jufors, which waz formerly 
common to all the northern nations of Europe.* 

On the Gothic eflablifliments in the fouth and weft 
of Europe, government took a military complec« 
tion. l^he kings parcelled out the conquered lands 
among their generals, called duces or prineipesy by tht 
Latin writers ; and by the Saxons, heretoga, Tho 
generals of firft rank receeved or acquired whole prov- 
inces, az Burgundy, and the principalities of Germanyt 
Theze tierritories they diftributed among their inferior 
officers and comites or retainers, of whom every lorl 
had great numbers about hiz perfon. Theze confti- 
tuted a feoondary, but very numerous clafs of nobility j 
and altho there might \)t differences of rank and prop- 
erty among them, they were called bv one general ap- 
pellation. In England, they were called thanes^ from a 
word fignifying to ferve^ becaufe th^y held their lands 
by the condition of military fervice. On the contir 
nent^ they were called barons^ that is frpemen, or ten- 
ants of land, upon condition of rendering certain mili- 
tary and honorable fervice to their fuperior lord^ who 
Waz called lord paramount, 

Blackftonc remarks, that *^ a baron's iz the nioil: 
general and unlverjal title of nobility ; for originally ev« 
cry one of the [leers of fuperior rank had alfo a barony 
annexed to hiz title/'t The origin of this title haz 
occafioned great enquiry among antiqiiaries ; but the 
difFicuIty vanifhcs upon my hypothecs, which derives 
the woitl from har^ a landholder and freeman ; for on 
the eftablifhment of the feudal tenures, a{I the lands 
were held by a few men ; the proprietors were al} c^le4 
haronsy and this accounts for the univerfslity of thdiiflp 
juft mentioned, l^hus the bifhops, after they had ob? 
tained gifts of large tratf^s of land or manors, refigned 
them to the conqueror, William \ accepted them again 

fubjedi 

* Thcfe fafts rave rife to Cokes quaint remarks, " th*t 
tlie law dclightcth herfelf in the niuiiber of twelv ;" and he 
adds, " the number of twelv iz much refpedlcd in holy writ j 
ms 12 apoiUesi 12 (lones, 12 tribes, Sec/' On juries, foK 15^, 

t Com. Viol. I. 398. 
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fubjed to the conditions of lay fees, claimed rank vritk 
the nobility, and took their feets in the Englifh houfs 
<tf lords. A£tual pofleflion of a barony waz originally 
requiiit to conftitute a lord of parliament ; but the title 
iz now granted by the king without the paiTeflion. 

Blackftone mentions the difficulty of tracing the 
word l/aron to its primiti^r fenfe ; but confirms the 
foregoing explanation when he fays, *^ the moft prob^ 
able opinion iz that barons were the fame az our lords 
vFmamru^^* The name indeed waz not ufed in Eng- 
land (fo far as can be collected from Englifh writers) 
till after the conqueft. But it iz certain that the feu- 
dal lyftem, tho not in all its feverity, waz eftablifhed in 
England before that period ; and degrees of nobility 
were cotemporary with the Saxon eflablifhments in thd 
ifland. The fint dafs were called in Saxon heretoga^ 
that iz generals or military commanders. But the 
moft ancient and perhaps the mofl important civil title 
waz that of tarUs or ealdormen* Theze erls were called 
lilfo in %^XKy[i fcbiremdn^ for they exercifed fupreme ju- 
rifdiAion in the Jhires. After the conqucfl they were 
called by the correfponding Norman title counts^ from 
cmites^ becaufe they were the king's companions in 
War ; and their jurUdiflion waz called a count)\\ 

Inferior to theze in rank were the Saxon thuncsy who 
^ere fo called from the Saxon tbanian mini(lrare, be- 
caufe they were the comitis^ox attendants of the ancient 
kings of earls. Theze were numerous, and after the 
conqueft called by the equivalent continental title, bar^ 
0HJ. Of theze tnere were di&erent ranks, thani tnajo^ 
ns or tbani regisy who ferved the king in places of high 
importance, and took rank next to the bifliops and 
abbots. Theze had inferior thanes under them, called 
tbani miftonSf who were alfo lords of manors, % I'he 

word 

• Com. Vol. I. 399. 

"t* I am by no meens certain that this derivatioA of counis 
from comiieSy iz juft ; it iz at Icefl az probable az otherwife, 
that dontees may be a Gothic word. But this iz conjefhire. 

'X See Cowel on the word thane ; and in Domefdayi '' tim« 
&u», efl tl9fienS; qui e(l caput nlanerii/' 
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word peer I fuppofe to be derived from the fame roottt 
haron^ bar or par, and to be equivalent in fenfe. It ii 
deer to me that landholder^ or man by way of eminenorii 
waz its original mcening ; and that it iz a proper name 
of the ancient nobility, given them az proprietors ot 
vaft tra£ls of land, and that it had no reference to 
equality of rank. 

But there are better proofs of this point than thit 
drawn from this fuppofed derivation. The true orig- 
inal (ignification oi the word we hav in the phnifts» 
houfe rf peers^ ptirs oftht relm^ peerage. And for dds 
aflertion we hav the beft authorities in the language* 
Cowel, from whom Johnfon and moft modem lawyeit 
have borrowed their definitions of law terms, after eit- 
plaining the word peer az denoting jurors, fays eitprefs* 
Iy» ^^ but this word iz moft principally vfed for thontthtlt 
hi wfthe nobility (fthe relm and hrds of the parUemeWt^ 
Here the author haz mentioned a well fupported h&i 
and quotes ancient authorities. But he immediately 
leevs fa(5t, and runs into conje^re, az to tfie ^eezon of 
this appellation, which he deduces from a preconceeV« 
ed, but probably erroneous, opinion. ** The reezott 
whereof iz, thar altho there be a diftin^on of degrees 
in our nobility, yet in all public a£tions they are equal % 
az in their votes of parliament, &c." Here the author 
takes it for granted that the word peer iignifies efud^ 
and afligns, az a caufe of its moft principal appropriatioQ 
to the nobility, that the men, tho of different rank% 
hav an equal vote in parliament. This a curious rea- 
fon indeed ! A man mud be more credulous than I 
am, to beleev this flight circumftance would giv rife Xx% 
fuch a particular appropriation of a name. One would 
think that the fame reezon would hav given the name 
to the clergy in convocation and other ecclefiaftical 
courts. Yet the learned and candid Blackflone has 
copied the fame reezon. ^^Thecommoltaky, like the 
nobility, are divided into feveral degrees \ and, az the 
lords, tho different in rank, yet all them are peert vck 
refpe£l of their nobility ; fo the commoners, tho fdme 
are greatly fuperior to others, yet all are in law peers^ in 

fefpeft . 
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fefpeA of their want of nobility.*'* This appccrs very 
extraordinary, that an equality rffuffragi Ihould giv art 
lippdlation in preference to differ erue ofrank^ M^hich iz 
fo much more obvious and more flattering to the 
haughty barons. But if the commoners are peers of 
tmah in fuffrage az well az the lords ; that iz, on th« 
Jame principle ; or as Blackftone dates it> if the lords are 
furt becaufe they are noble^ and the commoners ard 
fiir9^ becaufe they are not nobUy whv hav not the com* 
nM}Rers the fame appellations t>f peers of the relm f 
The lords are not equally noble, by BlackAone*s owti 
fiacement, for they are of very different ranks ; and the 
commons are not equally ignoble^ (this word iz ufed 
ttierely for contraft) for they are of diflferenc ranks : 
Yet the vote of one commoner iz az good in the houfe 
xX commons, az that of another ; and the vote of one 
lord, in the other houfe, iz az good az that of another^ 
If the equality of fuffrage iz a proper ground for the title 
of pe&s\ti one houfe, the reezon extends to the other^ 
Yet commoners are not peers of the relm ; and until a 
jKood reeton can be alTigned for the diilin£lion of titles 
Detweeft the houfes, I fhall bcleev that the word peer 
bad originally no reference to equality. \ 

But 

• Com. Vol. I. 403. *' But the faitie author, in page 399^ 
fays, the right oi peerage feems to hav been originally territo- 
ral, that iz, annexed to lands, manors, &c. the proprietors of 
which were, in right of thoze edates, allowed to be ^rs of the 
teim ;" that iz, in plain Englifh, certain men, in rignt of theif 
•ilates, were allowed to be equals of the relm. This will npt 
pafs for reezon and truth on this fide of tjie Atlantic. 

+ Home, in hiz Mirror of Juftices, chap. I. feft. 2. fays# 
*< altho the king ou^ht not to hav any peer (that iz, emuil) in 
the land, yet becaufe he cannot be a judge in a cafe where ha 
VL a party, it waz beliovefuU by tlie law that he (hould haV 
companions to heer and determin of all writs and plaints of all 
wrongs, &c. Theze companions are now called cduntcesj earles^ 
according to the Latin comitesy Sec." This iz (ingular ! The 
kin^ ou^t to hav no equal \ therefore he ought to hav com* 
panums for judges ; or, in plainer words, if poflible, the kins^ 
ought not to hav equals in the kingdom, therefore he (houla 
hzv peers to hcer and determin criminal caufes. Conmion 
ienfe at leeft, if not etymology, will fay, *< the king otight not 
to hav equals, but he mud hsCif juJgee." 
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But fay the Englifb lawyers and antiquariei, ^ the 
bifhops are not in ilri£lne(s held to be petri oftbi rtlm^ 
but only lords of parliament.*^* Why not ? WHat is 
the diftinflion I Here our authors leev us in the darks 
but perhaps the foregoing clu will leed us to thelisht. 
Bi(hops were not the original proprietors of baronies ; 
they were not ban or pan^ the hereditary lords of man- 
ors, confequcntly TiKApeen of the nlm. This iz fuch 
an obvious fulution of the dueflioii, that I am furpriz-^ 
ed it fhould hav been overlooked. Under the ^pal 
hierarcliy, the clergy gained vaft influence over tbi 
minds of men, and by a variety of expedients, became 

Eoflefled of large eftates, and fome of them, of ancient 
aronies. But their acquifitions were coniparativly of 
modern date, and many of them ufurpations^ altho in 
confequencc of their ellatcs they obtained a feet in the 
houfe of lords. They are therefore lords ofparliawunt \ 
but the ancient peers, priding themfelves upon the ah« 
tiquity of their tamilics, and claiming certain prefcrip- 
tiv rights, would not admit the clergy to an equal fhare 
of authority and honor \ for to this day, a vote of the 
temporal lords iz good againft every vote of theclergy.f 
" The appellation peer^* fays Cowel, " feems to be 
borrowed from France, and from thoze twih furs 
that Charlemagne inftituted in that kingdom." The 
fame word waz ufed by other nations. Theze twelv 
peers conftituted a great council or fupreme court, and 
the members were ail barons^ or of the nobility.^ Cait 
the word, applied to the members of this council, fig- 
nify equal ? By no meens* Here we trace the word 
^ to 

* Blackflone, Vol. I. 157, from Staunford P C. 153. 

t It iz now held that e ton'verfo^ a vote of the fpiritual 
lords, if a majority, iz good againft all the temporal lords | 
but Coke douts it. Suppofing this to be admitted, the priv-* 
ilege is modern, and makes nothing againft my fuppofitioni 

X It haz been remarked that baron iz the moft general title 
6f nobility ; indeed every nobleman waz originally a bartn^ 
Coke. I. 74. The lords of manors, both in England and on 
the continent, were the fuitors in the king's court, and called 
fares curiis or curite. The lords tenants were called XbA fifrt 
of hiz court baron. See Blackftone, Vol. I. ch. 4. 
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to a remote period of antiquity, aad find it ufed by 

the emperor of Germany ; or at leeft an appellation eiv« 

en to one of the &rft c»unciis in hit dominions. This 

ifK the pure primitiv fenfe of the wordj^etrsy baroni ^ 

tfut iZ| in the full latitude of its fignificationi all the an- 

:dent nobility; who held lands of him ether immediately 

iirmediately ; who formed hiz fupreme judicial court, 

■wd in fome countries, hiz l^iflativ allembly i who 

•pese hereditary councillors of the crown ; and cheef 

fffiJJSis of all caufes arifing on their own n^ators, tac- 

joqpt fttch az were of great confequence. 

This ea^lanation accounts for. what Selden has re- 

'' ibacked, chap- 65, that ^ the barons of England, be- 

i^oe the reign of Edwar^d I, were rather the grsat and 

jrfciir f$rt of men^ than pars^ altho they were of the 

number." That iz, the Saxon thaoes, who were great 

Jandholdess^ but inferior to the erls, had, after the con- 

.ijuei^ receeved the appellation of barons from the eon- 

tinent ; but, being a fecondary clafs of nobility, had 

^spot claimed or acquired the power and privileges of 

Jthe German and Erench princes and nobles who Iv^d 

•tile title of fe^rsj until the Norman kings had intro« 

duoed, into the kingdom, the qppreffiv and invidiouflf 

diRindlions of the feudal tenures, in the full extent of 

^|ie fyftem. 

It will be enquired, if this iz the f^fe of the word, 
jlioW'Came juries of common freeholders to be called 
piers ? The anfwer iz eefy ; the jurors were tbeyw^- 
tf/ of the inferior courts, and not merely the equals of 
'the parties, az iz commonly fuppofed. The erl or 
haroHy in i^rifinefs ; but more commonly, the vice- 
comeS),'(herifF or lords d^uty, waz theprefident or 
cheef juftice, and the jurors, the ajjiftant judges . For 
'this <^iiMon,.numberlefs authorities may be produced^ 
-The Ixirotis were the affiftant judges, .parsy in the court 
of the VqkA paramount or king, and thus became judges 
iiy.pfefeription.; fo the word peer ox barony in time, 
■be^mne Muivalent to judge, . Az the nobles were judg- 
es in the icings court, and decided on appeels in the 
laft riofort^ (6 the freeholders who conilitutcd the court 

T ii^ 
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in the county, hundred or manor, came to be deriooi^ 
inated peeriy that iz, judges. 

Reeve, in hiz hiftory of the Englifh La^, remarb, 
that "the admlnifb-ation of juftice in the days- of 
Willidm the conqueror, waz fo commonly attiendant 
on the rank arid chara(fler of a baroHj that har9 and 
juftic'iariui were often ufed Jynonim9ufy.** Blackftoift 
fays, ^ it iz prob^able the barons were the fame tz our 
lords of manors, to which the name of court boioa 
(which it the lords court, and incident to every manor) 
givs fome countenance." Vol. I. 3^8. It iz furpria* 
ing, thete Writers (hould approach fo neer the tru orig- 
inal and meening of the word, barony and BQt reech it. * 

Mofl writers on the ancient (late of government b 
Europe, hav remarked that the nobility held |he office 
of judges. ^ Les mefmes comtes," fays Mezeray, 
•«< etducs, qui jugeoint led Francois, les menoicnt a 
la guerre." tom. 1. p. 118. The counts and doken 
tiere both jtidges and generails.- < 

*^ Duo— comitum munera fure ; tinum videlbdt 
juditiae populis miniflrands, alterum militise fibi liib^ 
je^lse, quando in bellum eundum etat, educefid^ atque 
regendse." Muratori. Antiq. Ital. tom. I. p. 3M« 
The counts had two offices or departments of buu- 
nefs ; the adminiftration of juflice, and command of 
the troops in war. 

Stuart, in hiz Eriglifh Cofiftitutidni remafts, ^ tfaitt 
the erls prelided in the courts of law. Their jurifdic* 
tion extended over their feefs : In all caufes, civil and 
crimilnal, they judged without appeel, except in cafes of 
the utmoft eonfequence." Part 3^ Se£i;. j^i 

I prefume it iz needlefs to multiply authorities. The 
ftrongeft argument in favor of my opinions iz drawn 
from the fapreme judiciary powers of the houfe off 
lords in England. The lords ard feers of the relm ; 
that iz, the ancient prefcriptiv judges or baroluif whb 
claim the privilege by hereditary right :or immtmoriill 
vfuage. I'he houfi of peers^ iz literally and in fa^ a 
houje af ju^€s \ an ai&mbly of all the ancient judges lA 
the kingdom. So Selden relates of the SaxonSi w;hoat 
>*- he 
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^6 Aippofes to be defcended from the fame original a£ 
Uie GreekS) and long prior to the ages of Roman glory ; 
•* their country they divided into counties or circuits, 
All under the government of tiue/v lords j like the Athe- 
nian territory under the Archorites. Thcze, with the 
Qthtr princes^ had the judicial potjuer of diftributiv juftice 
committed to them, with a hundred commoners out of 
each divifion/' Tit. Saxons. The fame writer de- 
^res, chap. 58^ that the nobles <' were in their moft 
<lidinary work, meetings rf judges^ or courts of judicature ; 
that the king and hiz barons made many laws and 
^ c0nft]tutions which hav obtained the ns^me of ftatutes," 
(which he foppofes may hav been equitable deciiions 
#f new caufes, which afterwards had the force of laws) 
^ that the judges of this fupreme court are the bargnago 
6f Endand ; and that the houfe of lords ftill retain 
their fupreme judiciary powers by ancient prefcriptiv 
irifht.'' 

* In addition to this authority, I would remark that 
tte modem fupreme judiciary of Scotland iz copied al- 
mpft ex^dly from the ancient Saxon trial by laghmen 
orthants. The lords of .feffionj or preiident and tour* 
feeti judges, are a court of law and fad, without a ju- 
ry ; and this iz exaftly the old trial by peers. 

The parliaments in France are juftly faid by lord 
Coke, to be ordinary courts of jnjiice.\ another Ariking 
evidence of what I hav advanced. ^The word parlia- 
mint came from France, where it denotes that aflembly 
of barons, which conftitutes the fupreme court of jujiici 
in ^ch pf the feveral provinces* This iz the original 
import of the word, and the parliaments in France flill 
retain that fignification. This name waz introduced 
into Ehgttnd^ undisr the Norman princes, and fupcr- 
icded the Saxon name of the national aflembly, witena»» 
gwmote. Indeed, during the depreffion of the peeple. 
Under the firft princes of the Norman line, when the 
'^ilit^rv'teniiries were^(lai^ii(l)ed. with rigor, natiopal 
aflemblies were called but feldom, and when fummoned^ 
tbhfifted "principally of the bifhops and peers (barons) 
of the relm. They however acquired the name of par» 

T 2 • fsament, .. 
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iiameHij and retain it to this dajr ; altho onie blanch q^ 
that body iz compofed of commoners. Thetrii niecff»* 
Ixtg of parliament iz a nuetit^ of har»fu or ^rx> 2Rid tfaetf 
principal bufineb waz to decide controverfies i Thtf 
had original jurifdidtion over catifes in which the aa^* 
hies were partiet, az men of ranik would not took xt* 
drefs before an inferior tribonid ( and tbev had an tp^ 
pdlate jtfrifdifHon over other caufes in the bft refort^ 
The parliament of Engbnd iz a legiflativ boif 1 buK 
the bnt/i if lards retains the pHmitiv privih^or ^feudly 
deciding coiitroveriiet. Tlus teinch of the legiflatiiiv 
alone anfwers to the fatUamints in France, which 1^ 
proach neer the ancient inftitution.* 

Sof in England, the hoitfe of lords, and cvm tta 
tentporal lords aIone» were called formerly a pafMamimis 
Blackftone, b. IV, c. igf, upon the authority of luicienEt 
books and records^ repeetedly denominates the hduft 
of peers, when afling ax a court of fupreme judicature^ 
a parliament, zfuU parliamnt ; and the fpiritual lotds 
are not permitted to gtv any vote upon gi&y or HH gU^ 
for they are not ancient petrs (that iz, batons, prefcrip* 
tiv judges) of the relm. It has been douted whether 
the fpiritual lords had a right to ik in the houfeon thd 
trial cf a peer ^ but by a determination of the lords in 
theerl ot Dartby'S cafe, 1679, they were permitted 
^ to (lay and fit in court in capital cafes, till the court 
proceeds to the vote of gilty or not giity." Still they 
form no part of the court ; the temporal lords confti* 
tuting a full parliament^ that iz, az I bav explained tho 
tru primitiv meening of the word, a meeting ef h^'am 
•r judges. \ 

I Would 

* The Kormafi pinvitei ftilglit well call thdr cmuidls MAS4 
ments^ meethigt vfbavns ; for they often fuxnmoiied none ebt the 
barons and clergy, and fOj^times but a few af the baro&a. 
Henry the third, once fummoned but twenty, five baroos of 
two hundred and fifty, then in the kingdom, and one hundred 
and fifty of the clergy. Yet this meeting woa a fA H immet m4 
Selden, chap. 67. 

t Thoze who wifli to fee a more particular aoceunt of tii# 
extenfiv judicial powers of the barons iii Europe, may conTult 
Kobertfon's Charles V. Vol. I. page 49, and note [Z] pSgS %^ 
where the authorities are refisrred to* 
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I woiiU juft add on this head, that the inflitution of 

%uAei jiufi*^ in England, is copied from the ancient 

aiodeof trial in Germany. The old Curia Sjgis. con* 

fiflod of the kin|^ his grand jufticiary, the officers of 

Itia pakiC9 and tis haroHSt. This court followed thu 

kings perfoQ wherever he went. Out of this went 

fiarmed the fevtral courts now dhblilhed at Weftmin'* 

Crsr. But the title of bar$m §ftht excbequgr apd iar^m 

of the eiaipie ports, who are judges, iiamilbes gn addi*? 

tional ai^ument in f?yor of my opiftions. 

The feregcong explanation of the words, iaroH and 
pitr^ Iceds to a probable accouat of the triai by peers^ 
^ it call be prooradi that the jurors were t\^jtu^is of the 
founty, hundred and m^or courts, wd the pobability 
an that sbeftiitora in theze courts recceved the appella<f 
]dan of Pursj bom the ckcumfiance of their being 
landholders. Seyer^l »i|thQ|itj«i|^ ten at leeft to favor 
<his opintoi?. 

. ^^ Concerning the inftitutioa of this 4pourt by the 
laws and ordinances oJF ancient kings, and efpeciaHy of 
Alfred, it appeereth that the firft kings of this relm had 
9II the lands of £ngland in dcme^e, and les grand 
iMnors et royalties, they rcferyed to thcmfelve^ $ aQ4 
<of the remnant, they, for the defence of the relm, en^ 
iboSal the baroqs of the relm, with fuch jurifdidioi^ 
ma the court baron now hath» and inftituted the fre^ 
kolders to Im judges rfthM c§urt barcn.'** 

^ The manor coiprts ar^ of two (brts. The firft i^ 
|iy the common law, and iz called the court baron, az 
^me h^v faid, for that it \% the freeholders or freemens 
^ourt, (for barons in one fenfe fignifie frumen) and of 
that court tho/r/ii&«/ci^ri, being fiiitors, btju4gts» The 
iecondis the. copyholders court, whicl^ iz called a 
fonrt baron, becaufe among the l;&ws of king Edward 
the eon&ifiir, it iz £dd : ^^ Barones vero qui fuam ha<> 
bttit curiam de fuis bpminibus," taking the name of 
the baron who waz lord of the manor, or for that prop- 
erly 

* dolce Litt.. ^. That the freeholders were jufkes 1? tni ; 
. but th4t the barons and freeholders derived their authprity 
Cjn^xn kinp, is wYnf^ a Budake. 
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criy in the eye of the law, it hath relation to xh^fnthMr 
grs who are judges of this court. And in ancient chartels 
and records, the barons of London and the rinque 
ports do fignify xht freemen of London and the dnquo 

fiorts/'* Theze paflTagcs are exprefs to my parpofe. 
ndecd it muil hav been that the freeholders, now call- 
ed ^^r^rj, were judges ; for the lord of the manor was 
cheef judge or preiident merely, and we heer nothing, 
at this eriy period of Saxon jurifprudence, of a diftinc- 
tion between law and fad. ■ ... 

Home, in the Mirror of Juftices, afTertsf " that by 
the conftitutions of Alfred, the free tenants in ever/ 
county, hundred and manor, were to meet tc^ether and 
judge their iiabors.** **. Every free tenant hath ordinary 
jurifdiclion in theze courts." '* The lords and ten^ 
ants ihall incur certain penalties by the judgement rf tbd 
faitors." " Theze courts are called ' county courts, 
where the judgement iz by the Juitors^ if there be no writ, 
and iz by warrant of ordinary jurifdidion." Thatiz, 
when there waz no fpecial court held by the juftices inl 
eyre4 So alfo in a book called the ^ Diverfity of 
Courts," written in Henry the eighth's time, it iz iaidy 
^^ in the court baron the fuitori an tbi judgis^ andnoi 
XhaflewardJ"* • -» i • 

Cowel tels us, *^ the court baron iz more properly 
curia baronum^ i. c. the court of freeholders^ (Jot fo bar- 
ones does alfo fignify) over whom the lord or themanotf 
prefides. In this court Xht freeholders are judges J*^ 

Selden's authority confirms this fa(5t« He fays» 
*' neether waz the bifliops nor (heriifs work, in the 
folk-mote or county court, other than diredoiry or de- 
claratory ; for the freemen were judges of the iz6tj and 
the.other did but edocere jura populo,"\\ Here a diftinc- 
tion iz clecrly made beetween tht freemen and the p§p» 
ulus ; the freemen were the judges, and the bifliop or 
(heriff edocuit jura, proclaimed the decifipti to the 

ixmltitude. ' 

• I- CokeLitt. 73. 1 Cap. I. Se6t. III. 

t He muft. fpeek of the ftate of things after t^e con^ijeft, 
tmcrmfe juflices in eyre would not hav been mentioned. * 

§ Law Dift. Court baron, 11 Bacon's S^l^en. chap, )4. 
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noltitu^e. The freemen^ or landholders, then were 
the pigrs of the court -, they were not the equals of th^ 
piulptude) for the populusj the laborers of all defcrip- 
tions, were confidered az belonging to an inferior clafs 
of men, and had no voice in the folk«mote. 

To fun) up the whole, we hav the authority of 
the. corre£t and judicious Blackiione, who exprefs* 
ly ajQcfts, book III. chapters IV and V, that in the 
pourt baron, the hundred court and counry court, 
the freeholders or fuitors are the judges^ ^nd the (lew- 
and in the two former, and the ih»riff iq the latter, are 
the regiftrars. or minifterwl ^fficen. Now it iz well 
Juiown that before the conqued, theze included all the 
eourts that were in the kingdom, except the witena^ 
^epiite^ in which there waz nothing like a jury, feparate 
from the members of that council. So that the free- 
holdqi or jurors were not only yu^^i^, but they wer^ 
the Jile judges in all the inferior courts in the king- 
dom ; and of courfe there could be little or.no diftinc- 
tion between law and fa£I» Nay, more, the fuitors 
vrere the witneffis alfo ; and the principal reezon foi: 
fiimmoning freeholders of the vicinage waz originally 
this } ^t waz fyppofed they were acquainted with the 
fa£ts in difpute. Hence laws were made to compel 
the jurors to tell the truths if they knew tbefaSis^ which 
waz always fuppojfed, til) the contrary appeered. In 
theze courts fmall caufes were depidep ; and the coun- 
ty court had cognizance of eccleliaAica] cau&$9 az well 
az civi^ and often determined difpptes between ' the 
nobles, about real e(late$ pf immenfe value. 

But important matters were generally brought be- 
before thp fjf;ifena'gemetey or ailembly compofed of the 
kingi bifiiops, erls and wife men. This vyaz ^ nation- 
al council^ wl|ich united in itfelf all powers, legiflativ, 
judicial, civil andt ecdefiaAical, in law and equity. Such 
a, thing az a jury w^z never known in this fupreme 
cpurt. William the conqueror firA feparated the civi|. 
from the ecclefiaftical authority, and fubdituted the au^ 
la regia^ a high court, confiding of hiz cheef officers and 
barons, in place of the Saxon witena^gemote. This 
foprt waz the fupreme judicature in the nation ; a jury 

waz 
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waz no part of it, and it followed the king wherevfr 
he went, till it waz fixed by Magna Charta in WeA- 
minfter Hatl. Afterwards, in the reigns of Henry III 
and Edward I, feveral courts were carved out or die 
Aula Regis ; az the common pleas, the court of kings 
bench, the exchequer and chancery courts ; and it do^ 
not appeer that a jury,'diftiiid from the judges, formed 
any part of the important common law courts, ttRaf*' 
tcr this period. The diftindion therefore bc tw ceii 
judges and jury, law and faA, feems not to hxv beeii 
known, till the diflblution of the Aula Rigisy at tb^ 
cIozc of the thirteenth century. 

Let us enquire what kind of men theze freeholders 
were, who were fummoned az jurors or judges at tbeze 
courts. 

Lord Coke iz exprefs, and quotes Glanvil and Brao 
ton for authorities, that *' in ancient times the joron 
vi^tuvih knights^** (that iz, probably, perfoHs hdd-^ 
in^ land amounting to a knights fee.)* 

Henry III ifTued writs to the feveral counties to en- 
quire into the liberties of hiz fubjeAs, by txuth good and 
lawful knights, \ The Saxon laws are more explicit; 
'^ rlabeantur placita in fingulis wapentachiis, ut exean* 
tur duodecem thayni et prxpofitus cum eis, et jurent fi|- 
per fanetuarium, quod eis dabitur in manu, quod ne* 
minem innocentem velint accufare, vel noxium conce« 
lare/'t Here the law of Ethelred iz explicit in or- 
daining a court of twelve tbaynij thanes or barons, with 
tiieir praepofitus or prefideht, who waz the officer of 
the hundred. Cowel remarks on this pailage, ^ that 
this may feem to intend the number of judgoSf and not 
of tht jury ; but the jury themfelves, in fome cafes, arc 
judges, that iz, they 2St judges of the/tf^, and the judge 
iz bound to giv fentence according to their verdiA.'? 

This 

* Some fay this fee waz eight hundred akers of land | 
others, (ix hundred and eighty, or 20I. a year, which, confider* 
ing the difference in the value of money, waz equal perhaps 
tp 300I. or 400I. at the prefent time. Here leemstobeil 
con fufion of ancient and modern ideas. The ancient knightf 
fee waz a certain tra6t of land i in later times that fee wai^i 
y^llued at tol. in money. 

f Hale'i Hid of Com. L^w, i54....*^| L L Ethel, q, 4, 
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*Fhis writer here fuppofes the thayni to be rezllyjurorf 
itni judges ; but ju^es only of they^^. This iz thg 
fundamefftal error of moft lawyers who hav written on 
the TabjeA ; they take it for gr^ntc^ that the diftindion 
of law 2xAfa£t waz cocral with the trial by twclv free- 
Jiolders. Yet a (ingte circumftznce, mentioned bv 
Cowel in the fame page, with the pai&ge quoted, 
tnight hav undececved hitn, which iz, that '^ trial by 
juiy waz andently called duodecem viraU judicium^** the 
flo^inunt of twelv men. Their fentence or decifion 
waz called a judgement ; the diflindlion between tha 
Hjerdm of a jifry, and the judgement of the court, waz 
uhknown in the erly ages of the Saxons ; nor can I 
find it mentioned, till after the conqueft. 

This, and fimilar paflages, hav however occadoned 
much difpute among other Englifh law)*ers and anti- 
quaries. They hav adopted the opinion, that a jury 
muft confift of twelv equal commoners, and cannot ex- 
plain what iz ment by fummoning tweh thanes, 
*' Brady and Hicks," fays Stuart, ^^ contended that 
theze thanes were not jurors^ but judges or lawyers^ 
Coke and Spelman were of a different opinion/' The 
truth iz, they were both jurors and judges ; and ^ 
luiowlege of the tru primitiv fenfe of one little mono- 
fyllable in our language, would hav unravelled thfi 
^hole myftery to theze learned enquirers. 

The moft ufual word for jurors, in th9 Saxon laws, 
XL labnien or lagemen ; a wofd that haz puzzled the 
bw writers, az it feems to meen fomething more than 
tfuals ; and they hav no id^ of any thing in a jury, 
but equality* Hicks fuppofed them to be judges, ^^ duo-' 
deni jure confulti,** men verfed in law, Spelman 
rendered the word, legales homines, good and lawful 
men j very inadequate words indeed ; but the error 
haz been copied times without number, and dill pre* 
¥ails. Lahman iz literally a Lmv man, man of the law, 
k judge. Law waz in a rude date, at that period ; but 
the thanes were both lawyers znd judges j jure con/ultiJ^ 

Profeffional 

• We find by ancient records, that tlie clergy, before the 
ip9fiquef^i were fometiincs fummonedaz jurori or judges inth^ 

tttmponrt 
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ProfeflTional dldinAions could not be but little know% 
amidft an unlettered peeple, who had few poGtiv laws, 
and fewer records and precedents ; and the labnun^ 
Xhtfeniores tbani, or meliores virij az tliey were called| 
were fuitimoned at certain times to decide controver- 
£es, according to law, where a law waz provided j oth- 
er wife according to their difcretion. The decifions of 
theze lahmen were held in efteem ; many of theai 
were preferved and handed down by tradition, and \ 
liav no dout> theze, rather than ftatutes, gave rife to tbiB 
genera] and particular cuAoms, which are called the 
common law of England.* 

Coke defines lahman to be one, ^^ babens focam et 
facam fuper homines fuos ;" that iz, liberty qf holdr 
ing a court over hiz tenants : Which explanation he 
quotes from Bra£lon. ^^ Soke, (or foe) iignificat libr 
i^rtatejn curiae tenentium ^^zxxx/ocam appeliamus/'f 

Thi 

temporal courts.^ But the /Atfwrwjfrc.thc moft ufual judg^ 
in the courts baron. The proper Saxon name of this court 
waz balimoie or halmote, baUmeeting ; " Omnis caufa terminetur 
vel hundredo, vel comitatu, vel balmoiie^ focam {labentianip 
yel dominorum cuna."t And in W. Thorn- Anno 1176^ 
the judges of this court are exprefsly faid to be tnanes, <* imf- 
ftenfes, out in Halimoto fuo, in I'haneto, omnia fua judicia ez- 
erceri/ (debent.) Selden, chap. 47, mentions a law 'of 
Henry I, which recites a cuftom of th^t thne* by whi^h '' tbf 
htjbofs and erl^ with otbtr tbt cbeef men of the countya were 
prelent in the county court az afliflants in dire£l9ry of judge* 
ment." Nothing can be more explicit. And ahno SeMeiii 
in a parage hereafter quoted, mentions a compromife between 
Gunthrune, the Dane, and the Saxon kin^, that men of • 
rajik inferior to lords (hould be tried by their eqtuUs^ yet thia 
inferior rank could extend oply to freemen \ for others we|C 
never admitted upon juries. ' 

• «* And the (HenfFs and bailiffs caufed the free tenants of 
4heir bailiwicks to meet at the counties and hundreds, aC 
which ju{Hce waz fo done, that every one fo judged hiz luu 
bor by fuch judgement az a man could not elfewbere receev 
)n the like cafes, until fuch times az the cuftoms of the reltii 
were put in writing, and certainly e(labliihed."«— -Mirron 
chap I. fe6t. 3. , 

t Fleta. lib. I. c. 47. 

^ See Seldea, tit Sax. MAopi. ■ r < n \ L. L. H«ii» I« esp • 19* 
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This word iz found in doincfday and in the laws of 
^dward the confeflbr. Cowel quotes a paflfage from 
an ancient book, where Ulvet, the Son of Forno, iz 
called hgaman of the city of York, where, he fays, it 
iloutlefs fignified fome cheef officer, az judge or re- 
corder. 1 hoze who had focam et jacam^ or jurifdic- 
tion over the perfons and eftates of their tenants, were 
the thanei or barons ; and this iz agreed by Lambard, 
Somner, Coke, Cowel, and moft writers on law.* 
Lambanii whoze authority iz very refpedable, fpeeks 
of a jury thus : " In iingulis Centuriis comitia funto, 
atque hberx conditionis viri duodeni aetate fuperiores 
una cum praepofito, facra tenentes juranto, &c.'' Of. 
a jury ftr medietatem leriqua^ he fays, ** Viri dacodeni 
jure confuhi^ Angliae fex, Wallise totidem, Anglis et 
Wallis jus dicunto." Fol. 91. 3. Here Lambard 
not only defchbes jurors az men oi free condition and 
vefpeAable for age, but az jure conjubi, thp judges of 
the court ; and 72/5 dicunto ; they were men who ad- 
miniftered law aiui juftice. This, it appeers from all 
ancient teftimoqies, w^z the qniform pradlice among 
ithe Saxons. The jurors were t^velv thanes or men ol 
firce condition ; labmen^ jure confultiy or judges, an4 
conftituted the cotcrt ; with the praepofitus, or proper 
officer of the diftriA, az their prefident, who fat az the 
deputy of the erl, in the county court ; the deputy of 
fhe lord of the manor, in the court baron ; or az the 
cbeef m^igiftratc of the hundred. And one fource of 
error in underflanding this ancient inditution, haz 
been the wrong tranflation of lahman^ by Spelman and 
others, who rendered the word, legalis homo ; a good 
and lawful man. .l*he meening iz not fo indefinit az 
a lawful many which could not be redily underftood or 
explained. Rude nations do aot deal in fuch vague 

' ideas. 

.* LaghmaVfio this'day^ iz the name of a judge or tnagif. 
f rite, both in Sweden and Iceland^ In theze countries it rc« 
^ains its Primitiv and tru .K'ngii^h meening. — Mallets Northl 
Aptiq. Vol. I. ... - 
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kkas. The meening iz» man vf lawy whoze bufineft 
it waz to know the law and adnnnifter juftic^,* 

But if we fuppofe the word to meen lig^$ hmm^ 
and that the only requifit in a juror, \% freedom i of 
that he fliould be libir b§m9 ; thi« would exclude t 
vaft proportion of the £ngli(h nation firom the privi* 
kge. I know that Magna Charta repeetedly mcntioni 
theze freemen, tibtros bcmirus, and fecures to theoi 
ceruin rights, among which iz, trial per pargsjimt^ 
which I fuppofe to hav been originaUy, kjf their ju^a ^ 
altho at this period, the idea of equality in the Goadl» 
tion of judges might hav prevailed : And indeed ttai 
Jretmen were mofily tried by men of «qual rank* \ 
am fenfible alio that the modem conftn^ion of Magni 
Charta extends this privilege to every man in the rdm 
of England ; Qtnnii lib$r h^mo iz faid to comprehcn4 
every^£ngli(h fubjed. I rejoice that by thcnruggle^ 
of a brave peeple, this poiiftn^^tiofi of (bat ^mpaA hall 

iiauaUy 

* Seldeo waz forced to confers the jure ^^fitid and 4H^b^ 
ferioreSf {a often mentioned in the Saxon laws, as compound 
the homage or I'ury of twelv, to hav been cbee/mfn biih fi 
experience and kntrwUge, To flich as Jhtmbls ai this ewnceee^ as 
he exprelTes it, he remarks that the work of jurors requiiis 
them to be cheef men, as theyjiufge ffmmtier ^fjaff \ (a rscson 
drawn from the modern notions of ^uryiinea's province.) Ao4 
he adds, the jurors, who were co-aljeubrs, with th^ bifhop or 
fheriff in the court, were feeted in tlie moft eminent place, aM 
might hav held it to this day, ai} t)iey do in Sweden, had ttif 
eheef men flili holden the fenrice. But die ^reat became nee* 
Jigcnt of fuch public duties, and left the buUnefs to those ofa 
meener condition, who would not or durft not take tb^ bench \ 
and tberefore took their feets on the floor-— f took feparate 
feets.) He fays further, that the Danes, on tfieir fettlemeht 
in England, would not allbciate with men of this cbnoitipn ; lb 
that a coinpromife took place between Alfred, the SaiFpn kmg^ 
and Gunthrune, the Dane, by which it w^z decreed, that a 
lord or baron fhould be tried by twelv lords, find one of infef 
rior rank, bv eleven ef bis etpifUs and me lord. This wa^ Vtk 
the cafe of homicide only ; tho afterwards the law might ex- 
tend to other cafes and civil fuits,. By hi« own account of thi^ 
matter, this writer fuppofes the trial by tnvehv vw^ originatly 
a trial by the cheef men^ (thanes lahmen) and the idea of edualm 
^aa never funded Jn the practice till the ninth Pf t^nth cei|\ 

W7» 
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iftaally taken tSA in a confiderable degree. But I 
ttnnot think ail the EngliHi najtion were comprehend^* 
4Bd in the words of the in(h*ument ; or that the privi*- 
Icge of trial bf pars was extended, or ment to be ex* 
«nded, to all the peeple. Magna Charta waz merely 
s convention betwete the king and his barons, aflem-^ 
ihied at Runing^mead j and the laboring part of the 
fieqile, defoafed by fervittde tnder an opprefliv ariftoc- 
Ascy, feea hardly to hav been in the contemplation of 
*liie parties. The villeins^ nifiiesi or tenants at will, 
who probably compofed a majority of the peeple, had 
Itae privilege indeed fecured to them : It waz ftipulat* 
^ that they fhould hot be deprived, . by fine, of their 
tarts, plows, and other ihftruments of huibandry ; 
that iz, they (hould not be deprived of the meens of 
laboring for their tnafters. Further than this, a large 
|m>portion of the £ngli(h were not noticed in Ma^ 

na 

fury. But juries exifted ac courts for centuries before i and 
Ine word peers iz acknowleged to hav had its origin on th& 
ISMitinent, where it (ignified the lords or members oi the high 
Murt inftituted by Charlemagnew * In modem ufe, trial by 
jA|»rr iz trial by equals genera^ ; f6r men are moiUy become 
.fi^men and landholders ; but tins waz not the primitiv prac- 
tice 5 nor was equality the bafis of the inftitution. Even if h^ 
Sbppoft the word peer to hav fignified apa/, as used originally 
M the continent, it extended no privilege on that account to 
ilw body of the nations where it was ufed ; for it ment Only 
^)ie k^wgt equals^ hie eomtesf hiz dukes, f rU and barons, aml>ng 
^Whom he waz merely primus inter faresi, In England Bra6lon4 
Mio wrote under Henry III, declares the king waz confidered 
in this Nght ; artd that the " tris and iotpns are his aficiaiei^ 
^ho ought to bridle him, when the hw does not."* The 
tourts men ivhich Charlemagne inftituted in France and Ger<« 
teany, confided merely of fhe kings ^<6^ri or equals i and in 
theze countries, tlie courts remain mo(uy on the ancient fobt^ 
ing ; fo that none but the nobility can b« tried by their efuaii* 
la this fenfe of the word therefore juries were not uied ki 
Kngland, till the comproaiife between Alfred and Gtinthrune, 
«bout the year 900. Before that period, the jurors were not 
called or confidered 9a. equals j but tliey were ibaniSjjure cm* 
JUti^ hlmen aiid clergymen, A diftia6tion aflcrward^ took 
^iace, and lords were tried by their c^^uali^' aad coixunoners by 
ifitfirr. 
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na Charta, but were confidered az a part of their lofdf 
property, and transferable, like moveables, at their ^et'- 
ure. 

The freemen^ or those clailes of peeple which cam^ 
within the defcription of Uberi homines in that famous 
convention, were the nobility and clergy tenants in 
eapiu^ or fuch at m'jn:az had a life eftate in lands, and 
could fcrve on juries. The lazzi villeins, or modem 
copyholders, were not at that time capable of ferving:j 
tliey were below the rank of freemen ; they had not 
the right of trial by peers, even in the common accep- 
tation of the i^ord ; nor were they admitted to the 
privilege till the reign of Richard ill. Multitudes of 
them are not peers of the camrnons, even on the principle 
of equal fufFrage, for they hav not the property requifit 
to qualify them for the privilege of voting at eleflionl. 
BlackAone's aHertion therefore, that every fuhjed): of the 
kingdom haz a right by Magna Charta, to trial by hiz 
equals, cannot be tru, for vaft n\inxbcrs of .the nations 
are not, and never were, entitled to be jurors. . BUt jb 
the fcnfe I underfland and hav explained the word, cVf- 
ery man haz a right to Hial by biz pee fs i that izy by 
freeliokiers of the vicihity, who are his judges. The 
propriety of calling them biz judges^ tares Juos^ iz cfif*- 
covered in the gradation of courts eftablifhed itl Eng'- 
land. I'he peers of the relm^ or barons, were originalTy 
the fuitors or judges in the kings court, wherti sloBt: 
tlie nobility were tried ; hence the barons were always 
tried by their yiAgtSj pares fuos. The clergy i the thana 
of the lower clafs, or other freeholders who had Ijfe 
elates in lands, were the fuitors in the courts of the 
counties, the hundreds and manors. Theze weft 
t\iz judges of theze courts, and called peers. The free- 
men might be (aid to be tried by their equals \ but the 
villeins were not ; yet both were tried by their, peers j 
that iz, by the peer s of theze inferior courts, who wefe 
cxclufivly the judges.'* From 

• " Thedivifion of the connywaz done By xhtfreefHtn^ 
*hoare ihtjhle judges theteof."^ SeldcnJ Matthew, Paris, atid 

othersi ' 

* Selden on tht authority of Pol) dore* .., - . ^ 
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'^ 1?fom what haz been advanced ort thisfubjeta, if v/6 

Haay rely on fubftantial authorities, and at leeft proba** 

ble etymologies, the following conclufions may be 

ftfeiy deduced. That in ancient Germany, the prin*i 

' apif pagorum et regionum^ with a certain number of af- 

fiftants, originally a hundred, fometimes twenty four, 

•but commonly twelv, eleded by the peeple, {not pro 

*'^ natOy but for a Rated period) formed a council 

'(condliuib) for the govemmeiit of a diftrift : That 

^im their military expeditions, the duces^ or generals, had 

'their Hfe guards^ or comites, who attached themfelves 

'to the peiibn of their cheef, and fought by hiz fide :* 

That 

^otbers,, testify that the /oik-mote, pceple's meeting or county 
' coorty^az a county parliament, invefted witn ie^flativ or dii- 

£rttionary powers in county matters. In theze imall diflrifts, 
"idiey afmeer to hav been competent to decide all controverfles, 

una maiKe all neceffary. local regulations. The legiflativ, ju" 
•dicial and executiv powers, both civil and eccleHaSical, were 
.•liginal^y blended in the fame council ; the witena-gemote had 

the ixywers of a legiflature, of a court of law, and of a court of 

^jnity over the miole kingdom, in all matters of great and 
' i^neral concern. But this court waz compofed of lords, bi(h- 

Ops, and majQres nafu or fa^emes^ men reipefled for their age 
;-l(|id ieming, who were of the rank of freemen. All the free- 
jnea wpre bound alfo to do fuit in the lords court, and to at- 
%nd the Jfolk-mote on the (herifTs fUmraons ; but tweku were 
\dbaUy fde^ed to fit az judges in common cafes. 
- • "Ue vaft powers of the county court, when the freeholders 
' WCPeallfummoned and actually fat in judgement, may be un« 

4erflood by two fa6ls. Odo, the conquerors half-bruther, and 

£anfrank, archbiiliop of Canterbury, had a difpute about cer- 

tiiin lands aiid tenements in Kent. The archbifhop petitioned 
-tbe kingy who iflued hiz writ, and fummoned the freemen of 
-die county* to take cognizance of the fuit. After three days 

tnal, th(e freemen gave judgement for the archbifhop, and the 

dedfion waz nnal. 

In like manner, two peers of the relm^ a Normsin and an 
"Italian, fubmltted a title in fifteen manors, two townfhips, and 

many liberties, to the freeholders of the county, whofe judge* 

tnent was allowed by the king.) 

* '* Magnaque et comitum aemulatio, quibus primus apud 
principem fuum locus ; et principum, cui plurimi et acerrimi 
tftakiitfes/'t The princes kept az many of thefe retainers in their 

iervice ' 

I Sddciu Cikapw 4t. i f TacSC«i 4* nor Germ. c. 23* 
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That theze retainers, in ibme of tlie Teutonic 
on tlie continent, were called haromyVL they were callfd 
thanes by the Saxons in England : That after the ir* 
ruption of the northern nations into the fiiudi v^ 
. Europe, the conquered, lands were divided among ae 
great officers and their retainers, az fees or .ffipcndKV} 
feuds, on the honorable tenure of military lerviee-: 
That the princes, eris and barons, havbeeoj ftocntiD)t 
immemorial, the aflSftant judges in the kings courts, atid 
rcech of them,acheef judge, with power of;bold|ng;courfiy 
on hiz own demefnes : That parliaipeB^ pn die oonti^ 
ncnt were aJJimbliesofbardnsy^ndL originalljf £«cr/j ffjiff* 
tice^ az they areftill in France : That the word /r^jwaz 
fird ufcd on the continent, to denote the members of 
this fupreme judicial court, and in its<()rimitiv feijfe^ 
az derived from bar or par^ it fignified freemen or lanfl* 
liolders ; and thence came to denote ^ii^^j, who. wdRi 
originally the proprietors of lands or manors ; 't^hst 
this latter fenfe iz its tru meening, whether appikdto 
the houfe of lords or to a common jury, who wereott- 
ciently the^W^^j of the inferior courts, and ape jRill, Iti 
many cafes, judges of law az well az fa^ netwich- 
Aanding the modern diftin^iion, which haz taken place 
in confequence of an extenfiv and vaftly cOtnplictltfd 
^{lemof jurifprudence : That the boure of lords in 
England retains the piimitiv fenfeof the word /r#r/,w 
^ellaz the ori^nal right of yxd^/i^ in the;laftrcfort^ 
and this houfe alone iz a partiament^ according totfae 
ancient meening of the word on the continent : Tllilt 
tht freemen mentioned in Magna Chatta and HI the oM 
law writers, were thoze who held their lands by honor- 
able fefvice, for term of life, or had eftates or inherit- 
>anee ; and that the lazzi, villiens or bondmen, who 
conftituted the major part of the nation, were not com- 
prehended under the words liberi bomints^ were not eoK 
titled to be jurors themfelves, and confequently could 
not be tried by their equab : Thdt the twetv jurors 

among 

fervice in Ume of. peace, az they could fupport. '^Haec <^s- 

nkaSy hjc vires, magno (emper eleHorutn juvenum s^Lobo cir« 
cumdari| in.pace,.decuS| in bclloy praelidium. Ibni. 



)kt|iOilg the Saxons were the chetfmen of the county and 
judges : That the idea of equality in the jurors or 
juices waz introduced by the pride of the nobility^ 
flind the humble condition pf their tenants, under the 
k)vidipus diAin^on^ of ranks created by the feudal 
vjfbmk : That this idea however haz been the meen? 
Q^pn^crving the rights of both in England \ while the 
Qj|tions on the continent, having been lefs fuccefsful ia 
ttu^r Aruj;gles, and not having wrefted the right of 
^4['^£ .^m the barons, the original piers or proprie- 
tore of that right, hav not acquired a privilege, inefti* 
qonUe in * country where didindions of rank prevail^ 
gnd 4o not enjoy tne bleflines of equal liberty : <That 
1^$ privilege haa& been confiderably extended in £ng« 
bpd) by tli^ abolition of military tenures, and tlie dif* 
^^on of property among the commons : But that 
America haz given the privilege its utmofl; extension, 
%f making laws of inheritance that enable ev^ry man to 
'l^A freeholder ; thus reducing the Englifh theory to 
ypl^e^ and entitling every man literdly to the right 
^ trial h hix equals. 

. How tar theze conclufions are fupported by the fore- 
yping javthorities and arguments, every reeder will 
fi^gfi for himfelf. I hav ventured my opinions with 
.nqr ufual frankneff, in pppofition to tho^e of the fages 
c>r the law, which hav been receeved for centuries. 
The vaft weight of authority, and long eftablilhed pre- 
poflcflions of men in favor of a different theory, make 
ipe diffident of my own opinions on this fubjedt ; but 
tnere are many j)a(Iages in ancient law writings, and 
Qiany cuftoms and laws ftill exifting in the £ngli(h 
opnmtution and government, which I cannot explain 
and reconcile on any other hypotheiis. 

The excellence of trial by peers, in ancient times, 
appeers to me to hav confided in this ; that twelv indif- 
(irpckt men of the naborhood, with the power of judg- 
es, wer€ the guardians of life and property againft the 
npacity of the lord of the manor or hiz deputy. It ias 
a^ ta^ well known ^2t Jherijff}^ the deputies of the erls, 
wpre in feveral counties hereditary officers ; but when 

U they 
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they were nor, they had aitnoft unlimitted poweii lit 
the fliire^ which they often abufed to opprels the pe&i 
pie. Under the feudal fyftem they appeer to hav been 
almofl abfolute tyrants ; and the undue exercife of 
their powers, probably gave rife to thoze articles of 
Magna Charta, which declare, that *' no freeman fl»Il 
be tak^ri, imprifoned, or difeiz^ of hiz freehold, liber- 
ties, or free cuftoms, but by the lawful judgement of 
iiiz peers, or by legal procefs ; that (heriffs mould not 
hold couaty courts above once a month ; that tticnSn^ 
callellans, coroners, and kings bailiirs,(houId be reftrsun* 
ed from holding pleas of the crown ; that (herifTs, who 
bid the management df the crown revenues, within 
their feveral diAriih, (hould not raize the farms of 
counties, hundreds and tythes, according to their plez- 
ure." Theze provifions were evidently defignei to 
remedy a :lual evils i the violence and ufucpations of 
the executiv officers, who a£ted under the king, or ibt 
great lords, with powers almoft uncontrolled.* Agaioft* 
fuch petty tyrants, the revival or confirmation of the 
right of trial by twelv freeholders of the vicinage^ muft 
hav been a capital fecurity : But freeholders alone 
could be impannelled on a juiy ; freebMirs alone could 
be difeized oi freeholds ; conlequently the privilege of 
being tried by equals^ Could extend to freeholder* only* . 
With refpesft to all others, the excellence of the inftitu- 
tion could not confift in the equality rf conditioH in the 
jurors ; but in having twelv fubftantial freemen, im- 
partial, independent men, unaccuftomed to oppreiCon^ 
to check and control the minifters of juftice. 

Since the feparation of court and jury, lawandfkAj^ 
juries, in civil cafes, hav become of le(s confeqiience* 

Judges 

* In the time of Henry II, there were in England eleven hun* 
dred arid fifteen caftles, and az many tyrants az lords of caftlesk 
William of Newbury fays, in the reign of Stephen, *« Erflnt 
in Angliaquodammodo tot regesy vel potius tyranni,quotdoin* 
ini caItellorum>" It waz the tyranny of theze lords or their 
deputies, which rendered the intervention of twelv judges of 
the naborhood, highly necel&ry to prcferve the peeple from 
the impofitions of their rapacious loaflers. Hence the privU 
lege OI this mode gf trial derived an ineftimable vaUi* 
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Judges are api)ointed by the reprefentativs of the pee* 
' j;>le, ether in iegiflature or fome other form, and are re- 
moveable for mifbehavioi'. They are ufually az good 
judges of fadt as a jury, and better judges of law. One 
Aate* haz a ftatute empowering the parties to fubmit 
fmEt 9z well az law tp the court* This places the 
court on its Saxon ihftitution, except az to the num-> 
•ber of judges. It iz alfo a common praftice for the 
fwties to agree dn the fads, and fubmit the law to the 
court. The pradtice fuperfedes a jury. On commer* 
cial queftions an ordinary jury are altogether unfit to 
decide ; they are incompetent judges, becaufe com* 
itnerce iz regulated by peculiar laws, bed known b]r 
merchants. Hence the inilitution of chambers ot 
feommeree, and the practice of referring caufes to arbi- 
trators of tfab mercantile profeilion. 

But the principal valu and excellence of juries arc 
preferved in criminal caufes. Judges, by long cuAom^ 
:i>eoome hardened in the bufinefs of condemning, and 
inay fometimes pronounce fentence, which, even when 
legal, may be unneceflary. Juroris, lefs accuftomed to 
^hc cruel tafk, retain thoze feelings which fome- 
: times pleed againft evidence, in favor of humanity, and 
ibften the rigor of penal laws. 

: ' I ihall cloze theze remarks v^itli two quotations from 
very refpefbble authors. 

^■' What Camden haz colle£^ed concierning the word 
"iMrenj ferves to illudrate and confirm my opinions on 
this fubjedl ; and the reeder will be pleezed with the 
following paflage from his Britannia, Vol. L page 238. 
I ^ Among the greater nobility, the barons hav next 
place; And here, tholamnot ignorant what the 
lemed write concerning the iignification of this word 
in Cicero ^ yet I am willing to cloze with the opinion 
of Ifidore, and of an ancient grammarian, who will har 
htrons to be mercenary foldiers. This feems to be 
pretty plain from that known place of Hirtius in the 
Alexandrian war ; ^^ thev run to the altiftance of Caf<>^ 
itus i for he always ufea to hav barons^ and a good 

iiumt^r 

• Conocfticut. U a 
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nu Tiber of foldiers for fudden occafiono, with tfidr 
weapons reddy, about him, and feparate from the reft.*^ 
Nor iz the old Latin and Greek Gloflary againft m^ 

when it tranflates bar 9 by avi)^>a man; az always ill 
the laws df the Longobards, baro iz ufed for a man. * 

The etymologies of this name which fome ha^ fiuh 
cied, do not by any meens pleafe me. The Frcndi 
heralds will hav barons to be fo called from par^lmwim 
,mes in French ; that iz, of equal dignity ; the £ii|^ 
lawyers fay it iz fro.n robora belli^ the linews of war { 
fome Germans think it a contra£liort of banner-hdrsi 
i. e. (landard bearers ; and Ifidore derives it from b»* 
reis, I. e. grave or weighty. Alciatus thinks the name 
conies from the beronesj m ancient peeple of Sptin^ 
which he fays were formerly (lipendiaries ; but that 
other, from the German bar^ i. e. a/rie man^ plcesd 
me better. 

The precife time vtrhen tht^ nstme came into our 
ifland, I hav not yet difcovered : The Britons difowQ 
it ; and there iz not theleeft mention made of it in the 
Saxon laws, nor iz it reckoned in AlfHck's Glo£^ 
aimong the titles of honor ; for there, domnus iz truiN 
lated laford^ which we hav contra£ted into krd. And 
among tbt Danes, the free lords, fuch as our barons 
are aft this day, were called thanes, and (and az Andreas 
Velleius tells us) are termed fo ftill. In Burgundy^ 
the ufe of this name iz very ancient ;* for Gregory of 
Tours fays thus, ** the barons of Burgundy, az weH 
bifhops a/, othef^ of the laity, &c." The firft mention 
of a baron in England, that I hav met with, i^ in « 
fragment of the laws of Canutus, king of England :md 
Denmark, and even there, according to diffa'ont cop^ 
ies, it iz read vironus, baronus, and thani. ButthaiC 
the barons are there ment, iz plain from the laws of 
Wiiliam the conqueror ; in which that word in the 
laws of Canutus iz tranflated by bar9. Take the whole 
pafTage. '^ Let the exercitalsf be fo moderated, az to 
be tolerable. An erl (hall provide fuch things as are 
fitting, eight horfes, four faddled and four unuddled^ 

foiur 

* About die year iSo> ■ ■ f Berloti or selicfs* 
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Ibut fted caps, and four coats of mail ; eight javelins,* 
<,'And az many (hields ; four fwords, and two hundred 
'^ fliancaef c^ gold, fiut a kings viron or baron^ who iz 
jiexC to him, Ihall bay four horfes, two faddled and 
two un£iddkd ; two fwords, four javelin^, and az many 
Aieids, one fleel cap, ^nd fifty mancae of gold." 

In the beginning of the Nortnan tinoes, the valvafbrs 
•nd thanes were reckoned in order and dignity, next 
to the erls and barons, and the greater vaivafors (if we 
may beleev thoze who hay written concerning (eudal 
tenures) were the fame that barons are now. So that 
baro may feem to hav come from that name ; which 
l&mehaz, by little and little^ made fomewhat fmoother* 
jSut even then it was waz not a title of any great hon- 
or ; for in thoze times there were erls who had their 
l^rons lender them : And I remember, J hay red in 
the ancient conftitations of France, that there were ten 
tnrons under one erl, and a2 many cheeftans^ under a 
liaroa* It iz likewife certain, that there are charters 
£ace the Norman conqueft, wheri&in |:he erls writs 
thus : " To all my barons, a2 well French az Eng- 
|i(b, greeting, &c." Nay, eyen citizens of the better rank 
fvere called Itarons ; fo ^n domefday book the citizens of 
Warwick are &jXtdibaroni ; and the citizens of London, 
.vrfth the inhabitants o£ the cinque ports, had the fame 
title given thera« But a few years after, a^ fenators of 
Kome were cholen according to their eftates, fo they 
%fere accounted barsns with us, who held tbeir lands by 
an endre barony, or thnteen knight^ fees, and one third 
ipf a kni^nts fee, every fee (az we hav had it in ancient 
|>6ok) being computed at twenty pounds, which in all 
makr-four hundred marks ; for that waz the value of 
fine entire burony ; and thjey who had land and revenue^ 
to riiis value, were wont to be fummoned to parliament. 
'"' jt feems to hav been 4 dig^itu with juriJdi^Hn^ which our 
.f$urt*barttm in fome mezure Jo9W.^ And ihf great number 
iff. borons iz an argument thqt they werejuch lords wha could 

hold 

'* Lancaee. f Poffibly for Maneufie, i. c. thirty pence, 

^ Capatanei. 

% This opinion of the lerncd Camden, adds no final I weigl^t 
10 my conjectures refpefting the prigin pf tfi^ f^rfares^ 
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hold pUfZ within their own juri/JUfionj (like thoie 
vhom the Germans call free-heirs) efpecially if thcf 
had their caftles ; for then they anfwered the definiticMi 
of Baldus, the famous lawyer, who calls him a baron» 
that had a mere and mixt government in fome caflk^ 
by the grant of the prince. And (az fome would btv 
it) all who held baronies, feem to hav claimed that 
honor ; fo that fome of our lawyers think, that bana 
and barony, erl and erldom, duke and dukedom, kii^ 
and kingdom, were in the nature of conjugates* It 
iz certain, that in that age, king Henry III, reckoned 
one hundred and fifty baronies in England. From 
hence it iz, that in the charters and hiftdries of that 
age, almoft all noblemen are (liled barons ; a name, 
which in thoze times waz exceeding honorable ; the 
baronage of England including in a manner all ^be 
prime orders of the kingdom, dukes, marquiiIeS| ciis 
and barons. 

But that namehaz been much more honorable fince 
king Henry III, out of fuch a multitude, which waz 
feditious and turbulent, fummbned to parliament by 
writ, fome of the beft* only ; " for he," (the wonu 
are taken out of an author of coniiderable antiquity) 
^' after thoze ^reat difturbances and heart-burnings be- 
tween himfel^ Siipon de Montefort, and other barons, 
were laid ; appointed and ordained, that all fuch erls 
and barons of the kingom of England, to whom the 
king (hould vouchfafe to dire^ hiz writs of fummons, 
ihould come to hiz parliament, and no others^ unle& 
their lord the king fl\ould pleeze todire£l other writs to 
them alfo." And what he began a little before hiz 
deth, waz (IricSly obferved by Edward the I, and hiz 
fucceflTors. From that time they were only looked on 
as barons of the kingdom, whom the king by fuch writs 
of fummons had called tp parliament; until Richaira 
the II, in the eleventh year of hiz reign, created John 
de fieauchamp of Holt, baron of Herderminfter, by the 
delivery of a diploma, bearing date the tenth of ,Oc* 
tQ^er. Fron^ which time^ the kings hav often confer <p 

; Optipio^. 
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red that honor by diploma, (or ra?her honorary letters) 
and the putting on of an honorary long robe. And 
that way of creating barons by diploma, and the other 
of writs of fummons, are in ufe at this day ; tbo they 
are mentioned therein not by the name of barony)^\^i pf 
tbevalier. They who are thys created, are called bar- 
ons of parliament, barons of the kingdom, and barons 
honorary, to diflinguifh them from thoze \^ho are com- 
monly called b&rons according to the ancient conftitu- 
tion ; az thoze of Burford and Walton, and fuch az 
were barons to the counts Palatine of Cheiler, and of 
Penbroch, who were feudal, and barons by tenure 
only." 

This account of Camden'^ i^ alope fufficient to 
convince me, that my opinions arc right refpe<^^ing 
the origin and fignification of the word baron, hu\ 
this author cleerly mifiakes the meening in the paiTage 
quoted firom Hirtius. ^' Caflius ufed to hav barons^ 
and a good number of foldiers^ for fudden occafions." 
InAed of mercenaiy foldiers, harans here meens the 
€9mites^ retainers, who were chofen men, and who ferv* 
C^ their cheef voluntarily. Theze attached themfelves 
19 the perfon of the cheef, az a military guard ; at the 
^me time, they ferved to gratify the pride of the hero : 
Hxc dignitas, has vires, fays Tacitus. 

1 hav before remarked tb^t it iz probable bar and 
vir are the fame word. Camden tells us, the Greek 
GlofTary tranflates baro by avq^, ^pd in the laws of 
William, the Norman, the vironus^ baronus and thanusj 
•found in the laws of Canyte, are tranflated by baron or 
viron. B and v are convertible letter^ and the^c fa^s 
amount to a convincing prpof that bar and vir are the 
fame word, or from the faipe root. The progrefs of 
;the word iz this. Firft it denoted a man or hufband, 
vir 5 afterwards a freeman or proprietor of land, bar^ 
harotiy viron ; in proportion az the valu of lands en- 
creefcd in Europe, the proprietors acquired welth and 
influence; they claimed exclufiv judicial powers on 
their manors, and thus the words baron and peer came 
to (^gv\\iy judge n Under the feudal fyAep, theze bar- 

ohs 
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ons became princes oh their territories, fuboidinate oidj 
to the king or lord paramount. Power attends prop^ 
erty, and theze barons finally aflumed the right 01 con- 
trolling kings, and trampling on their tenants. Wher« 
the barons and princes combined, they eftabliflied def* 
potic authority over the peeple j when they quarrelled, 
one party or the other had recourfe to the c6mdriofif 
for afliftance, and waz compelled to grant them con* 
fiderable privileges. 

The foregoing explanation of hwron iz confirmed b{ 
Urtother iiBi now exifting. In law, a hujband iz caUe«[ 
baron to this day, baron and femme^ humand and wife* 
Agreeable to this idea, the terms ufed in ancient in-* 
feudations by the tenant or vaflal, were, divem§ Vfjier 
homo ; I become your man ; that iz, your bargtiy in the 
feudal fenfe of the word. And a jury, in conformity 
with the fame idea> were anciently called hiomagntm^ tht 
homage^ or manhood ; that ii, a court of bMrouSj laftd- 
holders or free tenants. 

I would only remark further, that Camden i^ prob- 
ably midaken in faying the Britons difown the wotd 
baron. In Welfh, barn fignifies a judge, and their cat| 
be little dout that the word iz from the fame original'; 
being written without the vowel 0, agreeable to tho 
Hebrew manner. 

Different nations are more or Icfs inclined to Uzc^ 
the vocal founds and afpirates, according to the differ* 
ent genius of their languages. So in Irifh the w<Hfl 
waz pronounced with an afpirate, barbon^ or hrebom % 
for there iz little room to dout this old Irifh wotd ik 
from the fame root. At the time of the conqueft df 
Ireland by Henry II, the Irifli w^e governed by the 
brehon low^ fo fliled from brehon^ the Iri(h name of 
judges.* We are alfo told that the ancient Irifh h»di 
a cuftom of deciding caufes by twelv menf .; and au- 
thors teftify that the fame pradice exified in ancient 
Britain. J Their decifion iz called by the crly writerSi 
duodecem virale judicium. In fliort the univerfality of 

this 

♦ Blackftone Com. Vol. I. 100. 

f Leljmda Introd. to Hiil. of Ireland.— —J L. L. Hpe^* 
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this ^Mrd and the tnal by twelv, iz a ftrong proof/ that 
all tlic hations of Europe fprang from a cooamon 
flock.* 

Sir William Temple derives barons from the Ruffian 
boiarons^ and f uppofes the word to be of Gothic orig- 
itial. Hiz only inaccuracy iz, that he takes a modeVn 
fkrivativ for the primitiv root ; whereas the Ruffian, 
KttAhns Itfelf iz derived from bar^ az wcl az baron. 
The authority of this judicious and lerned writer wil 
libwevcr connrm what 1 hav advanced in the forego- 
ihg pages ; I fhal therefore cloze my remarks with a 
pawfa^c from hiz works, vol. IlL 363. 

**-l know very well how much criric haz been em- 
ployed by the moft lerned, az Erafmus, Sclden, Spel- 
man, az well az many others, about the two words 
baro vaciAfeudum ; and how much pains hav been taken 
to deduce them from the Latin and Greek, and even 
Che Hebrew and Egyptian tungs ; but I find no reczon, 
^fter all they hav faid, to make any doubt of their hav- 
ing been both the originalof the Gothic or northern 
language ; or of barons having been a term of dignity, 
f>iF command, ot of honor, among them, and feudum of 
Z foldier's (hare of land. I find the firft ufed abuv 
eight hundred years ago, in the verfes mentioned of 
l^ing Lodbrog, when one of hiz exploits waz to hav 
conquered eight barons. And tho fees or feuda were 
in ufe under later Roman emperors, yet they were de- 
prived from the Gothic cuftoms, after fo great numbers 
pf thbze nations were introduced into the Roman ar-* 
mies. Az to the word baro^ it iz not, that I find, at all 
agreed among the lerned, from whence to derive it ; 
but what that term imports, it iz eafy tp colleft from 
their feveral accounts, and confirm by what ftil remains 
ih all the conftitutions of the Gothic government. 
For tho by barons are now ment in England fuch az 
arc created by patent, and thereby called to the houfe 
of lords ; and baron in Spanifh fignifies only a man of 
worth ornote, and the quality denoted by that title be 
different in the feveral countries of Chriftendom ; yet 

there 

t See my DiflTertations on the Englifli language, 313. 
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there iz no queftion, but they were originally fuch per# 
tons az, upon the conqued of any country* were, by 
the conquering prince, inverted in the pofleOion oi* cer- 
tain trads or proportions of free lands, or at leeft az 
they held by no other tenure but that of military ferv- 
ice, or attendance upon their prince in war with a cerv 
tain number of armed men. Theze in Germanyi 
France, Scotland, feem to hav had, and fome ftil to r^ 
tain, a fovereign power in their territories, by the excr« 
cife of what iz called high and low jurtice, or the power 
of Judgipg criminal az well az civil caufes> and in-* 
fliiting capital punifhments. But I hay not found 
^ny thing of this kind recorded in England,' tho the 
great barops had not only great number of knights, but 
even petty barons holding under them* 

I tlnnk the whole relm of England waz,by Williaoi 
the conqueror, divided into baronies,* howjsver the dit- 
tin£tion$ m^y hav b^en long fince worn out ; bift in 
Ireland they flill remain, and eyery county there iz di- 
vided into fo many baronies, which fecm to hav bee[^ 
the (hares of tl>e firft barons. And fuch as theze 
gre^t proprietors of land, 9ompofed, in all the north 
weft regions (of Europe) one part of tl)e flates (eftates 
general) of the country or kingdon).^* 

Sir William Temple proceeds theq to giv hiz con- 
jectures refpe£Ung the origin of the word harm. He 
remarks that Guagini, in hiz defcription of Sarmatia^ 
printed in 1581, calls all thoze pcrfons whq were cheef 
pofTcffors of lands and dignities, next tq tiie prince, 
duke or palat|ne, in the va(l empire of Mufcovy, by 
the common appellation of ioiarons, now contrafled 
into boiars. From this he fuppofes baron to be derived. 
It iz however much more probable that baron and boi^ 
arcn had a common root in fome period of remote an- 
tiquity ; which afterwards fi»read into all parts qf Eu- 
rope. 

With 

* This iz not accurate. The thanefhips or lordihips of the 
Saxons, at the conqueft, took the title of bmromet ; bpt tht 
diMJfions probably exilled before. 
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With rcfpeS to trial by jury, Sir William remarks, 
'Vol. III. T30, that this waz undoutedly of Saxon inftin 
tution, and continued thro all the revolutions in Eng- 
land. He fays there are fome traces of it in the firft 
inftitutions of Odin, the firft great leeder of the Afiatic 
Goths or Getae into Europe. He mentions the coun- 
cil of twelv, eftablifhed by Odin, and thinks it probable 
theze twelv men were at firft both judges and jurors ; 
that iz, they were a court of arbitrators or referees, az 
we (hould now ftyle them, empowered tb decide all 
caufes according to equitable principles and the cir- 
cumftances of each cafe ; and their determinations af- 
terwards ^ew into precedent for their fucccfibrs. In 
procefs of time and muhiplicity of bufinefs^ the matter 
of faft continued to be tried by twelv men of the na- 
l>orhood ; but the adjudgement of punifhment and 
4he fentence waz committed to one or. two perfons of 
Jeming or knowlege in the ancient cuftoms, records 
and traditions^ Thus, he obferves^ in the Saxon 
-reigns, caufes were adjudged by the aldermen and biih- 
•op of the feveral (hires, . with the afliflance of twelv 
men of the fame county, who are faid to hav been 
judges or afliftants. He allows, the terms jury and 
'vercUlf were introduced by the Normans ; but; aflerts 
fVery juftly that trials by twelv men, with that circum- 
jftance of their unanimous agreement, were ufed not 
•only among the Saxons and Normans, but are known 
to fiav been az ancient in Sweden, az any records or 
traditions in the kingdom ; and the pradtice remained 
in fome provinces of that country, til the late revolu- 
tioq. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

ON further examination of this fubjeil, I am led to 
, fubjoin the following remarks, whiqh are fupported by 
the indifputable authority of Glanville and Brad^on. 

I hav before fuggefted that the Saxons, prior to the 
CQnqueft, conducted mod of their important affairs in 
ihe county or (herifFs court, where all the free tenants 
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were bound to attend. Theze free tenants eonfifted of 
the leiler barons, the knights and fokemen, or foccage 
tenants who had freehold eAates. Theze fireehbldcr^ 
were, by the nature of their eAates, the pares turtis i 
they were the proper and RAc judges of all caufes triabte 
at the county court, which included almoft all civil ac« 
tioos, and they were denominated in Saxon, iahmut^ 
Jawmen. The county court, thus compofed of all thf 
freeholders in the (hire, waz a tribunal of great confe- 
quence, and inferior only to the witena-gemote, or na« 
tional aflembly* The Latin riters calied theze fte^ 
xntQ pares curt is zx\d/e^atores^ peers of court ^nd/uitorsn 
Curtis iz a Saxon word latinized,^ like tvarrantixa mur^ 
drum, and hundreds of other law terms ; and tb^e it 
little dout xhztpargs iz a word of fimilar origin. 

But what places the point 1 would e(labli(h, beyon4 
controyerfv, iz, the pares curtis were in fa(5l of diifiercnC 
ranks. 1 he knights pr l^fler barons, az well az the 
common (bcqage tenants, were included in the term 
pares curtis ; for they were bound to do fuit and ferviop 
in the court of the lord paramount. Another faA te 
of equal weight in the argument : Thtzt pares^ in thp 
county court, tried all real a<5lions betiiveen the nobility. 
In the caufe of Odo, Bi(hopof Bayeux, and archbiihop 
Lanfranc, in the reign qf William the (:onquei0r9 
the king direfled totum Comitatum confidere* Alany 
£milar indances might be cited, were it qeceflary. 
Theze noblemen were tried by the pares curtis^ the 
peers of the county court ; but who ever faid they wew 
tried by their equals ? 

The Normal^ princes attempted to difcountenaJice 
theze (hire motes of the Sas^ons, and fiibftitute the trial 
of fafts by twely juratores^ men fworn to fpeek the 
truth. In the reign qf H^qry II, the trial by jurori 
had become common, if not general. Queftions of 
feijin were tried by twdv common frechdfdersi but 
queftions of right were tried by twcly knights ; tho 
(heriflf fummoning four knights who eledted the tweh. 

I would 

. > 

■* CmrtiSf emtrt and the Spanifii Cortex are all the ifone wo^. 
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I would here remark that the principal original ree- 
ton for fummoiiing freeholders of the vicinage^ wa2 
that of their fuppofed perfonal knowlege of the fadl in 
difpute. Tht jurors were properly the witneffis. Thil 
iz evident from circumftances and from the politir 
.ie[limony of liie crly law-riters. The firft mention of 
t proper jury^ in any public ad, iz in the con(litution9 
bf Clarendon, 1164, where the (herifF iz cjireded, quod 
faciat jurare duodecim legates homines de vicinetOy Jfeu di 
villa^ qmd inde veritatemfecundum eonfcientiam fuam man'* 
^eftabunt. It iz faid in old writers that the jury mu/l 
jpeek the truths if they know it. li the twelv men firil 
Aimmoned knew the truth, they were compelled to de- 
clare it, und^r the penalty of peijury. If fome knew 
the fadls ^d others did not, the latter were difmilTed 
mnd others fummoned, till twelv were found who knew 
the fafb, ether by what they had feen and heerd them- 
leives, or fi-om fuch teftimony of their fathers and oth- 
trs, az gained full credit. 

Without amending to juries in this light, the laws 
refpefling them appeer beyond meafure abfurd and ty- 
rannical. Their htxngfworn to /peek the truthy would 
be abfurd on any other ground \ for had they judged 
of fa£is on teJiimonyyXhty would hav been fworn to de-« 
dare their opinion^ and not the truth. Their verdi^^ 
tjere diSium^ derives its name and propriety from tht 
lame circumftance ; and the prefent practice of fwearing 
them to " a tru vcrdift giv," when they judge of fafts 
tmly by the perhaps contradiftory teftimony of feveral 
witnefles, iz, ftriflly fpeeking, abfurd. 

The keeping juries, without meet, drink or fire, can 
^ accounted for only on the fame idea ; it waz a meth«. 
od to compel an agreement among men, who were ^r* 
fuainted wiibfaSls^ fome of'^whom might at* times be 
Obftinate, andf not willing to difclofe them. But how 
ridiculous would it be to puni(h men for not agreeing 
in 9pinion^ about what others teftified I 

All this iz ftill more evident from the manner in 
which many queftions refpe£ling real eftates were af- 
cenaiaed and determined. It waz cuftomary for the 

jvirorS| 
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jurors, after they were chofen, to go upon the land td 
find the tru ftate of the fa6l in queAion, and then de» 
liver their verdift. Hence the propriety of the cxprcf* 
(ion in cloiTing iflues \ and ibis he prays may be enqmrd 
of by the country, 

I would obferve further, that th e rce^qm ^hy appedl 
from the verdi£lx>f a jury were not allowed, \z fitnply 
this, . that the jurors were fuppofed to hav dedded 
from their own knowlege. It waz certainly a wife pro« 
vifion that the folemn declaration of men under oatb^ 
living in the naborhood^ and eye or eer witnefTes of tht 
recent tranfaflions between the parties, fliould not be 
overthrown by other teftimony ; for all other evidence 
mu(l hav neceiTarily been of an inferior nature. But 
the reezon haz ceeled^ and there iz now nothing more 
facred in the verdidt of a jury, given on the teftimony 
of others, than there iz in the opinions of arbitratorSi 
referees or auditors under oath. The laws refpedling 
juries are all founded on the idea that the men were 
acquainted with the fafts in difpute. . Their verdiA 
waz formerly a declaration offaSfs ; it iz now a mere 
matter of opinion. In (hort, the original defigri of the 
inftitution iz totally changed, and moftly fuperfeded. 
Since juries rely on teftimony, they need not be coUeft-^ 
cd from the vicinage ; it iz even fafer to hav men who 
are ftrangers to both plaintiff and defendant. Jurors 
cannot be puni(hed for perjury^ for how can a man^r- 
jure himfelf in giving hiz opinion f They cannot be 
ftarved to deth, nor carted about town for difagree-^ . 
ment ; for how iz it poflible for twelv men always to 
think alike^ when they hav to form their opinions 'on 
claftiing teftimonies ? In fliort, juries do not now anfwer 
one of the purpofes for which they were at firft inftitut- 
ed ; and however neceffary they may be deemed to the 
prefervation of civil liberty, it appeers to me they are^ 
in a great meafure, ufelefs. 

I cannot leev this fubje<^ without remarking the influ- 
ence of habit, in maintainingyir/;M, when the fub/lancg 
no longer exifts. This iz neerly the cafe with .the 
whole inftitution of juries -, but particularly in tht 

manner 
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uranner of adminiftering the oath to them. The prac- 
tice of fwearing the foreman and the other jurors fep* 
arateiy, (till exifts in fome of theze ftates, altho the ree* 
son no longer remains. It originated in the manner 
of delivering the verdifl, which waz, for every juror 
ieparateiv to anfwer the interrogatories of the judge. 
While tnis pradice remained, it waz very proper that 
cech juror (hould take a fepsrate oath i titho this for- 
|]t)aiity iz difpenfed with» in adminiflering the oath to 
witnefles, in modem courts; the words, *^you and 
dnb§f yni fwear," being fubftituted for a fepatate ad« 
jioimftrilidon of the oath. 
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HA&TFO&Dy SErTEIfBERi 1789* 

r/^f INJUSTICE, ABSURDITY, and BAD 
POLICY 0/ LAWS againji USURY. 

USURY, in the primitiv fenfeof the word, figiti-* 
fies any compenfation given for the ufe of money i^ . 
but in modern legal acceptation, it iz the taking an ex- 
orbitant fum for the ufe of money ; or a fum beyond 
what iz permitted by law. The municipal laws of 
different ftates and kingdoms hav fixed different rates 
of intereft ; fo that what iz ufury in one country or 
date, iz legal intereft in another. The propriety of 
fach laws iz here called in queftion. 

I. It iz prefumed that fuch laws are unju/l. Money 
iz a fpecies of commercial property, in which a man 
liaz az complete ownerfhip, az in any other chattel in- 
tereft. He haz therefore the fame natural right to ex- 
crcife every aft of ownerfhip upon money, az upon any 
other perfonal eftate ; and it iz contended, he ought to 
hav the fame civil and political right* He ought to hav 
the fame right to trade with money az with goods ; 
to felly to loan and exchange it to any advantage what- 
ever, provided there iz no fraud in the hufinefs, and 
the minds of the parties meet in the contrafts. The 
legiflature haz no right to interfere with private con- 
trafts, and fay that a man fhall make no more than a 
certain profit per cent on the fale of hiz goods, or limit 
the rent of hiz houfe to the annual fum of forty 
pounds. This pofition iz admittc i for felf evident, az 
it refpefts every thing but money ; and it mufl extend 
to money alfo, unlefs it can be proved that the privi- 
lege of ufmg money in trade or otherwife without re- 
ftraint, and making what profit a man iz able by^ fair 
contraft, with gold and filver, az well az with houfes 
and lands, will produce fome great public inconveni- 
ence^ 
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%hct^ which will warrant the ftate in laying the ufe of 
fuch gold and filver under certain reftriftions.* 

The only reesson commonly given for limiting the 
intereft of money by law, iz, that monied men will oth- 
erwife take advantage of the diftreffes. of the poor and 
needy, to extort from them exorbitant intereft. Ad- 
mit the propofition in its utmoft latitude, and it fum- 
Whes no argument m favor of the niftraint, becaufe thi 
rejiraint iz no remedj for the evil. On the other hand^ 
k genefafly increafes the evil j for when the law forbids 
a man to take more than fix per cent, for the ufe of hiz 
money, it, at the fame time, lecv6 him the right o£ 
withholding hiz money from hiz diftrefied nabor, and 
ttdutily lays before him the ftrongeft motivs for with- 
holding it. The law tuches the pride of a man, bv 
reflraming wh^t he deems an unalienable right, ana 
this confideration, added to a certainty of employing; 
hiz "money to greater advantage, impels the man to 
torn a deef eer to hiz nabors calamities, when he would 
be other*vife difpofed to afford relief. The law there- 
fore, fo far frdm furnifliing a remedy, adlually dotiblca 
the ^ih 

To proov this affertlon more cleerly, let me call the 
attention of my feeders to fafts within their knowlege# 
Every man knows that there are perfons in every ftat^ 
^ho, riiro imprudence, idlenefs or misfortune, become 
involved, and unable to pay their dets when du. 
Theze perfons feldom make provifion for difcharging 
their dets, till they are preffcd by their creditors. 
When they are urged by juft demands or legal procefs, 

they 

* In a eonverfatiort I had at Dr. Franklin's on tliis fubjefV, 
the do6tor admitted the principle, and remarked, that a man 
■ who haz loool. in caihyCan loan it for dx per cent, profit only ; 
but he may bild a houfe with it, and if the demand for houles 
iz fufficient, he may rent hiz houfe for fifteen per cent, on the 
value. This iz a fair ftat^ of the argument, and I challenge 
xiiy ahtagonids to giv a good reezon for the diftinftion which 
the laws make in the two cafes ; or why a man fhould hav an 
unreilrained right to take any fum he can get for the ufe of 
hiz houfe, and yet hiz right to make profit by the loan of 
modeyi be abridged by law. 

W 
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they are under a neceflity of raifing money icnmedlatd-s 
ly : But money iz fcarce ; it iz in a few men's hands^ 
who will not pay the full valu of lands or perfonal ef« 
tate. The poor detor iz then obliged to fell hix farai 
or hiz cattle, or both, at private fale or at auflion, for 
any price they will fetch, which iz commonly but a 
fmall part or the valu. Now, if the detor could hav 
borrowed a ium of money, at ten, fifteen, or even twen- 
ty per cent, he might hav been a gainer by the loan ; 
for by being prohibited byla\y from borrowing moncy^ 
at a high intereft, he haz been obliged to facrifice tweh- 
ty^ perhaps fifty or a hundred per cent. Laws againft 
ufury do not help fuch men 5 on the contrary they op- 
prefs them. Could fuch men get money even at 
twenty per cent, they would often be benefited by the 
lean ; they might fave their eftates and avoid mifery 
and ruin. A prohibition of high intereft only compels 
the diftrefled to feeic releef by fa<^rificing property in a 
way not guarded againft by law. Nay, -I beg leev to 
aftert that fuch laws are the very meens of producing^ 
fupporting and enriching a hoft of oppreflbrs in every 
ftate in America. There are a few men, in everjf, 
ftate, who are what iz called beforehand \ theze men will 
not loan money at legal intereft, for this -very good ree- 
zon, they can do better with ity az they fay j and iio man 
Can blame another for making the moft pvofitab]e ufe 
of hiz money. Theze men therefore keep their monjey^ 
till their diftrefled nabor iz forced by det to fell hiz 
ftrm ; then iz the time to lay out their money ; they 
get the farm at their own price, which iz gerierally left 
than half its valu. In moft ftates, lands are fold at 
au(5lion, where they are facrificed j and the poor ownef 
haz all the charges of a legal fuit to pay, az wel az the 
det ; and the land fold for a fmall part of its valu« 
This i* the common pradtice, authorized by law ; fa 
that laws againft ufury only create an cVil in one way, 
by endevoring to prevent it in another. 

The evil and hardftiips of this law, of felling real 
eftate on execution, hav been fo great, az to giv rife to^ 
a different mode of fatisfying executions in Conne6ti« 

cut* 
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init. In this (late, a man*s perfon and eflate are both 
liable for det \ but if the perfonal eflate iz infufHcient^ 
the creditqr .haz hiz eledlion, ether to confine the det- 
jtor in prifon, or take hiz lands. But the law, which 
iz fo far in favor of the creditor, here fteps in to prevent 
a facrificeof the real property at public fale \ and or- 
j^^ins that the creditor (hail take it at a value, which 
ihall be apprized by three indifferent freeholders^ 
This l^w does injuftice to the creditor ; for it interferes 
Wjth the cpntra6l, and obliges him to take that for pay 
which he did not engage to receev. But it favors the 
dettor, in a ftate where money iz fcarce and cannot b<i 
eezily raized on an emergency. So far one law, by 
doing injuftice to creditors, corre<3:s fome of the ill ef- 
fedis of the law againft high intereft in Conneflicut j 
but the remedy iz partial, for men in diftrefs for money, 
generally fell their eflates at private fale, for one half 
their valu ; and a few monied men and rich farm- 
ers are conflantly taking advantage of their nabors ca- 
lamities, to enrieh themfelves. Such men make mord 
than fifty per cent, per ann. on their money by thezc 
fpeculations, and no law can wholly prevent them. Now 
laws againft ufury create this very evil : They drive 
money from a country ; they create a neceffity for it ; 
^nd then a few welthy men enrich themfelves, not by 
loariing at fifteen or twenty per cent, but by purchafing 
lands at half price, which at^ fold to keep men from 
jail, who, if they jcould hav got money for a few 
months, at twenty per cent, might hav fold their ef- 
tates to advantage, or otherwife paid their dets* In 
general then we may obzerv, when a xmx\ iz reduced 
to the neceffity of afking money at twenty per cent, hiz 
fitu9tion iz fuch that it iz better to giv that intereft, 
than to rifle a fale bf property on a fudden to raize the 
money. Laws againft ufury do not fave fuch men ; 
it iz idle to fuppofe it ; on the contrary, they multiply 
inftances of oppreffion, az all America can witnefs. 

But the argument, if good, proovs too much. If 
legiflators hav a right to fix the profit on money at in- 
tereft, to prevent exorbitant demands from injuring the 

W a neceffitous, 
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heccflitous, wH not the lame rcezon warrant 1 reftfri^* 
tJon on the profits of every commodity in market ? tf 
my rulers hav a right to fay, my annual profit on 
hioney loaned, (hal be but fix per cent, hav they ndt t 
jright to fay the advance on my wheet fhal be but fix 
t)cr cent. ? Where iz the difference ? A pcfot man iiiay 
indeed be diftreiled by a demand of hi^ inteileft, and 
fo he may by the high price of flour ; aiid I beg leev 
to fay, that diftfeiles froth the laft caufe are infinitely 
the moft numerous, and the moft dcfervihg of legiffativ 
tem'edies. It wil perhaps befaid that thepfidetsf bk^, 
in all qties) iz fixed by iaw-^tru ; but iJF the price of 
Vheet iz not likcwife fixfed, there arc times of icarcitv 
when the law ifiuft vary the price, dt the talker muft 
Le ruined, and the |x>or be dfsftitute of bred. In at! 
txtenfiv fertile country, like America, fuch cafes may 
trot happen frequently ; but the aftual exiftencc of thte 
faft proovs that fuch laws rather yo/fea; the ftate of the 
taarket, than regulate it. And indeed it iz a queftfoif^ 
whether in this country, the citizens of bur large towns 
would not be fupplied with bred at a cheeper riice, ^Fth- 
but any regulations at alL -^ 

2; But the abfurdiiy and bad policy of laws agarhft ufur^^ 
^i^e fo obvious, that it iz fiirprizmg fcarcety an attempt 
haz been made to abolifh theifn in any trountry. Such 
laws are abfurd and impolitic, bccaufe they -afhially 
iand'always produce and multiply the diftreifes they 
are dcfigned to remedy. It iz impdftible it (hoold w 
btherwife : The very laws of nature and commerce 
'require that fych rcftraints ihould neceflirily counteraA 
their own defign. It iz neceffary that commodities 
fhould be fometimes plenty and foqnetirtics fcarce ; and 
•it iz equally neceffary that money, the reprefentativ Of 
iiH commodities, (hould be liable to the fame flut£hi?<- 
tions. In the commercial world, nioney and coth- 
Vnodities wil always flow to that country, where th€^ 
are moft wanted and wil command the moft profit. 
The confequence iz that a high price foon produces a 
low price, and vice verfii. 

Let 
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Let V8 apply the^ prii^l^qplc to the prefent que(^iQn4 
When mqa?y can bear ix$ own profit, jts profit or th^ 
intereft arifing on loans, wil be in proportion to th^ 
profit made in commercial tranfaAions. If a man c^n 
make twehper cent, on hiz (lock, in any kin<) ojf tradk| 
or fpeculation, he wil not convert that (lock into ca(h| 
and loan it %t^x per fent. While therefore cofximerc^ 
or fpeculation wil afford a man greater profits, than the 
law affords him on hiz loans ot cafh, he wil hav uq 
money to lend. The conf^quence iz, \ybile the law 
iixes the rate of int^refl lower than the annual profits of 
pther bufinefs, a country wiPb^ deftitute of money. 

This \z precifely the cafe in America. Our remit* 
tances to Europe and the £aft Indies require conlider? 
^ble fums in fpecie to be exported ^ and the merchant 
^il not iniport fpecie, except to facilitate the purphafe 
of hiz cargoes in America, He will not import It ib;r 
the purpofe of loaning, becaufe hiz flock in trade af* 
fords a better profit. The few landholders \iyho hvf 4 
little cafh abuv their annual expenditures, wil npt loaa 
it ; for they can make twelve fifteen, eighteen per centi 
on their money by the piirchafe of certificates, an4 
more, on the purchafe of land^- ' There are therefore 
XK> motivs, no inducements^ for the welthy citi;$ens to 
loan money, and confequently when a n\^n it, difirefej 
to make a payment, he iz (impelled to f^crifi^e prop- 
, ^ty to perhaps fi^^e times the valu of the det ; becaufii 
the law will not permit hiz nabor to take twelv <nr fift 
teeo per cent, per ann, for the loan of money, a few 
months ; when he haz the money^ and would gladly 
releev.hiz frend, if he could receev an adequate com* 
pen(ation. 

•. Thus laws againft ufury ^rive eafb from a country; 
They .really and eontinuallyjireate a fcarcjty of aaar? 
tide, and then reflrain men from raizing the price,. io 
proportion to that fcarcity. They create diflrefTes of 
the poor, and at the fame time, create an impoffibility 
of releef. Were money left, like all kinds of commod- 
ities, to command its own price in market ; whenever 
|ts |>rice (bQ^ld p?e ^b^y the ^ifiial cleer profit of othqr 
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bufinefs, men would impornpecie, or turn thdr ftpck 
into ca(h, and loan it oh good fecurity ; for no man 
ivould ftibmit to the drudgery of bufinefs, -if he could 
make money az faft by lying ftil, with hiz money at in- 
tereft. fiad money been permitted to bear its own 
price according to the demand for it in America finco 
the war, it would hav been kept in the cptintry, or in- 
troduced til the rate of intereft had fallen,' even below 
thclegal ftandard. Limit theprofit ort any article of 
life, and fet the price fo low that peeple can make more 
by deelihg in other articles, and the articles fo fixed wil 
beco;Tie fcarce and deer. Werie the legiflatures of the 
feveral ftates to fay that our traders (hould nnake but 
one per cent, on fait, they would not bring cargoes of 
it to the country. It would be az fcarce az money ii 
kioW. Let the price of wbeet be fix^d at half a dollar 
a bufhel, and in two years we (hould not hav a buftiel 
in mirket. It iz the hint cafe with ttibrtey. TheioW 
profits bh 'the -ufe of money, expel it from thecoun- 
try^and none can be obtained at the legal price. Let 
the intereft rize to any fum which can be obtained, and 
in two years, it would be az eezy to bojrow • monfey at 
ti low intereft, az it iz now difficult to cpmmand'it at 
any price. The laws of nature wil continue to oppi&- 
rate, in fpite of the feebly oppofition of hum;an power, 
Atiothcr confideratiort demands, our* notice. * The 
laws a^ainft ufury increafe the'diftreflbs of the needy,' 
byeinhaticihg the rifk, and conftquentlj^ the infurance 
6n loans.* It iz fruitlels to attempt to prevent loans 06 
money. When men are prefled for nvoncy, thc^ can 
always find performs to (ilpply them, upon j^;7i^ terms. 
But az a loan of money at a higher rate of intei^ft than 
iz allowed by law, expofes the lender to' a lofs of the 
money, and a fine or forfiture befides^ hix:deman4 for 
the ule of hiz money wil rize in proportion lothat ri(k. 

••:/:■•■ This- • 
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* See Blackftone on this fubje^b, Com. Vol. JI. 455, where 
the author's ree2oning |io]ds good, whether again(l fixing th^ 
yalueofhorfe hire or money lent. Alfcxorbitant ^jjmandi 
ire unju/l h firo corifcien^la ; bUt Whafrignf hiai ariegfflafturd 

tp iix the price of money loaned, and not of houfcrept ? 

I. , ... /. ■ . t • \ 
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This haz always been one of the moft pernicious eP- 
fects of fuch laws. So that the law, not only creates 
a fcarcity in the firft inftance, but aflually raizes the 
demand of intereft much abuv the natural demand re- 
quired by that fcarcity. In (hort, infted of releeving 
the detter, it multiplies hiz diftrefles four fold. ^ 

Befides, fuch laws, like all nationaKreftridions on 
trade, tend to make men difhoneft, in particular things, 
and thus weeken the powers of the moral faculty. 
There are ten thoufand ways of evading fuch laws, 
and flight evafions gradually produce a habit of violat- 
ing law, and harden the mind'ag^inft the feer of its pen- 
alriis. Indeed, fuch laws tend to undermine that confi- 
dence which iz the bafis of focial intercourfc. Laws 
"which tnconr^ge in/or maUonSy (hould be enabled with 
caution. Such are laws againft ufury. A man haz 
often the ftrongeft temptation to be a treecherous rafcal, 
by inducing hiz frend to loan him money, on illegal 
intereft, and then betraying him. This fpecies of vil- 
lany waz lately carried fd far in Maffachufetts, az to 
induce the legiflature to repeel a clauze of their • law 
againft ufury. And a man of morality muft (hudder, 
while he reeds the leg^l profecutions and adjudicationg 
in England upon their ftatutes of ufury. 

The abfurdity of attempting to fix the valu ofmoney^ 
iz another objediion to it of no fmall confequence. The 
valu of it depends wholly on the quantity in circulation 
and the demand. In this refpedl^it refembles all other 
articles of trade ; and who ever thought of fixing the 
price of good? by law ?* It iz almoft impoflible for a 
legiflature to afcertain exaftly the valu of money at any 
one time ; and utterly impoflible to fay that the valu 
when afcertained, ftiall continu the fame for fix months. 
Nay, two ftates adjoining eech other may eftimate the 
ufe of money very differently, at thd fame period^ In 
New York the legal intereft iz feven per cent, in Nev/ 
England but fix. A man may therefore do that legal-- 

ly 

* The legiTiatures of fevcral ftates during the late war,^ 
frere raih enoiigh to make the attempt ; and the fiiccefs of the. 
, if heme vvaz juft equal to the wildom that planned it. 
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ly in one date, which in the others vroukl expoze him 
to a fevere penalty. 

In ancient Rome, the interei\ waz twelv per cent« 
The emperor JuAinian reduced it to four, but allowed 
higher intereft to be taken of merchants, on account of 
the rifle. In Holland, when Grotius wrote, the com- 
mon intereft waz eight per cent. ; but twelv to mer- 
chants. In England, the ftatuxe 37th, Henry VI 11^ con- 
fined intercA to ten pec cent. By the 21 A James I, it ' 
waz reduced to eight ; by the i ifh Charles II, to fix i 
and by 12th Ann, to five, the prefent legal intereft iii 
that country.* 

Poftlethwaitc remarks very juftly that theze laws hav 
not afcertained the real valu or intereft of money ; for 
when the legal intereft haz been fix per cent, the real 
intereft haz fometimes been four ; and when the lega) 
intereft ha^ been five, the real intereft haz fometimet 
been feven. Indeed the intereft of money depends on 
fuch a combination of circumftances, az the Scarcity c^ 
money, the demand in market, and the hazard, that aa 
attempt to find and fix a permanent rate, iz one of tho 
moft vifionary fchemes that a public body can under-i 
take. To prpov the impoffibility of fuch a fcbeme, I 
would only mention the continual pnuElice of violating 
laws againA uAiry ; which would not be the cafe, if the 
real valu of money had been afcertained and fixed. t' 
If legiflatures had found the tru valu of the ufe o^ 
money, there would hav been fewer violations of their 
laws : If they hav, in ;my cafe, Qxtd a rate of intereft 
lower than the real valu, they hav violated the rights of 
their fubje<B;s. This ix a ferious confideration ; and 
perhaps iajio inftance are the laws of England and 
America more ftrongly marked with the . traces of an? 

cient 

♦ Blackftonc Vol. II. 462. 

+ What are marine infurancesj bettpmry, loans at refjpoQ* 
flentia and annuities for life, but exceptions to the general law 
againfl ufury ? The necelTity of higher intereft than commoq 
\z pleeded for theze exceptions. Very good ; but they proov 
the abfurdity of attempting to fix that, which the laws of na* 
ture and commerce require ibould be flu^uating. Sucli ll^pff^ 
are particrt ^d iniquitous. 
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ettfnt prejudice and barbarityi than in the prohibition 
which prevents a man from ufing hiz money az he plee- 
zes, while he may demand any fum whatever for the 
Xkk of hiz other property. 

The only power, I conceev, a Icgiflature haz to de- 
termin what intereft (hall arize on the ufe of money, or 
property, iz where the parties hav not determined it by^ 
agreement. Thus when a man haz taken up goodsi 
upon credit, or where, by any other legal meens, a man 
becomes poflfefled of anothers money or e(Vate, without 
a fpccifie ftipulation for intercft, the law very properly 
fleps in and afcertains the fum which the detter £hall 
pay for the ufe of that money. But to make a law 
that a man (hail not take but fix per cent, for the ufe 
of money, when the borrower iz willing to giv more^ 
and the lender cannot part with hiz money at that rate 
pf intereft, iz a daring violatbn of private rights, an 
injury often to both parties, and produ£tiv of innumer««' 
^le embarraiTments to commerce. 

We are told that fuch laws are neceflary to guard 
ineh from the oppreflion of the rich. What an error I 
IVaz a monied man ever compelled to aflift a diArefied 
pabor, by the forfitures incurred by fuch laws i Iz not 
hiz money hiz own ? Wjl he lend it alt, if it fhould 
not be for hiz benefit ? Befides, cannot a man in 
neceffity alienate hiz p^roperty for one fourth of its 
valu i Are not fuch bona fide contra(fts made everj^ 
day to raize money to anftver a temporary, purpofe ? 
Nay, hav not the laws of all commercial ftates author** 
XitAjaUs by auliion^ where any man may part with hiz 
property for a fourth of its valu ? Ij. there any remedy 
in law Dgaind fuch a facrifice of a man's eftate ? 
Wherein then confifts the fecurity of laws againft ufu- 
ry ? In t;he name of common fenfe and common equity, 
let legiflafors be confiftent. If men are improvident, 
lazy and carelefs, a lofs of property wil be their pun- 
iihment, and no mezures of government wil prevent it. 

To what then fhall we afcribe the fevere laws againft 
higb intereft, which hav been and ftil are exifling in 
0)0^ 9ornmerciaI countries ? I prefume the caufe may 
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be ea(ily afligned. The Jewifh prohibition, not i(^ 
take interefl) except of flrangers, firft gave rife to douts 
in the minds of our pious chriftian forefathers, with re-< 
fpe^Sl to the legality of any intered at all. This pro- 
duced, in the dark ages, fevere ecclefiaftical laws againft 
taking any thing for the ufe of money ; and theze laws 
originated a general prejudice againft it, thro the Chrift- 
|an world. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, commerce 
began to revive ; but az there waz but little money, 
and trade waz lucrativ, becaufe in few hands, money 
bore a very high intcreft. In fome parts of Europe, 
the intereft waz forty per cent. Even with this inter- 
eA, certain ItaHan traders could make an annual profit, 
and therefore it waz for their benefit to giv it. It how- 
ever rendered them very unpopular.* 

The Jews, for their infidelity, had been confidered 
by the Chriftians az outcafis on earth. Severe laws 
were enafted «gainft them in almoft every country \ 
depriving them of the rights of citizens, and forbidding 
them to hold real efiates. Profcribed and infulted, th^ 
poor Jews were compelled to turn their hand againft 
ivery mdn in their own defence. They commenced 
ftrolling traders and bankers, and by theze meens comr 
manded a large (hare of the money in every kingdom. 

With this command of cafti, the Jews very juftly 
compenfated themfelves for the injuries they fuffered 
from the tyrannical laws which exited againft them* 
They loaned money at the higheft rate of intereft they 
could obtain. Hence the general k^rafter of the Jews, 
and the prejudice againft them that furvives to this en* 
lightened period. 

It iz very probable, that before the difcovcry of the 
American mines, money waz lb fcarce in Europe, that 
a few brokers in eech kingdom might engrofs Rich a 
ihare, az to hav it in their power to opprefs peeple. 
This waz evidently the cafe in England, about the 
reign of Edward I, and the parliament thought proper 
to interfere and reftrain the evil. Laws againft ufury 

werci . 

% Robertions Charles V. Vol. I. 28Q. 
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Were'doutlefs neceflary'ahd ufefiil at that time. But 
•fince the world haz been filled with gold and filver 
fromJSduth America, arid nations hav opened an inter- 
courfe with eech other, there never can be a want of 
fpecie, where a country can fupply produce enough to 
.exchange for it. It haz become a mere fluid in the 
commercial world ; and in order to obtain a fupply, in 
a country abounding N^ith produce and manufadures, 
the legiilature haz nothing to do, but let it bear its 
own price ; let it command its own valu, ether at in- 
tcre(\j^ or in exchange for commodities. 

Laws againft ufury therefore I confider az originat- 
ing ether in the necefTity of the times, which long ago 
ceefed, or in a bigotted prejudice againft the Jews, 
!which waz az barbarous formerly, az it iz now infa- 
inous. Laws reftraining the intereft of money I now 
confider, in the fame light, az I do laws againft free- 
idom of confcience. And were it not for the force of 
habit, I fliould az foon expei> to fee a modern legifla- 
ture ordering a pious fed^ary to the flake for hiz prin- 
ciples, az to fee them gravely pafling a law, to limit the 
profit on the ufe of hiz money. And unlefs the leg- 
iflatures of this enlightened age (hould repeel fuch laws, 
^nd place money on a footing with other property, 
they will be confidered az acceflTory to a direft violation 
p{ the deereft rights of men, and will be anfwerable for 
more frauds, perjuries, treechery and expenfiv litiga- 
tions, than proceed from any other fmgle caufe in foci- 
ety. I am fo firmly perfuaded of the truth of theze 
principles, that I venture to predidl, the opinions of 
men will be changed in lefs than half a century, and 
pofterity will wonder that their forefathers could think 
of '^ippintaining a pofition fo abfurd and contradidory, 
az that men hav no right to make more than fix per 
bent, on the loan of money ^ while they hav an indefeez- 
J^ble right to make unlimited profit on their money in 
iany other manner. They will vew laws againft ufury 
' in the fame light that we do the inquifition in Spain, 
Ifie execution of gypfies and witches in the laft century, 
' r- ■■ or 
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or thoze laws, of Englafid whkh make ipoL mn^ 
income neceflary tp qualify ? man for killing a par-t 
tridge, while they 9l\ow fifty JbilUngs only to qM^jf 
)^im fpr de^ipg ai knight of t^e (hir^ 
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On ALLEGIANCE* 

WRITERS on law divide allegiancfe into two 
kinds, natural and /^r^/. *' Natural allegiance 
Sz iuch az iz du from all men bom within the kings 
dominions, immediately upon their berth. For imme* 
diately upon their berth, they are under the kings pro* 
te£tion ; at a time too vihm (during their infancy) 
they are incapable of proteding themfelves. Natural 
allegiance iz therefore a det of gratitude, which cannot 
be forfeited, cancelled or altered, by any change of 
time, place or circumftances ; nor by any thing but 
the united Concurrence of the legiflature. An £ngli{h«> 
pnan who remoovs to France or to China, owes the 
fame allegiance to the king of England there az at 
Jbome, and twenty years hence az wel az now. For it 
iz a principle of univerfal law, that the rvatural born 
fubje(9: of one prince cannot by any a6l of hiz own, 
lio, not by fwearing allegiance to another, put off ot 
difcharge hiz natural allegiance to the former ; for hiz 
natural allegiance waz intiinfic and primitivand antece* 
dent to the other, and cannot be devefted, without the 
concurrent aft of that prince to whom it waz firft du. 
Indeed the natiiral born fubjefl: of one prince, to whom 
he 6wes allegiance, may be entangled by fubjefting him* 
felf abfolutely to another ; but it iz hiz own aft that 
brings him into theze ftraits and difficulties, of owing 
fervice to two mafters ; and it iz unreezonable that, by 
fuch voluntary aft of hiz own, he (hould be able at 
plezure to unloofe thoze bands by which heiz connec* 
ted to hiz natural prince."* 

I miftake much, however, if the natural born fubjeft 
lirouki be fo much entangled ivith hizjitaits and difficul- 
ties^ 

* lladdlont Cotn^ Vol. I. .3^9* 
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i'ui, az lord Coke, Hale and Blackllone, would be, 1 
fupport their aiTercions and obviate the abfurdities a 
thcli' reczoning. 

It iz aftonilhing to obfcrvc how (lowly men get ndl 
of old prejudices and opinions. The feudal ideas of I 
allegiance, which mzWzfidtlity In the Jubjeit an obligativa 
§r grateful reium f of the preteiiian of the piince, ftl! pre- 
vail, and are made the bafis of all modern reezoraiwj 
Oh the fiibjcft. Such ideas in the dark ages, aridS 1 
the days of feudal defpotifm,arenot to be wondered at. I 
Every baron waz a tyrant on hiz manor, and az hix | 
only fafcty confiiied in hiz caftle and hiz vaitals, it wait I 
necelTary to bind hiz fubjeits to him by oarhs and fu- 
' perf^ition, az wel az by a demand upon their gratitudct 
But wil out* fage writers on government and law, for- 
ever think by tradition ? Wil they never examin the 
grounds of rc"eeved opinions ? Let me enquire 

What iz the real ground of (lilegiance ? Iz it not 
frotetiion? Not at all. We may juft az wel invert 
the propolition, and fay, that allegiance iz the ground 
of pmtiSlion. A prince iz the reprefentativ o.-a nation 
or ftate, fo that allegiance to him, iz merely allegiance 
to a ftate or body politic* According to«our ideas, al-" 
legiance to a king, and fidelity to a i^ate, are the famd 
thing ; for detach a king from all 'conneftion with a 
nation or ftate, and he becumes a private man, and en- 
titled only to the rights of fuch. This at leeft iz tha 
opinion of an American, whofe mind iz not UaHed by 
perfonal attachments to a fovereign. 

What then iz the ground of fidelity to a ftate i Th« 
anfwer iz cezy ; the maral law, which haz for its' objeft 
the gaad of fociety. This iz the bafis of all obhgaiioni 
in a ftate, whether cxprcfs or implied j yet writers on 
this fubje£t hav hardly mentioned it. Btackftone in- 
deed takes notice of an implied, original allegiance, an- 
tecedent to any exprcfs promis ; but feems rather to 
confider 

• Blackltnne remarks that allegiance iz applicable, not 
•nljr to Ihe political capacity of the king, or regal office, but 
to hiz natural ferfin and blood rtful. 1 would alk then what 
tItoJ nrfol there can be in a roan, dxcept in hi2 kingb ce^aciiff 
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lonlider it az a return for the duties of the fovereign, 
IvhiL'I) iie owes before coronjCion, than az an obligx- 
lion arifing from the very conftitutioix of fociety. 
[ Taking the morjl law or the good of fociety for the 
fcround o! all allegiance, we difcuver two fpecies of du- 
pies to be performed by every man j the moral duiiet, 
■yhich exill at all times and in all places ^ and certain 
molilUal eiuties, required by the municipal laws of eech 
nate. The ^rA are the balls of natural or perpetual 
pUegiance ; the laft, of local allegianea The firfl or 
' noral duiies create an obligation upon every man, the. 
Iioment lie iz born, which cannot be cancelled or dif- 
■ Fhargeii by any a£t of an individual, or by any agree- 
I ment between prince and fubje^ ; the laA, or political ' 
duties, impoze an obligation upon every member of a 
ftate-or body politic, the moment he fieps within its 
juriMi£lion, to fubmit peaceably to fuch pnfitiv injunc- • 
tions of that Hate, az hav been judged neceflary for its 
welfare. 

Now to maintain that an oath of allegiance wil bind 
ii man to perform all the laft clafs of duties, or ihe pofi- 
tiv duties enjoined by a particular Itatu, and not requir- 
ed by the general laws of fociety, when the man haz 
perhaps become a member of another llate, three thou- 
fand miles diflant, iz to defend the wildefl notions that 
can polTels any man's brain. Every man iz bound al- 
ways and in all places to tk right, end avaiddaing rang j 
and this with, or without takmg an oath of fidelity to 
any ftate. This iz implied allegiance, univerf^l and 
perpetual ; and I deny that there iz any other ground 
of this .allegiance, except the univerfal principles of 
right and rong. 

Should it be faid, that a man may bind himfelf by 
»ath to perform the pofitiv or political duties required by 
a Itate, altho he may remoov and become a citizen of ' 
another ftate ; I anfwer, this wil involv him in the 
Jiraiti and difficulties mentioned by Blackftone ; for the 
political duties of the two fiates may interfere with 
cecbother. The truth iz, a. man haz no right to talce 
iuch an oath, nor haz a lUte any right- to requirt; it. 
.- ■ He 
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He may fwear, when he enters into any kingdonrf c^ 
ftate, that he wil be a good citizen, and fubmit to all 

the laws of the ftate, wIhU he iz a number ef k \ an4 
further, th'.t he wil obfcnre the moral law in hiss con- 
duA towards that fociety^ after he haz ce^ed to be a memi^ 
her of it. Further than this, he haz no right to fwear. 
Az toevery duty, not required by the laws of fociety in 
general, but only by the municipal laws of a ftate, a 
man's allegiance commences when he enters that ftate ; 
Sind ceefes the <noment he leeves it.* The do6hin cf 
H perpetual allegiance iz wholly a feudal idea ; inculcat- 
ed, when every lord waz at war with hiz nabor ; and 
waz compelled by felf prefervation to attach hiz vaffiils 
to himfelf by oaths, the penalties of peijury and the 
forfeitures ot treezon. 

Blackftone fays, in the paiTage already quoted, ^^ that 
. natural ailegiance iz a det of gratitude," becauie. tb^ 
Aibjed iz under the kings protei5lion while an infant* 
He might juft az wel fay, prote6iion iz a det of gratitude 
4u from the prince, becaufe the ful]j^e£t iz bom in Yivt 
dominions. On this principle of gratitude^ a child izs 
obli|ed to obey and ferve hiz parent, after he haz left 
hiz family, and while he livs. This det, according to 
the fame author, cannot be cancelled, but by <^ cofncur-^ 
fence cf the legijlature,** How in the name of reezon^ 
can an adl of the l^Hature diflblv a natural tie ? How 
can it cancel a det of gratitude ? Common fenfe looks 
with difdain on filch week and futile reezoning. But 
if there iz fuch a thing az natural and perpetual allegi* 
ance, an Englifhman, who remoovs to France, cannot 
take arms to defend France againft an invafion fronni 
England. Is this agreeable to the laws of nature and 
fociety, that a man fhould not proteft himfelf and hiz 

Property i It wil be faid that the man iz within the 
'nglifh king's liegeance, and entitled to hiz prote£Uon. 
But the king cannot proteft him ; it iz beyond hiz 

f)wer, and the Englifhman iz not obliged to leev . 
ranee and feek protedion in England. Hiz eflate and 
hiz family may be in France, and if he choofes to re^ 
fide therCj \ti$ hiz unalienable right and duty to de«. 

. fend 
* Except the cafe of Ambafladors or other agents. 
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itnd both a|ainn any invafion whateifef. Every waf^ 
except a deraifiv one, iz a breech of the moral law ; 
but when a natural bom fubjed of England, haz be- 
eome a citizen of France, he iz futged to the laws o£ 
France, and bound to amft, if required, in defending 
the kingdom againft hiz natural prince* 

i 
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No. XXVI. 
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EXPLANATION of the REEZONS, why 
^MARRIAGE/z PROHIBITED between 
NATURAL RELATIONS. 

MUCH haz been faid and written toalcertain be« 
tween what relatbns marriacQ ought to be^iei'.- 
mitted. The civil, the canon, and the^nglUh laws, 
differ az to the degrees of confanguinity nece(Eiry to 
render this eonnc£lion 'improper. A detail of the ar- 
guments on this fubjecl, and even a recapitulation of 
the decrees of ecclefiallical councils, in the erly ages of 
the church, would be tedious and uninterefting. I 
(hall only offer a few thoughts of my own on the queft- 
ion, with a view to illudrate a (ingle point, which ha^ 
been agitated in modern times, and on which the dif- 
ferent American (lates hav pafTed different decifions. 
The point iz> whether a man (hould be permitted to 
marry h!z former wife's (iffer. In foms ftates this is 
permitted 5 in others, prohibited. 

Thoze who favor the prohibition, ground their ree* 
zon on the Levitical law, which fays a man (hall not 
marry hiz wife's fiffer, during the life of hiz wife, to 
vex her. This prohibition,* while it reffrains a man 
from having two fiftcrs for wives at the . feme time^ 
among a peeple where poligamy waz pertnitted, iz a 
negativ pregnant, and a ffrong argument that a maa 
waz allowed, after the deth of a wife, to. marry her 
fifter. 

The Jewi(h hw, however divine, waz defigned for n 
particular nation, and iz no farther binding upon other 
nations, than it refpe£(s the natural and focial duties. 
In no one particular, hav men been more miftaketii 
than in explaining divine commands. It haz beea 
fufficient for them to refolv a law into the wil of God^ 

*#^ without 
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¥rithtet CJcaniiitiDing iatothe reezons'fdr which thU 
law wax revcaied. TKejrfeetn tohav inverted th4 
foiindation of moral obligatidfvinfuppofing tfhc moral 
law to deHveits propriety atad fitneis originally from tbi 
Vfil of .Deity^ rather tliaa from theinatiire of things« 
.They talk about the fkneb andunfhnefa of tilings, in« 
^epciidem, not only of fociety, but of God himfelf* 
Sttch-wtM nocionsy I prefume^ are not cbmmon. Thert 
could be ho fiftnefs nor unfitnefs of things, before thingt 
vere made ; ilor oonld ' ri^t and rong exift without 
ibdal beings^ ^TThe mottt d^ies therefore are not 
t^ht^ isoerely beduife they are commanded by God i 
but they are commanded by Kim, becaufe they zr6 
tight. Thec^propriety or iitnds of them depencfs on 
the very inture of fodety ; and thi9 fitnefs^ which waa; 
coeval with crextiony . Veax; the. ground of the divint 
cDrnmaad.* : 

, . The law. of Mofcs, regulating marriage^ wax found-^ 
ed oh this propriety or- fijtnels of things. A divind 
command sivs a lanAion to the Idw ; but the propriety 
of it extfled prior tci the command. The reezons fbf 
prohibiting marriage between certain relations are im* 
bortant ; yet/they feein not to.be underftood. It baa^ 
been fufficietit, in difcuffing thif point, to fay, fuih in 
thekttotfO^di atid few attempu hav beeii made t(» 
find, the reetonsi of it, by which alone its extent and 
authority can be afcertaineid. 

Theneare two rules^.furniihed by the lawt of nature^ 
for regulating matrimonial connedions^ The firft iz^ 
tbat marriage^ which iz a focial and civil connections 
Ihould not ihterfere with a natural relation^ fo ^z t<> 
defector dedroy its duties and rights. Thus it isi 
highly improper, that an aiint (hould marry her nepbew| 
Qr a godfather hiz grand daughter ; becaufe the dotiei- 

and 

- * It mky beikid, that moral' right Kti^ rhng ttitift ultimiLt<dy 
be relblved into the wil of Deity, becaufc fociety itfelf depends^ 
on hiz wiL This \± conceded ; f «nly contend that moral fit« ' 
iiefs.and unfitnefs refult imnudtatefy from the ihite of created 
beings, with relation toeteh other, and not froma^y arbitrary* 
ruleaampofed by Deity, fubfequent to creation* 

X 2 
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and rights of the natural relation, would be fuperfeded 
by the pofitiv duties and rights of the civil oonnei^ion; 
The other rule iz much more important. It iz a 
law of nature that vegetables ftiould degenerate, if 
planted continually on the frme foil, cience the 
change of feeds among farmers. Animdt degenerate 
on the fame' principle. The phyfical caufes of this law 
of itature, are perhaps among the arcana of creaidon i 
but the effc6b are obvious ; and it iz furprizing tiuit 
modem writers on law and ethics (hould pafs over al« 
mod the only reezons of prohibiting itiirriage between 
bldod relations. Confanguinity, and not affinity, iz 
the ground of the prohibition.* 

It iz no. crime for brothers and fifter»to intermarry^ 
except the fatal confequence? to fociety ; for wera it 
generally prd^ifcd, men would foon become a race of 
pigmies. It iz no crii^e for brothers and fiftera chikU 
ren to intermarry; and- this iz often pradifed ; but fuch 
near blood connexions often produce imperfed children^ 
The common peeple hay hence drawn an argument to 
proov fuch connexions' criminal i confidering.^ weak<« 
nefs, ficknefs and deformity in the ofTspring az* judges 
ments upon the parents. Superftition iz often awake^ 
when reezon iz afleep. It iz juft az criminal for a 
man to marry hiz coufin^ az it iz to fow -flax every 
year on the fame ground' ; but when he does this,, he 
muft not complain, if he haz an indifferent crop. 

. Here then the quedion occurs, iz it proper for a man 
to marry hie wife's fifter i The aofwer iz plains The 
practice does not interfere with any law oiF nature « or 
lociety ; and there iz not the fmalleft impropriety in a 
man's marrying ten fifters of hiz wife in lutceffion. 
There iz no natural relation deftroyed ; there iz nolv* 
lation by blood ; and ceffante ratione^ ctffht it iffr LiX'^ 
the law ceefes when the reezon of it ceeies. 

* By the ancient laws of England, rclatioM In the fame de^ 
gree, whether by confangiiinity or affinity« were placed exa6t« 
fy on a footing. See the futtle reezoning by which the pro- 
}ubitiont were fupportedi in Reeve's Uiftory of. the £ngliil| 
Xawi, Vol. IV. ? 

No* 
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MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS on DU 
VIZIONS 0/ PROPERTY, GUVERN- 
MENT, EDUCATION, RELIGION, 
AGRICULTURE, SLAVERY, COM- 
MERCE, CLIMATE and DISEEZES m 
the UNITED STATES. 

THE laws which refpefl property, hav« in all civ- 
ilized communities, formed the moA important 
branch of municipal regulations. Of theze, the laws 
which direA the divifion and defent of lands, conftitutc 
jthe fird dafs ; for on theze, in a great mezure, depend 
-the genius of guvernment and the completion of man« 
liers, 

- ' Savages hav very few regulations refpeAing. proper* 
ty ; for there are bu^ few things to which their deiires 
.or neeeffities prompt them to lay claim. Some very 
jrude nations feem to hav no ideas of property, efpecial* 
ly in lands ; but the American tribes, even when fir$ 
wcuvered, claimed the lands on which they lived, and 
the hunting grounds of eech tribe were marked from 
thozc of its nabors, by rivers or other natural bounda* 
ries. The Mexican and Peruvian Indians had indeed 
advanced very far towards a ftate of civilization ; and 
land with then> had acquired almoft an European 
valu ; but the northern tribes, yet in the hunger ftatc^ 
would often barter millions of akers for a handful of 
trinkets and a few firings of wampum. 

In the progress of nations, land- acquires a valu, pro* 
portioned to the degree of populoufnefs ; and other ob- 
jeAs grow into eftimation, by their utility, conveniencf^ 
pr fome plezure they afford to the imagination, 

. . lo 
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In attending to the principles of guvemmenty the 
leeding idea that ftrikes thtf mind, iz, that politica) 
|iower depends moftly on property ; conlequently gav-m 
crnment will take its completion from thedivifions of 
property in the ftate. 

In defpotic dates, the fubje^s muft not ppflefs prop- 
erty in fee ; for an exdufiv pofleffion of lands infpires 
idi^s of independei>ce, fatal to defpotifm. To fupfx>r( 
fiKh^guvernments, it iz ncceffary that the Is|ws (houlcl 
^iv the prince a foverei^n control over the property az 
wel az the lives of hiz fubjefls. There are however 
very few countries, where the guvernment iz (o PMrely 
arbitrary, that the peeple can be deprived of lire and 
dlate, without fome le|;al formalities. Even when the 
firft pofleflion waz the voluntary gift of the priacej 
grants or conceflions, fanAionea by prefcnption, bay 
often eftablifhed rights in the fuUe£^ of which he can* 
not be deprived without a iudiciaf procefs. 

In Europe the feudal iyftem or tenures b^c p^ci^ 
rife to a fingular fpecies of guveqiment. Moft or the 
countries are faid to be guverned by monmrkUs ; but 
many of the guvemmeiits might, with propriety, be 
called ariftocrotic republics^ The barons, who pofleife 
the lands, hav moft of the power in their own bands. 
Formeriy the .kings were but lords of a fuperior rank, 
I^W inter pares \ and they were originally de^liv. 
This Iz ftil the cafe in Poland, which ix)ntinues to be 
vrhat other ftates in Europe were, an arifiocratic rtpub- 
lie. ' But from the twelfth to the iixteenth century, the 

}irinces, in many countries, were ftrugglin^ to circUm- 
cribe the power of the barons, and their attempts 
which often defolated their dominions, were attended 
ivith various fuecefs. What they copld not acGona- 
piifli by force, they fometimes obtained by ftratagem. 
in fome countries the commons were called in to fupl 
port the rpjal prerogativs, and thus obtained a ihare ir^ 
legiflation, which has fince been augmented by vafl 
^cceflions of power and influence, frdm a diftributioq 
and encreefe of welth. This haz been tke cafe iq 
|)nghnd. In other countries, the prince ha;i: (ombiq-: 
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ed with the barons to deprefs the peeplc. ' Where tb^ 
prince holds the privilege of difpofing of civilj military 
and eccleiia(lical olBces, it haz been cezy to attach th^ 
nobilitjr to hiz intereft, and bv this coalitions peece ha^e 
often been fecured in a kingclom i but the peeple hav^ 
been kept in vaflalage. I'hus by the laws of the feu- 
dal fyftem, moft of the cominons in Europe are kept izi 
a flate of dependence on the great landholders. 

But commerce haz been favorable to mankind. A% 
the rules of fucceflion to eAates, every where efiablifhed 
in Europe, are calculated to aggrandize the few at the 
cxpenfeof the many^ commerce^by creating and accu* 
mulating perfonal eft ate, haz Introduced a new fpecies 
of power to ball^nce the influence of the landed prop- 
erty. Commerce found its way from Italy and the 
eeft, to Germany and England, diffufing in its progrefs 
freedom, knowlege and independence. Commerce iz 
favorable to freedom ; it fluri(hes moft in republics ; 
indeed a free intercourfe by trade iz almoft fatal to def« 

{>otifm s for which reezon, fome princes lay it under 
evere reftriflions : In other countries it iz difcuraged 
by public opinion, which renders trade difreputable* 
This iz more fatal to it, than the edifts of tyr9nts. 

I'he bafis of a democratic and a repul^lican form of 
government, iz, a fundamental law, favoring an equal 
or rather a general diftribution of property. It iz not 
necefTary nor poQible that every citizen (hould hav ex- 
a6lly an equal portion of land and goods, but the laws 
of fuch a ftate Ihould require an equal diftribution of 
inteftate eftates, and bar all perpetuities. Such laws 
occafion conftant revolutions of property, and thus hold 
out to all men equal motivs to vigilance and induftry. 
They excite emulation, by givir>g every citizen -ao 
equal change of beirlg rich and refpe<flable. 

In no one particular do the American ftates differ 
from European nations more widely, than in the rules 
which regulate the tenure and diftribution of lands* 
This circumftance alone wil, for ages at leeft, prezerve 
a government in the united ftates, very different froin 
wy which now exifts or can arize in Europe. 

In 
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In New England, inteftate eftates defend to all the 
children or other heirs in equal portions, except to thp 
oldeft fon, who haz two fhares« This exception in fa- 
vor of the olileft fon, waz copied from the Icvitical 
code, which waz made the bafis of the firft New Eng- 
land jnftitutions. The legiflature of Maflachufetts, at 
their May feliion, 1789, abolifhed that abfurd excep-* 
tion ; and nothing but inveterate habit keeps it aliv^ 
|n the other ftates.* 

In confe(]uence of theze laws, the peeple of Nevf 
England en)oy an equality of condition, unknown {n any 
other part of the world. To the fame caufe may be 
afcribed the rapid popqiatipn of the^e fhtes ; for ef- 
tates by divifion are kept fmail^ by which meens every 
man iz obliged to labor, and labor iz the dire£l cau& 
of population. For the fame reezon, th^ peeple of 
theze ftates, fael and exert the pride of independence. 
Their equality makes them mild and condefending, ca- 

Eable of being convinced and guverned by perfuafion ; 
ut their independence renders them irritable and ob* 
Hinate in reiifling force and oppreflion. A man by af- 
fociating familiarly with them, may eezily coax thent 
into hiz views, but if he aflumes any airs of fuperiori* 

¥1 he iz treeted with az 'little riefpeiSl az a iervant« 
he principal inconvenience arizing from theze dif* 
pofitions IZ, that a man who happen^ to be a little dif- 
tinguifhed for hiz property or fuperior education iz ev- 
er expofed to their envy, and the tuhg of (lander iz 
bizzy in backbiting him. In this mannef, thcfy pp* 
poze diftin^ons of rank, with great fucceft. ' This 
however, iz a private inconvenience j but there iz aii 
evil, arifmg from this jealoufy, which deeply affe^bi 
their guvemment. Averfe to diftindions, and reddy 
to humble Aiperiority, they become the dupes of a fet 
• ' ' of ' 

* Lands in Conncflipiit deff nd to the hqirs in the fblloiii^ng 
manner : Firit to children,' and if ndne, then tP brothers and 
fillers or their legal reprefentativs of the whole blud | then 
to parents ; then to brothers and fibers of the half blud ; then 
to next of kin, the whole blud taking the prefeFCnce wh?n of 
fKQurf degree with the hglf Mud; • • ' .... - 
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jif - artful men, who, with fmtU talents for bufineft 
And no regard for the public interefl, are always familiar 
tvith every dafi of peeple^ flyly hinting fomething to 
the diiadVantage'of great and honed men, and pretend- 
ing to be frends to the public weUare. The pecpl^ 
are thus guvemed at times by the moft unqualified 
men among them. If a man wil (hake bands with ev- 
.cry one he meets, attend church conftantly, and aflum^ 
a goodly countenance i if he wil not fwear or play 
jcards, he may arrive to the firft offices in the guvern- 
fnjppt, without one fingle talent for the proper difcharg^ 
of biz duty ; he may even defraud the public revena 
^nd be accufed of it on the moft indubitable evidence, 
yet by laying hiz hand oh bi^ breft, cafting hiz eyes to 
neaven, and calling God to witnefs hiz innocence, he 
may wipe away the popular fufpicions, and be a fairer 
candidate for preferment than before hiz accufation. 
So hr az the harts of the peepie are concerned, the dif- 
pofition h$;re m<mtiohed iz a high recommendation, for 
at proves them mild, unfufpeSing and humane : But 
guvemmept fuffersa material injury from this turn of 
mind i and were it not for a few men who arc boldly 
honefti and indefatigable in d^tedling impofitions on 
the public, the guvernment of theze ftates would al- 
ways be, az it often iz, in the hands of the weekefl, or 
V^ickedcft of the citizens. 

The fame equality of condition haz produced a /in- 
gular'ihanner of fjpeeldng among the peepie of New 
England.* But tne inhabitants of all the large towns, 
ivel bred citizens, are excepted from this remark. 

Altho the principle iz tru that a general diflribution 
of lands iz the bafis of a republican form of guvern- 
inent, yet there iz an evil arifing out of this diftribution, 
which the New England ibtes now feel, and which 
wil.increafe with .the population of the country. iThe 
tradts of land firft taken up by the fettlers, were not 
very confiderable -, and theze having been repeetedly 
divided among a number of heirs, hav left the prefent 
proprietors almoft .without fubiiftcnce for their families. 

f Spcmy Diflertations on the $ogti(b Lfrngusge, pagt 10^ 
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Vaft numbers of men do not poflels more than thirty 
or forty akers eech, and many not half tho quantityii 
It iz with diiiiculry that fach men can fupport ftmilie| 
and pay taxes. Indeed moft of them are uoible to do 
it ; they involve themfelves in det ; the creditors take 
the little land they poflefs, and the peeple are driven, 
poor and helplefs, mto an uncultivated wildemefs. jSuch 
are the effects of an equal divifion of landa aimpn^ 
heirs ; and fuch thecaufes of emigration to the wcAem 
territories. Emigration indeed iz a prefent remedy for 
the evil ; but wiien fettlements hav raized the valu of 
the weilem lands neerly-to that on the Atlantic coafl^ 
emigrations wil moftly ceefe. They wil not entirely 
ceefei until the continent iz peepled,to the Pacific ocean| 
and that period iz diftant i . but whenever they ceef^ 
our republican inhabitanrCt Unable to fubfift on the 
fmall portions of land, affimed them by the laws of 
divifion, mud liav recourie to manufaftures. Tb( 
holders of land wil be fewer in number, becaufe moa- 
ied men wil hav the advantage of purchafing landi 
very low of the neceflltous inhabitants, who wil be 
multiplied fay the very laws of the ftate, refp<Ain| 
landed property. Other laws however could nol.lll 
tolerated in theze ftates. In Europe, provifio'n iss mide 
for younger fons, ip the army, the church, the navy, or 
in the numerous manufactures of the countries. But 
in America, fuch provifion cannot be made ^ and there- 
fore our laws eezely provide for all the ^hildr9iV|lher9 
they are not provided for by the parents. 

By extending our views to futurity, we fee confidcr* 
able changes in the condition of theze republican' Aafes, 
The laws, by barring entailments, prevent th^ cftab* 
lifhment of families in permanent affluence ( we aro 
therefore in little danger of a hermit ^y 4rifiocrac|rf 
But t\\e fame laws, by dividing inheritances, thp. fhei^f 
firft effefl iz to create equality, ultims^tely tend to im<- 
poverifh a great number of citizens, and thus giv z 
few men, who commanded money, an advantage ii) 
procuring lands at lefs than their real valu. The evi( 
iz increafed in a ftate^ where there iz a fcarcity of cafln 
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i6ccafioned by the courfe of trade, or 1)v laws limiting; 
theinterefl on money loaned.' Sych iz.the cafe in Con- 
neflicut. A* nian if ho ha;s money may purchafe wd 
cultivated firms iti that (late for feventy, and fometimes 
for fifty per cent, of the real valu. Such a fituation iz 
favorable to the accumulation of great eflates, and the 
creation of dillindions ; but while alienations of real 
f flates are rendered necdiary by the laws, the genius of 
theguvemment wil not be materially changed. 

The caufes which deftroyed the ancient republics 
were numerous ; but in Rome, one principal caufe 
waz, the vaft inequality of fortunes, occafioned partly 
by the flrat^gems of the patricians and partly by the 
fpoils of their enemies, or the exactions of tribute in 
their conqu^d provinces. Rome, with the namt of a 
republic, waz feveral ae;e3 loozing the/pirit and princi- 
ple. The Gracchi endevored to check the growing 
evil by aa agrarian law ; but were not fuccefsful. In 
Cefar's time, the Romans were ripened for a change of 
guvemment ; the Jpirit of a commonwelth waz loft, 
and Cefar waz biit an inftrument of altering the ferm^ 
when it' could no longer exift* Cefar iz execrated az 
the tvrant of hiz country ; ^nd Brutus, whb ftabbed 
him, iz applauded az a Roman, But fuch waz the 
(l^te of things in Rome, that Cefar waz a better ruler 
than Brutus would hav been ; for when the fpirit of a 
guvemment izloft, the form muft change. 

Brutus would hav been a tyrannical demagogue, or 
hiz zeel to reftore the commonwehh would hav pro- 
traded the civil war and faflions which raged in Rome 
and which Qnally muft hav fublided in monarky. Cefar 
yrzz abfplute, but hiz guvemment waz moderate, and 
hiz name waz fufficient to reprefs fatSion and prezerve 
tranqMiility, The zeel of Brutus w^z intemperate and 
rafhs for when abufes hav acquired a certain degree of 
ftrength ^ when they are interwoven with every part of 
government, it iz pmdence to fuffer many evils, ra- 
ther thaii rifl: the application of a violent remedy. 

How far the Roman hiftory fumifhes the data, on 
Virl)|ch fhc politicians of Aiperica may calculate the fu- 
ture 
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ture chtnges in our form of guvemment, iz left to 
every man's own opinion. Our citizens now hold 
lands in fee ; this renders them bold in .independence; 
They all labor, and therefore make hardy foUiers ; they 
all reed, and of courfe underftand their rights h ^^ 
rove uncontrolled in the toreA s therefore they know 
the ufe of arms. But wil not poor peeple mfiltiply, and 
the pofleiBons of real eftates be dimini(hed in number, 
and increefed in fize i Muft not a great proportion of 
our citizens becum manufaAurers and thus looz the 
bodies and the fpirit of foldiers ? While the mafii of 
knowlege wil be increefed by diicuveries and experi- 
ence, wil it not be confined to fewer men ? In itiort^ 
V'il not Qur forefts be levelled, or confined to a few 
proprietors i and when our peeple ceefe to hunt, will 
not the body of them negl^ the ufe of arms, f Theze 
^re queftions of magnitude ; but the prefent genera* 
tion can anfwqr them only in profpeci and ijpeculation. 
At any rate^ the genius of every guvemm^f In^ft ad** 
dapt itfelf to the peculiar ftate and fpirit of the peeple 
who cpmpofe the (late, and when the Americans looz 
the principles of a free guv^nment, it follows that they 
wil fpeedily \oq% iheformp Such a change would, az ii| 
Rome. . bp afcribed to bad men ; but it is more ration* 
al to afcribeit to an imperceptible progreis of corrup- 
tion, or thuze infenfible changes which ftcel into the 
bed conftitutions of government. 

New England waz originally iS^tled by a religious 
k£kj denominated purifansj who fled from the Kvere 
reftraints impofed upon difltnters in the rdgn of king 
James 1. Placed beyond the feer of (:ontn|l, they form* 
ed fiftems of civil and ecdefiaflicai goveminent, cxaAf 
]y fuited to their rigid notions. All their inlHtution^ 
wear ma/ks of an enthuliaftic zed fqr rdig^» Re- 
moved from the tyranny of one churchy (hey Yibrate4 
to the other extreme, *and with an ardor to bil^ up 
CbriLl's kingdom,' in what they quaintly call, is bnvU 
ing wUcUmefi^ they e(hibli(hed a tyranny qf the feverei^ 
kind over the coniciences and rights of their own fo« 
eiety, and by arbitrary decrees baniflied thoze wii9L 

dilTcnt^ 
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from them upon the mod metaphifical points. 
It V9z% a law of the &rk fettiers at Bofton, that nxmt 
oouM be free men and entitled to vote for dvil «ruler«, 
vrho were not in full communion with the church ; 
tod none could be admitted to full communion^ with- 
out the recommendation of a clergyman, Theze laws 
threw all the power of the ftate into the hands of the 
ciergy«* It ift equally aftonilhihg and ridiculous to the 

SAerity of thoM godly peepk^ to find the church and 
te, in the infincy or the fettlement in America, rent 
with difoord upon the iimple queftion^ whether ^ fane* 
^^'Xihx^ti^n preceeds juftiiication.*' Yet iuindrtds of 
cotincils were- held upon this or fimilar points, and 4 
diflent from 'the common opinion onfuch trifliingquef* 
tk>ns, wa% herefy, puni(hable with excommunication 
and banidimenti 

But catidor requires fome apology to be made for 
our anceftors« Bigotry waz not confined to the New 
England fettiers ; it waz the charadteriftic of the age. 
Tf'he firft fettiers in New Jerfey, Vii^inia- and' Penfyl- 
vania,^ and indeeid in nnoft of the colonies, prohibited 
inritchcraft under penalty of deth ; tho the laws feem 
itot to have been executed- any where except in Mafia* 
chufetts. ' But the fame glocfmy fuperftition reigned 
ik England^ The ftatues of Henry Viil. and James L 
snaking witchcraft and forcery felony without benefit 
0f clergy, upon which many perfons ' fufFered deth, 
were hot tepeeled, tilt thenintb^eer of George' 11. or 
about 1736. ' Juft btforc the reftoration in x66o, no 
lefs than thirteen gypjus were condemned at one Suf- 
folk affixes, and executed. 

' But why ihould I go to former times and other flates 
for apologies ? Izitnoteetty to find fuperftition and 
prgudices among ourfelves equally abfurd and indefcn* 
(ible i Does not a law againft playing with cards pro- 
ceed firom tbeze prgudices ? What is the difference 
betweeii playing with /p^id papers tfnd /petted hards ? 
Chequers, back-gammon and chefs are t>ot prohibited, 
and the games are ax enticing as thoze which are pro* 

J hibited. 

* See Winthrop'sjournalt Mather's Magnalia^ aad Hutch, 
ifons Colledtioa of papers. ^ 
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ImoDg the yemanry of New England, are afcribeatifrf 
in a great meazure, to a general adminiftratioii of re- 
ligious ordinances. The diftindlon in this refpcA, i^ 
fo great between New Enriand sind fome other parts 
of America^ that in travelling among the fettlers od 
the frontiers of Vermont, a man may afeertain where 
the fettlers were bom and educated, merely by that 
manner of receeving and tfeetihg him. This iz affirt-^ 
«d from a£lua] obzervation. 

The ftate of Rhode Ifland fumifhes full proo& of 
what iz here faid in favor of the c1ergy« That ftate 
waz fettled by refugees from Maflachuietti, who weri 
banifhed of perfecuted by the firft fettlers, for their re- 
ligious tenets. Roger Williams arid hiz adherents im- 
bibed an inveterate hatred againft the colony of Maf- 
fachufetts, and in particular againft the clergy, whozd 
rigid zeel occafioned their expulfion from the colony. 
The prejudice continued among their defendants, and 
to this day the inhabitants boaft of their I'^berality of 
fentiment and their freedom from the bigotry of der- 

Skymen, which, they fay, enflaves the peeple of MjtC* 
achufetts and Connedicut. I'his averuon to the cler- 
ical order haz however had a pernicious efFeft in thd 
ftate. The body of the peeple, unaccuftomd to the 
fobriety and decent deportment neceflafy in religious 
worihip, and defpizinc the puritanical manners of their 
Aabors, are educated m licentioufhefs and void of pria- 
eiple. To this fource may be traced the moft unjuil 
dnd tyrannical laws that ever difgraced a popular aflem- 
bly, and a perfeverance in^executing them, which can 
proceed only from obftinate ignorance and diflioheft 
views. The lafge trading towns are excepted from dite 
defcription ; the inhabitants of ^ich are well' infbmi- 
tdy polite, liberal, and firm fupporters of good eoveni'^ 
nient ; but they encourage Jchooh and fupperi drefpe^tahk 
clergy. 

In the fecond place, our anceftors difcuvered their 
wizdom in eftablifhing public fcliools and -colleges. 
The law of Conncfticut ordains, that every town, or 
parUb contauning fcventy houfcholder^ fli»i keep ah 

£ngiy(h 
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)EiT(gli(h fchool, at leeft eleven months in a yeer ;• arxd 
towns containing a Icfs number, at leeft fix months lii 
a yecr. Every town keeping a public fkool iz entitled^ 
to draw from the trezuiy of the flate^ a certain fUm 
of money,, proportioned to itspenfusin the.lift of prop? 
Cfty \yhich furnifhes the rule of taxation. This funi 
might; hav been originally fufficient to fupport oxii 
ikool in each town or* pariHi ; but in modern times^ 
iz divided among a number, ai^d the deficiency of nion- 
ey to fupport the flcools iz raifed upon the eAates of 
Jtpe peepi^ in the manner the public taxes are afleiTed, 
'To extend the benefits of this eftabliihment to all the 
inhabitants, large towns and parishes are divided into 
<^iArias^ eech of which iz fuppofed able to fiimifh i 
competent number of fkolars for one fkooh In eech 
iiiRnH a hquf^ iz ere<^ed for the purpofe by the inhab- 
itants of , that di{ln6): ; who hire a mafter, furnifh 
wood, and tax tKemfelves to pay all expenfes, not pro- 
^'iclied for Dy tlie public money. The flcool iz kept 
during the ijvinter months, when every former can fparc 
Kiz fons. In this nianner every child in the Aate haz 
accefs to a fchoo). In the fummer, a woman iz hired 
.to tecch fniall children, who are not fit fbr any kind of - 
jtabor. In the large towns, ikools, ether public or 
•private, are kept the whole yeer ; and in every county 
town, a granimar fchool iz eftabliftied by law. 

The (late of Maiiachpfetts haz alfo public fchools 
on fimilar principles. The colleger and . academies 
are ^oo well known to need any defcription or remarks* 

The beneficial cffe£ts of the ze inftitutions will be 
experienced for.ages. Next to the eftablifhments in 
ifavor of religion, they hav been the nufferies of wcl- 
informed citizens, brave foldiersand wize legiilators. 
/^ peepte thus informed are capable of underilandirig 
their rights and of difcuvering the meens to fecure them. 

In the next place, our forefathers took mezures to 
prczerve the reputation of fkools and the morals of 
yuth, by making the bulinefs of teeching them an hon- 
orable employment. Every town or diftriS haz a 
-committee whoze duty iz to procure a matter of talents 

Y and 
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and karai^er ; and the pradice iz to procure a mail 
of tte be(t charader iii tne town or naborfaood. Thd 
.welthy towns apply to yung gentlemen of liberal 
education, who, alter taking the bachelor^s degree^ 
ufuiHy keep &00I a yeer 6r twos before thej enter 
upon a profeflion. One of the moft unfortunate Qir- 
\niaiftance$ to education in the midiile and futbern 
ftates, rZ} an opinion that (kodl keepiog t^ 9 meen 
employment, fit only for perfona of low kara6ier. 
The retches who keep the &oob in thoze ftates, very 
frequently degrade the cmplc^ment ; but the misfbr^ 
tune 12, pvA>lic opinion fqppozes the employment de- 
grades the man : Of couife no gentleman will under- 
take to teech childrert, whiie» m popular efHniation, 
he muft fbrfit hiz rank and kara^er by the| itt^oy* 
ment* Until pubUc opinion iz conned by fome great 
examples^ the comnion fchoqls, w^at few there ztt 
in thoze llsltes, muft continu in the hands of fticb vag- 
abonds az Waiider about the cotintry. 

Neeriy tonnefEled with the eftaUifhmeiit of (kdbl^ 
iz the circulation of newfpapers in New En^and. 

3 This iz both a confequence and a caufe of a general 
iffufion of letters. In Conne&icut, almoft every map 
reeds a paper every week. In the yeer. 1785, 1 took 
ibmepains toafcertain the number of papNurs printed 
weekly in Connedicut, and in the futhem ftates, I 
found the number in Connedicut to be neeriy eight 
thoufand ; which waz equal to that pubjifhed in the 
whole territory, fouth of Penfylv;lnia** By mecns of 
this general circulation of public papers, the peeple are 
informed of all political affairs ; and their r^prefentji- 
tivs are often prepared to deliberate on propofitiotis, 
made to the legiflature* 

« Another inftitution favorable to, knowlege^ Iz the 

eftablifhment of parifh libraries. Theze are procured 

by fubfcription, but they are numerous, the expenfc 

^ not being confiderable^ and the defire of reeding uni<- 

v^K 

^ During the late war, eight thoufand newfpaBers wett 
yubliHieti weekly at one prefs in Hactfor^. 



yirttisA. Oue hundred volums of books, felefied from 
jthe bed witers oo ethics, diinnity and hiftory, and red 
by the pnncipai inhabiltants of a tawn or village^ vni 
iiav an amaung influfincc in fpreding knowlege, cbr« 
reding the morals and foftening the manners joI a na- 
;tion. I am acquainted widi parifh^s, where almoft 
jevjery boufludder has red the works of Addiibn, Sher^ 
4ock, Atterbuty, Watts, Young, and other fimilat 
4iyritftngs ; and wiljconvtiii^handfo^aiely on the fubje6U 
of wMchihey tceet. 

Still ftirther, the wifdom of At erly iettlers in New 
€ngland iz remarkable in ifae divifion of their territorial 
jurifdifbioD&into townihips, andinccMrpbratinig them witli 
certain^wers of a fubordinate nature. £very town 
iz acomratehody, with power to appdnt, at an an* 
ixuai mee^iDg, certain town magiftratcs, czM^ feb^menf^ 
who faav the charge of providing for the poor, f upef- 
tntending the town f)roperty, difposing of the moni<Jli 
&c. irenciering an account to the town at the annual 
<ineeting. 1 he towns alfo appoint conftables, c«lleif^ 
^s ofiaxesyf . forveyors of roads, tithing men, whoz6 
Isuiinefs iz to prezenre order on Sundays, infpedlors of 
various denominations, &c. The town^ are obliged 
.to bild and repair their own bridges, repair roads, and 
defray the expenfe by a tax impozed by themfelves. 
They alfo fupport their own poor. This fyftem of 
•fribordinate l^iflatibn haz the advantage of faving the 
legiflature much trubble> and the corporations can 
hardly abufe powers, which are limited to their own 
•territories ; nor wil they probably neglcft their duty, 
oz it iz f(M: their intereft and convenience to perform it^ 

In the general organization of guvernment, the New 
England ftates differ widely ; thoze of Maflfachufetts 
And New Hampfhire, being formed iince the revolutions 
are wel known ; thoze of Connediicut and Rhode Ifland 
are moddled upon the charters of Charles II, and have 
iufF(^ed but little alteration, iince their firft eftabliOi- 
ment. 

The 

f This ia ao evil of great jnagnltudf. 
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The New England colonies were originally guvcm* 
cd by a cheef masiftrate or guvemor, a deputy, and a 
certain number of afliftants, all chofen by the peeple. 
They were called the court of ailiftants, and for a con- 
fiderable time, exercized- all powers l^flativ and judi- 
cial.. The alergy were uzually ai&dated with them, 
and they feem to hav taken cognizance likewife of eo- 
defiaftical matters. The rulers of peeple in fmall foci- 
eties, in eriy fettlements, and in thefimple ihite of n»-. 
ture, uzually hav difcretionary powers to aA for the 
common good. This waz the cafe with the ancient 
witena-gemote, and folk-motes or county meetings 
in England i and with the firft legiflatures in theze cm-* 
onies. .... 

The towns foon began to fend reprefentattvs to the 
court ; but for feveral yeers in Bofton, they fat in the 
fame houfe with the attiftants ; in the fame manner az 
the knights of (hires, or reprefentativs of the inferior 
barons, fat in parliament with the lords on thdr fifft 
introduiSion into the legillature. But az the towns 
multiplied, ahis prai£tice waz found inconvenient, and 
the deputies were feparated from the afliftants. When 
this took plac« the afliftants rezerved to themfelves the 
judiciary powers, which at firft were lodged in the 
whole aflembly. In Conne£licut, the afliftants or upr 
per houfe of aflembly retained theze powers in effedl, 
till the late revolution ; only for the lake of conveni- 
ence, (ive of their number were appointed by both 
houfes, to the immediate exercize of the office and to 
ride the circuit. Still the aflembly went a court of ap- 
peels in the lad rezort, to all intents and purpofes ;• for 
on petition, any judgement or decree might be lieerd 
and reverfed by the legiflature. Since the revolution, 
a fupreme court of errors iz confl:ituted, but on an tx^ 
Ceptionable plan, and the legiflature continues to exer* 
eize fupreme judicial power on petitions. This iz a 
remnant of the old admiuiflration, which was once 
harmlefs, if not neceflary ; but in a large community, 
may be confidered az a faulty part of the guvemment. 
The whole legiflature likcwizc acls aa& a court. for the 
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trial of public delinquents. This iz an evil of unbound* 
cd magnitude. When charges are exhibited againft any ' 
public officer, or any objedions made to haz re-ap* 
pointment, he iz Emitted to a hearing, council izem** 
ployed, the charges are red, ^itnefles examined, and the 
delinquent makes hiz deCehce in perfon or by attorney. 
This ouxle of impeachment and trial iz the woift that 
can be invented.^ It iz difficult or impoffible for a 
large popular aflembl]r to be good judges ; they cann6t 
perfedly underftand a cafe ; they are credulous ; and 
thdr compffion eezily moved. A pathetic harang, 
efpecially from the accufed himfelf, with teers in his 
eyes, and the misfortunes of hiz family painted in dif» 
cription, wil (kreen from punifhment any knave, how- 
ever numerous hrz crimes, or however convincing the 
proofs of luz gilt. A popular afiembly (hould not fit 
in judgement upon delinquents, for the fame reezon 
that wimen would be improper judges, and for the fame 
reezons that the mother and wife of CorioUnus vitn 
the only perfons who could fave Rome from his ven« 
gence.* 

The conAItution of Connedlcut iz if poffible^. morp 
defe£iiv in the trezury or fihanpe department. The 
trezurer iz annually appointed by the freemen in thd 
ftate. at large. This makes liim dependent on them. 
The coUeSors are fcattered in every part of the ftate ; 
and if the trezurer iz not agreeable to them, az he wil 
not be, if he iz rigorous in enforcing colledions, they 
can render him unpopular aiid throw him out of office; 
This iz an evil ; befides, the.confl^bles, yfho are col- 
lectors) are appointed by the jtowns ; if they are rigor* 
our in their duty, they* are liable to looz their office; 
or what iz worfe, they may fet up az candidates for the 
legiilature, and by an influence arising from their pow* 
er in exa£Ung taxes with a greater or iefs cV^ree of ri- 
gor, procureah eleiflion'toanemployment for which 

. they ■ 

r 

. -f Uxor ddnde ac Hberi aroplexi ; fletulque ab omni turbjii 
{Xiuli6rumx>rtus, et coxziploratu) fui patrujpqueii fregere iande^ 
j?;r»«f,^Lfy. Jib ii. 40. = ' , • - 
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they zrt whoHy unqualifiocl. When a ^jdbfidentblci 
number of coU^ors bav obtaihed feet^ in the legtfla-* 
ture, they are eter reddy to delay or (x^pcnd the collec- 
tion of taxes. This i« not the worft partof the fyftein^ 
The method of obtaitung the money in default of thQ 
coUeflorsi is tedioUs, ex{ienliv» theflfeftual, and in diort 
ndicutous.^ Whta a coUe^far it in arrtei^ a diftreS 
ifliies from the trezury agalufift hiz eftate. \Jpon 1 re- 
turn of mh $^, or in cafe of the eolledor's infolvency^ 
execution iflliies againft the fele£ttnen of tifie toWn^^ 
yrhofe ieftatesare liabfe for. the arreerages of taxe^. 
The iele£hneii then levy^ttK upon the inhabiCahta tx> 
iildeairafy themfeivejs. 

It 1fvouhl::be ecidleft to enumerate the evils aririhg 
otit of. tlua mode of coUedion* If tiie trezurer was 
appointed by^he leginature^ with power to WLtxit his 
coUedlors and call them to acccfunt ; and if coU^or^ 
vere obliged to giv bdnda with fufficient.fecurity.tb 
£xve the ftate from lofs, which Security ihould be lt^« 
Uatodiftre£$ immediately oh: failure of the colle£):or^ 
the taxes would be colleaed with promptitude and at 
great lavihg. of expenfe. 

It may be obzerved, that j the faults of thecobftilti'« 

tion are afcribeable to the ancient fimplicity of the New 

England peeple> and the corhiptiohsbftheadminiftra^ 

tion hav.^owh otit of the Ichig tranquillity of the ftate. 

While the pecple h^d perfef^ confidence in thei^ ruTers^ 

they were not difpoled to difobey the laws ; and whUe 

there Were few opportunities of corruptions, thdre might 

be no inftaAce of txlaladininiftr^tioh, fo obvious or akro4 

dous az to alarm enquiry^ aiid dxcite'peepie to changd 

laws and forms, to which they had been falniliarizedi 

The inconVeniendes refultinjg from a tmion of the leg-^ 

iflativ and judicial powers ^n the fame hand% ^er^ 

hot fo great a2 to-be lenfibly. fdtt by ' the publics and 

habits of refpeft for. men in <^ce^ and fid[>miffion to 

law, had rendered men credulous and unfufpedling* 

To this day, it iz difficult to make the inhabitants be* 

4eev that thfeir rulers and m'agifli^t^s can betray la ^tsb* 

Kctruft. TiH ivithin two ycerS, ifiegUverh6r,''d 

|[uveraor, judges of the fuperior ctiSurt, bir tifro Juftli'c 
........ ■ • ■ * of 
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of the peeccf, cduld dra^ upoh the' trezuiy of Catinec-? 
ticut> vrithout ; their jiccouat$ being examined^ Jt)y mf 
coDtroUec or auditor* ..:■•, 

JBefoiis the legiflature could b^ perfuaded ^6, inftitutft; 
a controller's office az a check upon the tr^ury, \% 
waz.ne(^flarj( to. exihibdt to.tbeiii ftrbng proofs pf rnl^U 
adminiilratioain that de{>artmtot; and the evils ^ria^ 
ing from the prezent mode of. colk^ting ts^es, muf|- 
)be obvious ;and great^. befoire they ^W tnafce.ftny^^hinge 
in ithe iyfletti. Men are guvemed by habit. . The firfl 
laiyvs or acbnntrytakethtiircQiDple3ion from th^ pequ^ 
iisUr caftand circ'utnftance&.of tl)ie pc^le ^ ;ind tbi^n f bo 
}aws in turn contribute to forni the manners of fuc«* 
ceeding generations. The ilate of Gonne^Gcut \^ m 
illufirious example of this truth. By its fituation, it 
can never be ex^zed to fudden changes by an inilpiK 
ipf foreigners. It haz no great capital, no*generaI m^ 
where all bufinefs centers ; it haz very little intercourf^ 
with Eurbpe ; and the communication by wat^r bex 
tween New York and Rhode Ifland iz fo direSy ee*y 
9nd cheqp, that for nine. months in the yeer, few people 
travel thro Conneflicut. For thete reezons, ancicipi.t 
manners ancj habits will be 4)rea&erV(ed longer, in this 
^te thah in moft of the others. 

There iz ope article in the cpai^itution of thi^ A^tH 
that mmts notice and imitation, bec^ufe it iz equally 
lingular and excellent. It iz the manner of eleSing^ 
the afTiftants or fenators of t^ieir own legiflature» • and. 
themeinheFS of congrefs* The^e are ele£led by the 
freemen at large in ^hc whole ^abe. The number of 
Senators, iz twelve, and chole|i.gi!inuaUy in this manner* 
in Septdnfaer, the friemen ^fTemble in the towns and 
vote for twenty perfonS) .by .ba^ot ;«tbe votes ar^ alL 
returned to the l^flature \n 0<5lober, and numbered; 
and the twenty names that haV the moft votes at?e faid 
to ftand in mmination^ and are .p^blilhed by order of 
aifembly. The next April, the freemen affejnble a- 
gain, and vote by ballot for twdv of the twenty^ and the. 
im/f/t; perfons wliofaav the moft votes, areele^ed. Re- 
prefentatives in congrefs are.chozen in ^ fimilar man- 
.jLer. T|\e great ^xcellenQe of this [[node of oJiioozing 

iz. 
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iZ) it hoMs up to public view, fix months before elee^ 
tion, the iurstders who are candidates ; pecpie hav aa 
opportunity of enquiring into their merits, that they 
may ifeledt from the whofe'thoze who are the leeQ ex- 
ceptionable. 

It iz alfo a fingular advantage that one brandi of ifae 
Ic^flature (lands upon the fudges of the whole. If 
a itian's nabors take a diflike to hiz public or private 
€ondu<S, they wil, if poflibley dilmiu him from ^office* 
This iz the 'great misfortune pf fmall diflrid eloflions^ 
for it often happttis that a man's integrity and indepexKi- 
^lice in public mezures, are mbft likely . to render 
him unpopular among liix nabors ; and Xometimei 
fmall domeftic occurrences may turn the tide of favor 
agatnil him, Bqt when a man iz deded by a large 
diftrid, he iz not expozed to this evil ; and nothing 
ihort of a general oppodtion to popular mezures will 
Shake him from hiz elevation. T heze rehurks hav 
beenrepeetedly verified in Connediout.* ^ The inde«- 
pendence of tho fenate, owinjg moftly to this article ia 
the conftitutiop, haz feveral times faved the ftate from 
the mod difgraceful afts, 

' The rej^refentativs are cbozen twice a yeer, for there 
are two regular fefllons of the legiflature. : This iz au 
inconvenience, but hot fo great, az it appears to our 
futhern nabors ; for the freiemen meet in towns, which 
^re but about fix miles fquare ; fo that they can go 
from home/ make a choice, and return in three hours. 
> The regularity of theze meetings iz incredible to 
llrangers, acciiftomed to the tumultuous dedtions . ia 
Eif^gland and the futhern itates. . . No man dare folic- 
jt for the votes of hiz nabors, nor ever oflFers himfelf 9, 
candidsite by advertizing. The Areemen meet in fome 
public bilding, uzually a church, feet themfdves, heor 
the (awredrefpe^ling' elections, and prodamation iz 
made that they prepare their baDpts for the officer to be 
chozen. The conilables theii carry a .hat to every 
freeman and take the votes, which are counted, by the 
civil authority, and the choice declared in the meeting.. 

rrbus the reprefentativs are defied ; but the haUot^ 

' ••.-• . - . , - ■ ' •■'.■• for * 
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Ibr^gu^emor; dqiuty guveraor, fenators, and ddega^ 
(to congrefS) are feeled up, and fent*to Hsotford, irvherc 
they arc numbered at the annual ele£(ion in May. Tfkt 
choice iz conduced with neerly the fame (obriety as 
public worfhip on Sunday. How different the elec- 
tions in Che futhern dates, where I.hav feen candidates 
inarch at the hed of their adheiients, armed with clubs, 
and force their way to the place of eledipn, and by vi.* 
olencethrufUng away their rivals ! It is a misfortune 
an thoze flates/ that the freentien of a while county af* 
femUe^at. dddHons. This iz one principal caufe, why 
she elelflions are attended with tumults, :riotS) quarrels, 
l)k}odi^ nozes, and in a few inAances, with deth. The 
laws of a- republic ihould gard dgainft all large colledliont 
pf peeple either for good : or bad purpofes : They are 
ial ways dangerous. Rome furniflies innumerable lef* 
fons on this {uh}e£t ; and if the futhern legiflatures at^ 
tend to fa£l^ they wil doubtlefs divide their counties 
into fmall difirifts for the pjurpofeof eledioH) 9nd ha/ 
the choice completed in orfe day ; that ' the candidates 
might hot be able to bed theit frepds in niore. places 
than one.' It iz of infiniit confequence that the perni* 
ciousrinfluence oif etedions (houU be dedroyed. 

Reb'gion in Conne£lic«t. haz th^ fiipport of law* 
Contrads ivith clergymen are valid in law, and every, 
fnan iz compelled to pay hiz ptopprtjon of taxes to 
pay thp falary of the tninifter of the pari(h where he 
refides^: unlas he produces du proof that he attends 
worihip with fome difltnting congregation ; in which 
cafe he iz excuzed/ This iz confidered by (Grangers 
gza hardihip : Bpt it produces few ineonveniencies in 
a ftate where there are &w diflenters from the common 
worfliip ; and theze few are exempted, if they attend 
any religious worihip. Every pedbn iz indulged iii 
worihipingaz be pleeze$ ; and whatever rnodern liberr 
^jity may pretend, the regular preeching of the gofpeU 
iaz z'civti inftitution,' iz az 'neceflaiy and ufeful, az the 
pfiahliihmtot of (koolsor courts or juAice. Without 
any i?egard to compulfion over confciences, or any refer* 
ien^e to a fiitur^ life> a legal provifion fof tl\e moral in- 
^ ' " ftruftors 
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ftmAbre of mcM, if at bcneficisl in fodctyy as.wiy cW} 
l>r liferaiy inftitutlon whatever ; and a commonalt)!^ 
^ho hav not the benefit of fuch in({ni£iibn» wtl^ I pit# 
fume to af&rt, always be 'ignotant, and. of ruf undTU 
ftianntrs. It iz an article of fomt conftitutions in 
America^ that cfergymen (hal hold no dviic^cd 
This exdufion ill founded bn juft az good ^eezohs, az 
the old laws againft witchcraft ; a dergymab being no 
more dangerous In a civil office, than a witoh in civil 
fociety. It iz faid that th^ builnefs of dergjroicii it 
divine and fpiritual, and that tbey i)xH}ld havno ton- 
cern with politics. 'Theobjedion iz equally goc4 
ttgainft m^chants, mechanics and f^^ripers^ who hav no 
immediate concern with Inflation. Thetrott^iz, ev- 
tty i:itizen ha% a concern in . the laws which guyem 
him J and a clergyman haz the fame concern wiUi 
civillawsjaz other mfen. There hav been badcieigy*> 
tneh and tyrannical hieinarkies in the world ; but theer- 
>or lies in (eparating the civil frotn the ecclefiaftical gov- 
ernment. When feparated they become rivfds ; wheii 
united, they hav the faine iqterdl to purfu/ A dergyr 
man's buunefs iz to fM^n^r hiz peeple, and to make 
them good nUH. This it the w^ to make them gaad 
thitem. The clei^men in Bofton take the flgh); 
method to accompliin this bufineft ; they throw afidte 
all ihoihe ififs and- imperious grave fuperiofity.} .tbejt 
tilingle ill the moft familiar manner, with oth^r peeple ; 
thify are foeial and facetious, and theii* pari(honot de^- 
light to hav ttjem at all entertainments ind coo<etts« 
This condiiA remoov^ (he awful diftai>ce between 
them and other defcriptions of men ; they are not only 
efteemed and tttpaSt^d^ but luved ;, their decent de- 
{>ortmei)t iz imitated ; their churches are prowdedi-and 
f heir inftrudions liftenec} to with plezure. Such mea 
are bleffihg^ to Jlbciety» That K^lergy men qi|ghtik>t to 
meddle with politics, it (o far frc^n^ tnithi^ that they 
nought to be tcv// acquainted with the ftibjed, mihttgr 
than moil dafleU of men, in -proportion to theiir literary 
;ittaihiiients. Religion and policy ought everio go^ 
ktfxi in hand ) not to raite a lyftem of delpotifm ovef 

the 
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tb^cdfifeiehMs, but to enlighten tbe mttids^ Ibften the 
harts, corresft the manners and reftram the vieea of 
men. If tiiGfi are to be fitted for heaven, it tnif^ be by: 
thoie meens ; thet^e tz no other way. The feparation 
of reiigiori add p6licy, of church and flate, wa2i owing 
at firft to theeriprsof a gloomy fup^rAition, which ex- 
alt^ this miniftefs of CKcift iiito Deities ; V^ho^ like 
Other men^ under fimilaf advantages, became tyrants. 
The way to chfccfe their ambition-, and to giv full effi* 
cacy to their adminiilrations, iK to confider them z2i 
men and cttitensy entitled to aU the benefits of guvern^ 
ment, fubgefl to law^ ahd defigned for civil zz wel a 2 
fpimtmtl inffaxidors.. 

The flate of New York wHe fettled with views, 
widely different from thoze Which adluated the New 
Jliigland puritans. Som^ Dutch merchants firft eftab* 
{ifhpd fafiories at Albany and on Manhattans^ now 
York Ifl^d^ for the puipofe of opening a fur ^rade.^ 
When the ' province came ihto the polTeffion of the 
jnglifh^ feveral geritlbtaen <rf property . took up farges 
tracts of liinds^ which, being regulated by the Englifh 
laws of defbent, continued unbroken, til the late rev-^ 
plutibh^ Bui liiahy of the proprietors of the^e mail* 
orisi efpOufitig the royal tniife in the bte conteft, left 
their eftates, which were of courffc confifcated and ibid 
j>y the ftate. This circumftaiice waz fatal to many 
large manors. ; ahd a lav(^ of the ftate, enabled about 
theyeer 1781, which breaks theprefent and bars all 
future entailtnents, wil in time divide the large eftatea 
which remain unbroken. The Dutoh poiFefs the moft 
jiertile parts of the old fettlements ) az Ulfter and 
Claverak counties, part of Albany and Kings oounty^ 
pn Long liland. They are . hbiwft and economical, 
but indolent, and deflitute of enterprizej fo that thi^^ 
ftatewil be'nioftiy indetted to ecfiigranu from New 
England, for its future population and improvements. 

New York city iz the ifnpft faVoraWe ftand for a. 
^eat commercial port on the united flates. Men may 
indulge themfelves in rapfodies, abd^ut the Potpmack^ 
the Ohio and the Miffifipt)i ; but no part of thez*. 

ftates. 
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Aates, ccft of the Allegany, wil ever rival New Yoit^ 
and it iz doutful whether the fame eonveniencies for 
bufinefs unite on any part of the Mifllfippi. New York- 
iz the center of the commerce of all the territory, be^- 
tween the weftem boundary of Rhode Ifland ana the- 
middle of New Jerfey, from the Atlantic neerly to the 
borders of Canada ; a dillriA of two hundred miles by 
two hundred and fifty* And the geography of the 
country tells us, that no part of Atlantic America can 
claim the fame extenfiv advantages. New York iz' 
not eezily defended in time of war, and therefore^ 
without a navy, iz not a fafe place for an arfenal ; but 
Weft Point, fixty miles abuv the city, on the Hudfon, 
iz the moft impregnable fortrefs in America. 

Before the revolution, the guvemment of New York' 
waz under the influence of the crown of Great Britain, 
the guvemor and council being appointed by the king. 
It was illiberal in the preference given to the epifcOfMl 
church ; no pther denomination of Chriftians being a« 
ble to obtain any corporate eftabliftiment. The fame 
illiberal preference waz difcuverable in the inftitution 
and guvemment of the college, now called Columbia 
college, in which diflenters ofany defcription could not 
hay a (hare. The revolution haa effeded a change ia 
theze particulars. Diilenting churche8,'^hich are the 
moft numerous in the ftate, are or may be incorporate- 
ed ; and education begins to beencuragcd by the laws.' 
A univerfity iz eftabli(ked, with a power qffuperin- 
tending ana regulating fkools throughout the ftate ; buC 
provifion iz not made for maintaining common (kool^ 
in every quarter of the ftate. Ignorance ftil prevails 
among the yemanry ; and this enables certain defign* 
ing karaders to exercife a pernicious influence in the 
guvemment. 

The territory of New Jerfey originally belonged tq 
two, and afterwards to many proprietors, who appoint* 
ed the guvernors. But in the reign of queen Ann, the 
guvemment waz rezigned to the crown, and • for ai 
number of veers, the guvemor of New York waz aUb 
guv^nor ot the Jerfies, altho eech province had a dtf«» 

trift 
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\nA aflcmbly. The heirs of the original proprietors, 
or their purcbafers, flii hold the foil. There are in this 
Aate many large eAates, but an entailment iz good on« 
ly to the firfl; donee in tail ; the eilate, on hiz deth in- 
teftate, being divided equally among hiz heirs. In 
general the laws of New Jerfey are highly republican ; 
but they make no proviiion for a general difFufion of 
Juiowlege. Many of the yemanry are extremely ig- 
norant. The college at Princeton iz a very valuable 
infiitution ; but fo little concern haz the legiflature for 
the intereft of leming, that the funds of that college are 
taxed by law* 

- The prefent conftitution of New Jerfey iz liable to 
few exceptions} but the (late iz divided into two par- 
ties which often agitate the guvemment. Az the caufe 
and efFeiSs of the controverfy which began and ftil 
continues thezc parties, are little known to their nabors^ 
I beg leev here to offer a concife ftate of the fadls from 
unqueflionable authority. 

. James, duke of York, in June 1664, conveyed New 
Jerfey to John, lord Berkeley, and Sir George Carteret, 
in fee. The bounds of the territory granted were, the 
main fee and Hudfon's river on the eeft, Delaware bay 
or river on the weft, Cape May on the fouth, and on 
the north thi northernmojl branch of Delaware bay^ or 
river ^ which iz forty one degrees and forty minittcs of lot'* 
itude^^roffing over thence in a fir ait line to HudforCs river ^ 
in forty one degrees of latitude. • 

Some intermediate conveyances of lord Berkeley's 
undivided half part were made, but need not be here 
recited. On the firft of July, 1676, waz executed a 
quintipartite deed, between Sir George Carteret, and the 
grantees of lord Bcrkely^ by which the territory waz di- 
vided ; Sir George Carteret releefing all the weftem 
part to the grantees of Berkeley, and the latter releefing 
the eeftern part to Sir George. The line of partitioii, 
V'hich originated all the fubfequent dtfputes, iz thus 
defcribed in the deed- : *' Extending eeftward and 
northward along the fee coaft and the faid river, called 
Hudfon's river, from the eeft fide of a certain place or 

harbor^ 
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harbor, Jying on the (iithem part of the iamc iraSk at 
land, and Gommoniy called and known in a tn^h of tfai 
£ime^ by the name of LittU Egg HarboTy to that part 
of the faid Hudfon's river, which ia in £Mty onede* 
grees-of Jatitude, being the furthermoft part of £nd 
traft of land and premiies, which iz bounded by the 
faid river, and croffing over from thence in a Arait line^ 
ejctending from that part of Hudfon's river ^luforefaid^ 
to the nortfienimoft mit or branch of the befoce men- 
tioned river, called Delaware river, and to the jzmA 
northerly point or boundary of the laid trad of laiid 
and premifes, granted by hiz royal highnefs, Jamesi 
duke of York, to lord Berkeley and Sir George Car* 
tcrct.^' 

A difficulty aroee about the northern point of par« 
tition ; the duke of York's grant making the northon^ 
moft branch of Delaware bay or riverto be in forty 4ni 
dignes and farif minuUs of latitude ; and declaring a 
line from this point to thelatitude of ^r/y ofu on Hud- 
fon's river, to be the northern boundary of New Jerfey* 
Difputes aroze, and the legiflature of New Jerf^, la 
2719, paflied an a£t, declaring that a partition line be- 
tween Eeft and Weft Jerfey, fliall be run fo-om thi mo/I 
iitrtberly point or boundary rfthi province y on thi mrtbirn'' 
tmft branch rf Delaware river^ to the moft futh^ly 
point of Little £^ Harbor. Commiffioners were ap- 
pointed for this purpofe, and aUb for running the line 
between New York and New Jerfey. They met with 
commiflioners from New Yoiic, but could not agree, 
and left the bufinefs unfiniflied* In 174I9 another at- 
tempt wae made by Mr. Alexander, furveyor general 
<)f both divlfions, but obnoxious to the Weft Jerfey 
)>roprietor8. He began to run the line, but ibme err 
rors he comnutted, or bad inftruments, prevented the 
completion of the bufinefs ; he ftopped half way. Dif- 
putes ran high, and were attended with riots, till the 
yeers 1762 and 1 764, when by a law of New York and 
another of New Jerfey, it waz agreed tlie line betweai 
the provinces (hould be run by commiffioners to beop- 
poinrcd by the crown* To this agreeinent the pro- 
prietors 
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prictors of Weft Jerfey az well az Ecft, were partte$^ 
7he commiffioners met, fixed the two ilation points 
between New York and New Jerfey, one at a rock on 
Hudfon's river, iii forty one degrees of latitude, the 
other at the forks of the Delaware, at the mouth of the 
river Makhakamak, in latitude 41^. 21 ^ 37 '^ Thif 
point on Delaware iz eighuen minutes twenty three fec'^ 
§mby to the futhward of the northern betmdary of New 
Jerfey, az defcribed in the d^ke of York's grant to tho 
firft proprietors ; which waz. On the northermnqft branch 
irfDetaxvitre river^ which i% forty one degrees forty minutet 
tof latitude. 

Both parties appeeled to the crp.wn, but without fuc« 
teTs. Afts were afterwards paiTed, both by New York 
and New Jerfey, confirming the line between the prov- 
inces, and theze ads receevedthe approbation of tt^ei 
king in council. This waz an amicable fettlement Im?- 
tween the two provinces ; and it waz expeded that the 
northern limits of New Jerfey and the Jiation points pa 
both rivers, being fixed by law, nothing waz hecefiary 
to quiet all parties, but to run flie line firom the north 
fiation point on Delaware to Little Egg Harbor* 

A correfpondence for this purpofe took place between 
the proprietors of Eeft and Weft Jerfey ; but before 
the matter waz completed the war commenced. Sinc<^ 
the war, the controverfies hav been revived, and divid* 
ed the ftate into violent parties. It feems the proprie-i^ 
tors of Eeft Jerfey expeded the north Jlation point on 
Delaware would hav been fixed az high az forty 6ne de^ 
frees forty minutis^ the point defcribed by the original 
grai>t from the duke of York. This would hav car- 
fied the limit of the ftate about eighteen miles further 
north on the Delaware fide. Now there iz a bend in 
the Delaware, at the forks, fo that the ftation point a;& 
|iow fixed, iz carried further eeft than it would be, hadi 
it been fixed m forty one degrees forty minutes ; fo t\),t 
decifion of the commiflioners waz in favor of the Weft 
Jerfey proprietors. From the forks, the river bends 
its courfe wefterly of north, and from a point eighteen 
miles north, a line to Little Egg.HarboTi would leev an 

angte 
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angle containing feveral thouiand akers of land, in Eelt 
Jerfey. This iz a fhort (late of the origia and progrfsipi^ 
of a controverfy, which (lil agitates the Aate and dit^ 
turbs the peece of their guvernment ; the jealoufies be-^ 
tween Eeft and Weft Jerfey being ;^aioft slz great zz 
between the northern and futhern (lates, upon a queft* 
ion refpedling the feet of guvernment, or anv other 
matter of little confequence to t(ie union. The con- 
teft however i^ of magnitude to both parties in Nevf 
Jerfey, az the lands in difpute hav been iettl^ upon 
douthil titles ; and altho an z£k of the,Iegi(lature may 
efiablifh theze, yet the loozing party wil expe£ta com-^ 
penfation.* 

The commerce of l^ew Jerfey iz aJmoft wholly car* 
ried on thro New York and Philadelphia. Its fitua-^ 
tion, between two large commercial towns,. refembjes 
that of Connecticut ; but in one refpeSb, the latter hz% 
the advantage, yiz. that of. a butiful navigable riveri 
penetrating the ftate and affording the beft conveniens 
cies for a trade to the Weft Indies. The legiflature of 
New Jerfey hav attempted to call home the trade of the 
f^ate, by holding out liberal encouragement for dire£k 
importations from abroad, and making free ports. 
Perth Amboy affords a fine harbor, but it iz difficulty 
perhaps impoffible, to raize a rival in the naborhood of 
New York- New Jerfey and Connecticut wil find 
their interefl in encuraging manufaChires. 

Penfylvania waz fettled by a religious fefl:, remarka- 
ble for their fobriety, induftry, and pacific difpofition* 
Mr. Penft, the lirft proprietor of the province, waz a 
man of fuperior talents. The frtje indulgence ^ven t(i 
all religious denominations, invited fettlers from £ng^ 
land, Germany and Ireland, and the population of the 
province, with the confequential increefe of the valu of 
lands, waz rapid beyond any thing known in the other 
colonies. The province however waz harrafled with 
difputes between the adting guvernors and the com- 
mons. 

* The foregoing fafts are taken from Learning and Splcfct^s 
.Collection ; a concife view of the controverfy, SiCi publiiQied 
in 1785 ^ and from the a^s of the Icginattire of Ncw-Jcrfcy. 
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tftons. The iproprietary, who waz the guvernor, ufu- 
ally^ rezided in England ; appointing a deputy with a 
• council, to aft for him in the province. The proprie- 
taries were often felfifh, and made demands upon the 
peepie, which their fenfe of liberty and right would not 
permit them to grant. The quit-rents^ paper curren- 
cy, and fome other matters, were conftant fubjecSs of 
altercation, whenever the aflembly convened.* 

The long and violent oppofition to the influence of 
their proprietaries, who wtre abroad, and often confid-^ 
ered az hoftile to popular privileges, together with the 
beneficial effefts ot a paper currency, during the infant 
date of the province, may be the reezons why the con« 
ftitution of Penfylvania, formed at the revolution, verg- 
ed too much towards an extreme of democracy ;t and 
why the legiflature of that ftate waz the firft to iOue a 
paper currency, after the war. The old republican 
patriots, who had refifted, with fuccefs, the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary guvemors and kings, determined to 
frame a conftitution, which (hould prevent the inter^ 
ference of a guvemor and council in z&s of legiflation ; 
Md men who had feen the good effefts of paper curren- 
cy, without its evi/sy would be the firft to recommend 
it. It iz natural ; men are guverned by habit. 

At the revolution in 1776, the reprefentativs of 
the province, afting on the principle that public good 
tranfcends all confiderati9ns of individual right, aiTum- 
cd the reigns of government, formed a conftitutioti 
for the purpofe, and divefted the proprietaries of both 
territory and jurifdiftion. They gave them however^ 
i30)OOol. fterling in lieu of all quit- rents, and rezerved 
to them confiderable trafts of land. The firft confti- 
tution^ like that of the Netherlands, waz framed upon 

the 

* See Dr. Frariklins Review of the guVernment of Pen# 
fylvania. 

+ The powers of legiflation by the la,te conftitution, were 
designed to be vefted in the peeple ; but in fa6t were vefted no 
where. The pretended legiflature confided of but one houfe j 
and no bill, except on premng occadons, could be pafTed into 4 
)]iw/ Until it had b»n publilbed for the aifenj: of the peepU. 
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the ruins of opprefCon, and with a too jealous ztteiU 
tion to popular rights. It waz defe£tiv in the moft 
material articles, and a few yeers experience induced 
the peeple to adopt another form, more analagous to 
thoze by which her fifter dates are guverned. 

The laws of Penfylvania, re^eSing iilberitanceSy 
hav not barred entails ; but az entails may be docked 
by the Englifh fineflc of common recoveries ; ae the 
divifions of lands favor equality, az wel az the geiiiuff 
of the peeple, there can be no apprehenfions of an aijf- 
tocratical influence fcom large poflbflions of real^ftate. 
A (ingle man may hold real or perfonal dUte to Aich 
an amount, az to hav an undu influence ki politics and 
-oommerce. When a man haz become fo powerful 
that hiz nabors are afraid to demand thetr rights of 
h;m in a legal way ; or when a town or city is fo £ur 
under hiz control, that the citizens are generally afraid 
•of offending him, he iz or may be al dangerous nun 
in a free flate, and a bad man in anv .ilate* A Clive 
and a Haflings are az dangerous in a nate, az 9n Arnold 
,t)r a Shays, if they hav the fame evil {iropenGties ; lot 
thoze who oppoze law, are generally put)i/hed ; but 
thoze who are abuv law, may do ix^^^^ yiith impu- 
nity. 

• The peeple in Peniylvania may ht included tmdex' 
the three denominadons of Frends^ Germans^ and Irijb 
defendants. The Fmnds and G^rtnans were the firft fett- 
lers, and for the mofl part liv between the Delaware and 
Sufquehanna* Theze are peeceable and induflrious 
peeple. The Irilh or their defeodants, inhabit the 
wcilern counties ; they are induftrious, but not fo wel 
informed in general, az the inhabitants of iboie older 
counties, and at times hav been turbulent citizoQS* It 
waz the misfortune of this, az of all the futhem ftates, 
that no proviflon for public ikook waz iu/corpocated 
into the original fundamental laws. 

Without fuch a provifion, it iz not polSble th^t a 
body of freemen fhould hav the reeding neceflkry to 
form juft notions of liberty and law. This defed ^ 
probably be fupplied by the new cooftitutioa and tbft 

future 
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future laws of the ftate. The number of colleges and 
academies alreddy founded and endowed) proov the dif- 
jpofition of the legiHature to encurage fcience. The 
only difficulty iz to perfuade an agricultural peeple to 
fettle in villages or ilans, for the purpofe of maintaining 
a clergyman and (koolmader ; and thus to carry into 
cffe£l the wife and benevolent defigns of their rulers. 

Philadelphia iz a great commercial city ; but it iz 
queftioned whether commerce wil giv it a future growth 

3ual to that of New York. The future population 
the futhem part of New Jerfey, and the peninfula 
between the Chefapeek and the Atlantic, wil not add 
much to the trade of Philadelphia. The naborhoQd 
of the city and moft of the lands towards Lancafter 
gnd fiethlehem, are alreddy wel fettled. About fey- 
cnty three miles weft of Philadelphia runs the Sufque- 
hanna ; a river not indeed navigable at the mouth, but 
with fome portages, capable of opening a commupicar 
tion by water from Wioming to the Chefapeek ; and 
(hould canals be opened to avoid the falls and rapids^ 
the trade of the ftate^ quite to the hed of that river, wil 
center in Baltimore^ At any rate Baltimore and Alex* 
andria wil command mod of the trade weft of the Suf« 
Quehanna ; fo that Philadelphia muft depend moftly^ 
Tor the increefe of her bufinefs, on the populatioa 
northward, about the hed of the Deleware. The com-* 
merce however wil always be confiderable, and the 
fpirit of the citizens in eftabliftiing manufa<5lures, prom* 
ifes a great extenfion of the city. 

The ftate of Penfylvania waz, for many yeers, agi- 
tated by a territorial controverfy with Connedticut -, did 
hiftory of which iz breefly this. 

King James L in 1620, made a grant to a number 
of gentlemen, called the Ptimouth Company ^ of all thi^ 
lands in North America, included between the 40th and 
48th degrees of latitude, throughout ail the main land from 
Ju to fei ; except fuch lands az were then fettled by 
fome Chriftian prince or ftate. The only fettlements( 
at that time north of Vii^inia, were at New York and 
Albany, on the Hudfon. 

Z 2 In 
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In 1628, a number of gentlemen obtained froni 'th6 
company a grant of lands, bounded on the north, by si 
line three miles north of Merrimak river, and on the 
fouth, by' a line .three, miles fouth of Charles river, 
throughout the main lands from the Atlantic on the eefty to 
the South See^ on the weft. This waz the firft grant of 
Maflachufetts. 

In the yeer 1631, Robert, cri of Warwick, prefident 
of the Plimouth company, granted to lord Say and 
Seal, and lord Brook, all that part of New England, 
extending from Naraganfet rive!', the fpacc or^fbrty 
leegs on a (trait Ilne^ neer the fee coaft, north and fouth 
in latitude and bredth, and in length and longitude of 
dnd within all the aforefaid bredth, throughout aU the 
main lands from the wejlern Ocean to the South See, This 
grant waz confirmed by the charter of Charles IL 
dated April 23, 1662, with a fimilar defcription of the 
territory. 

In 1064, king Charles II. gavehii brothA^i tra<a of 
land in America, the defcription of which iz not whol- 
ly confident or intelligible ; but one part of the grant 
interfered with the (Jonnefticut patent, and difputes 
aroze, which were amicably fettled by commiflioners in 
1683 ; the line between Connefticut and New York 
being fixed at Byram river, about twenty miles eeft of 
the Hudfon. 

In 1680, Sir William Peiln obtained from the crown 
a trail of land, extending from twelv miles north 6f New 
Caftle, on the Delaware, to the forty third degree of lati- 
tude, and from the Delaware weftward five degrees of 
longitude. This grant interfered with the patent of Con- 
necticut, provided the grant to the guvernor,and com- 
pany of Connefticut (hould be extended weft of New 
Vork, according to the words of that and the other grants 
of New England. Mr. Penn took care to gam a juft 
title to hiz patent by bona fide purchafes of the Indians, 
who poflefled the foil. But the queftion i«, whether 
he had a right of pre-emption to lands before granted to 
other men ; and whether the king's grant to him could 
be valid, fo far az it cuvcred lands alredy conveyed by 

the 
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the crown to a company, which had begun fettlement^ 
upon the grant. 

The Penfylvaniahs contended that, the geografy of 
this country being little known in England, az all the 
maps and charts at that time were imperfect and erro* 
neous, it mud hav been owing to an ignorance of the 
diftance from the Atlantic to the South See, that the- 

Sants were made to run thro the continent : That 
T. Penn had acquired the bed of titles to the lands 
in difpute by fair purchafe from the nativ proprietors : 
And that Connedicut, by a fettlement of her boundary 
with New York, had fixed her weftern limits, and re- 
linquiflied all claim to lands wefl of New York. 

While any part of Connefticut, eeft of New York, 
remained unlocated, the inhabitants fuffered their 
claims weAward to lie dormant. But about the yeer 
1750, the whole of this territory waz located, and the 
peeple began to think of forming a fettlement weft of 
Delaware river. 1 hey however knew that the lands 
were claimed by Penfylvania, and to remoov all douts 
az to the validity of their own title, requefted the opin- 
ions of the moft eminent council in England, upon 
their right by charter to the lands in queftion. They 
weceeved for anfwer, that the grant to the Plimouth 
company, did extend to the weft ward of New York'; 
That the fettlement of the boundary line between 
NjBw York and Connedicut, did not affeift their claims 
to lands in^other parts : And that, the charter of Con- 
Defticut being of a prior date to that of Sir William 
Penn, there waz no ground to contend, that the crown 
could make an effedual grant to him of that country 
\Khich had been fo recently granted to others. This 
anfwer waz fo decifiv and cleer in favor of their claim, 
tfiat they proceeded to locate and fettle the lands on 
the Sufquehanna river, within the latitude of the Con- 
ne£licut charter. It feems however that a few fcatter- 
ing fettlements had been made within the fame latitude, 
on theoppofit fide of the river, under Penfylvania loca- 
tions. The fettle^s foon came to an open quarrel, and 
' J)Ot)> ftates became interefted in the ^ontroverfy. The 

difputc 
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difpute however fubfided a few yeere during the war^ 
til finally both dates fubmitted their claims to the jum 
rifdiSfionofthe UrritTry^ to a federal court, which waz 
held at Trenton, in November, 1782. The dccifioii 
of this court waz in favor of Penfylvania, and Ccm- 
x^edicut acquiefced. 

Diflatisfied with this decree, the fettlers under Con- 
nedticutand individual claimants, determined to main- 
tain their right io the folly which they had poflfefled mor^ 
than twenty five yeers y and to fubmit this alfo to a fed- 
eral court. No court however waz ever held for the pur- 
pofe ; the claimants not finding any fupport from the 
guvernment of Connedlicut. The fettlers, aoKHinting 
to many hundreds, remained upon the foik PenM- 
vania, by a precipitancy arifing out of an imperfedt 
frame or guvernment, vefolved to take poflefiion of the 
lands, and fent an armed force for the purpofe. 1'his 
mezure w^z rafh, efpecially as the principal fettlers 
)iad taken the oath of allegiance to that ftate, aiid wer^^ 
willing, if they could be quieted in their pofleflions^ to 
becum good and peeceable citizens. Tumults follow- 
ed ; the hiilory of which would be difagreeable to moft 
feeders. At length, Penfylvania pafled a law to quiet 
thoze who were aAual fettlers before the diecFee at 
Trenton, in the pofleflion of their farms, amounting to 
about three hundred akers eech. The territory waz 
erected into a county, by the name of Luzerne-,, in 
honor of the French minifter of that name. Colonel^ 
Pickering waz appointed Prothonotary* of the county. 
This gentleman, haz fuffered much in reconciling par- 
ties \ but hiz integrity, zeel, prudence, and indefatiga- 
ble induftry, bid fair to meet with merited fucccfs in 
quieting difordcrs and eftablifhing guvernment* 

In this controverfy, feveral queftions arize. Firft, 
What right had the crown of England to the lands in 
North America? 

I anfwer, the right of difcuvery. This rights ho'if- 
ever the law of nations may hav confidered it, does 
pot in fa£t entitle a prince or ft^ite to the foil> even of 

♦ ^lerk or fcpjler. 
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ijk ufitnhabited territory ^ much lefs, of lands pofTefled 
by any of the human racer It entitles the difcuvering 
iKitioft to a preference in forming fettlements or occu- 
pying vacant lands^ And this right iz derived rather 
from the common convenience of nations, or the ne* 
ceflSty of fome principle by wliicb to prevent contro- 
verfy, than from any copnedion between (Ufcuvery andi 
a title to property. . 

Secondly^ Wh*at right could the grantees derive frorar 
7t royal grant of lands in America ? 

I anfwer, merely a right of pre^emptiony or a prefer- 
ence in purchafing the lands of the proprietors, the na« 
tiv Indians. 

Thirdly, The guvernor and company of Conne<S>i* 
cut, by the prior date of their charter, having the right 
of pre-emption to HI the lands cuvered by the charter, 
could Mr. Penn acquire a title to any of the faoi^ land^ 
by pre-emption ? 

On legal principles he certainly could not. 

The only fubftantial ground of title which Pepfyl- 
vania could hav to the controverted lands, w^z, that 
Connedltcut, by negleding to purchafe of the Indians^ 
might forfit their right of pre-emption, and leev thft 
territory open to any purchafer whatever ; fo thsX Mr. 
Penn or hiz heirs might acquire a good title by ^rft 
purchafe. Whether Mr. Penn adualiy acquired luch a 
title or not, I am not pofleiled of documents to decide. 
That the firfl grant of New England actually extended 
to the Weftern or Pacific Ocean, cannot be denied ; 
and congrefs hav admitted the claim, by accepting froin 
Connedicut a ceffion of hnds wdl of Pe^ifylvani?- 
Conne£licut however ftil holds a tra£i of one hundred 
;md twenty miles, weft of that ftatp, which iz now for 
fale. The ftate of MaiTachufetts haz a fimilar claim tQ 
lands weft of New York ftate ; and the line between 
the two ftates haz lately been fettled by commiffiooprs. 
At any rate, the controverfy between Connedicut and 
Penfyl vania waz finally terminated by the decree of 
Trenton, and it iz to be wiflied no future altercation 
niay diftufb the ftates or individual proprietors. 

The 
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The fmall ftate of Delaware refembles Penfylvania 
in refpefl to its hiflory and guvemment* 

Maryland waz fettled by Roman Catholic emigrants, 
from England and Ireland, under lord Baltimore* 
Large grants of land ^were carved out to individuals, 
and flaves purchafed from Africa to cultivate the foil. 
Some of the largeft eftates in America lie in Maryland. 
The guvernment waz formerly in the hands of tho 
proprietary ; but the peeple, at the revolution, aflfume^ 
it. Mr. Hairfbrd, the natural fon of lord Baltimore^ 
inherited hiz propert;^ in Maryland ; but being an ab- 
fentee during the war, hiz eflates were confifcated, and 
on petition, the legiflature refuzcd him even the ar« 
reerages of rent, du at the commencement of boftili- 
ties.* 

The prefent conditution iz in general excellent ; and 
particularly in the eAabliihment of an independent 
fenate. In a popular ftate, nothing contributes fo 
much to ftability and fafety, az an independency and 
firmnefs in one branch of the legiflature. This ftate 
however, like its nabors, iz remarkable for tumultuous 
elections ; a malpradice that haz exifted from' its firft 
fettlement ; a pradice which wil fooner or later proov 
fatal to the attempts of merit in obtaining offices, and 
lap the foundation of a free guvernment. 

"The body of the peeple are ignorant. I once &w a 
copy of inftruf^ions given to a reprcfentativ by hiz con- 
ftituents, with more than a hundred names fubfcribed ; 
three fifths of which were marke<l with a crofs, becauf^ 
the men could not write. Two or three colics, and 
fome academies and private fkools, conflitute the prin- 
cipal meens of iiifh'uAion in this flate, and mofl: of 
theze are of a modern eftablifhment. A few large towns 
only giv good encuragement to fkools and the clergy. 

Maryland continues to receev multitudes of emi- 
grants from Europe, and many of them are of the 
poorefl clafs. From feveral months rezidence in Mary- 
land, I am inclined to beleev, there are moris vagabonds 

in 

* Sec the proceedings of tjic lcgi|lature of Maiyland i(| 
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Ml Baltimore and the vicinity, than in all New Eng- 
land. B>2t Maryland muft decide upon the public- 
benefit derived mm this unreflrained admiflion of 
foreigners. 

Virginia waz fettled eight yeers before New York, 
znd fourtegn before New England. This circumftance 
haz given the flate the quaint appellation of the ancient 
dominion. The divifions of property are large, and the 
lands cultivated by flaves. Entailments of land were 
barred before the revolution ; but real edate iz not liable 
for det upon an execution. It appecrs ftrange at firft 
view, that men (hould exempt their lands from this 
liability, and at the fame time, fuffer their perfons to be 
imprisoned for det : The fmgularity however iz eezily 
accounted for, by their karaderiftic attachment to largg 
eftatei^ or rather to the name of poffeffing them. When 
a man's confequence and reputation depend principally 
on the quantity of land and number of negroes be iz 
/aid to poffefs, he will not rifk both for the fake of hi* 
creditors. The paflion for the name of a planter^ ab- 
forbs all other coniiderations. I waz once prefent at 
an entertainment, given by a yung planter in Virginia, 
who had much land and manyjlaves. He aroze at two 
o'clock next morning, pawned hiz knee buckles and 
fome other articles, gave hiz landlord a note for about 
fixty dollars, and rode off without paying hiz hair-drefT- 
er. But he waz /aid to be a man of property. Many 
of the planters are indeed nominally rich ; but their 
dets are not paid. I waz told by wel informed plant- 
ers, that fome whole counties in Virginia would hardly 
fel for the valu of the dets du from the inhabitants. 
The Virginians, it iz tru, owe immenfe fums to Britifh 
itierchants, and the difficulty of paying them might be 
9 principal reezon for fufpending the colledion by law, 
at the cloze of the war ; but that the real eftates of a 
whole county would not difcharge the dets of it, iz not 
to be belceved, 

A large part of the pceple in Virginia hav not the 
pieens of education.^ The difperfed fitgation of the 
planters ii^t^ie futhem dates, renders it impoiTible for 
^ ' all 
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all to hav accefs to flcools. The univerQty of Wit- 
liamfburg, and a few academies in large towns^ coBfti* 
tute the principal meens of education in Virginia ; and 
the fame remark is applicable to all the futhem ftates* 
3ut a fmall proportion of the white children can reep 
any advantage from theze inftitutions. Since the rev-* 
olution, the legiilatures of all the futhem ftates- hxr 
ihown a difpozition togiv liberal cncurageitient to the 
education of every rank of citizens ; but the local cir- 
cumftances or habits of the peeple throw innumerable 
obflacles in the way of executing their patriotic de« 
' iigns. Gentlemen of property^ reziding on their plan«» 
Nations at a diAance from a vilkge, wil fometimes hire 
a private inftru£tor in their families ; but theze inflruc* 
tors oiuft be vagabonds, for the moft part ; az the 
gentlemen wil not admit that 'di Jkoolmafter can be a^^- 
iUman \ in confequence of which opinion, mofl or all 
teechers are excluded from genteel company. While 
this XL the cafe, men of good breeding wil not be found 
Co teech their children. An exception (nuft be made 
o( grammar mafters^ az they are called ;, for a man who 
can teech Latin, they fuppoze, may be a decent man, 
and fit for gentlemen's company. 

Religion fares worfe in Virginia than education* 
Before the war, the tpifcbpat waz the eAabliOied relig- 
ion of the province, and the churches were liberally 
endowed by law. A pari(h ufually contained four 
churches, in eech of which a clergyman officiated in 
rotation, one Sunday in a month. But this greevous 
burthen waz remooved by the revolution, and great 
numbers of parifhes hav no officiating minifter. A 
motion waz brot forward in 1785, to make fome le^ 
provizion for fupporting clergymen ; but the propbfitio^ 
waz fufpended til the next feffion of the legiilature. 
In the meen time a pompous retorical memorial wa? 
circulated and fubfcribed, in oppozition to the mezure^ 
I'he arguments uzed againft any ecclefiaftical eftab- 
liihments were fplendid, Uberal and efficacious ; and at 
the following feffion, the legiflature pafled a declaratory 

^guiwpt^Uiv 
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sirgumentativ refolv againft giving religion any eftab- 
lifliment and pfotedion.* 

When men hav thrown off n vefttaint that iz' dife- 
greeable and unreczonablej it iz to be expe£led that 
they wi! rim into the extreme of liccntioufnefs. Yet 
it iz one of the moft difficult problems in the hiftory of 
fheze flfates, that the liberal and eminently lerncd men, 
who conduft the guvemment*of Virginia, (and many 
o^ their leedmg kara<9ers are of this dcfcription) fhoula 
not view the minifters of religion, in America, az defti- 
tuteof that odious and tremendous authority over hu- 
man confciences, which waz affurfted under the papat 
hierarky, I can hardly beleev a man of reeding an<f 
refleftion to be (erious, when lie aflerts that legislatures 
• hav no right to compel the fubje^S to contribute to the . 
fupport cf clei^ymen^ beeaufc they hav no authority over 
men-s confciences. Neether clergymen nor hurpan laws 
hav the leeft authority over the confcience ; nor iz any 
fuch power implied in a few compelling every citizen 
to contribute annually to the fupport of a clergyman. 
But any fovereign authority may juftly command the 
citizens to eflablKh and attend religious ailemblies, az 
wel az to meet for the choice of reprefentativs, or fend 
their children to 9 (kool ; powers which were never 
queftioned. A man iz not bound in confcience to be-« 
Iccv all the inftruftions of hiz preceptor ; nor are the 
citizens compellable to beleev the opinions and deci- 
fions of a court of juftic^ j but the legiflature haz a 
right to compel every citizen to pay hiz proportion of 
taxes to maintain preceptors and judges. This iz pre- 
cifely the fa6l witf^ refpeft to ?i legaj: fupport of clergy- 
men. 

No man \x bound in law or confcience to beleev all 
a preecher fays ; but the whole queftion iz this ; are 
clergymen, az moral inftruftors, a beneficial order of 
jtien f Haz their miniftration a good effeft upon focie- 
ty ? If this (hould be admitted, there iz no more dout 

of 

* Virginia however iz not alone in this mezure. Rhode 
Ifland formerly took the fame fteps, suid ftil adheres to its l\h. 
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of the right of a l^iflature to fupport fuch men by 
law, than there iz of their right of inftituting univer- 
iities or courts of juflice. 1 hat enormous error which 
feems to be rivetted in popular opinion, that the func^ 
tions of clergymen ^re of affiriiual and divine naturej' and 
that this order of men Jhould ' hav no concern with fecular 
affairs^ haz laid the foundation of a feparation of in- 
tereft and influence between the civil and ecdefiaftical 
orders ; haz produced a rivalfhip az fatal to the peece of 
fociety az war and peAilence, and a prejudice againft all 
orders of preachers, which bids fair to banifh the " gof* 
prf of peece" from fcjfne parts of our empire. The Krif- 
tian religion, in its purity, iz the bed inftitution on erth 
for foftening the ferocious tempers, and awakening the 
benevolent affe<Stions of men. To this religion, Eu- 
rope and America are indetted for half their civiliza- 
tion. 7'here hav been periods, when mankind hav 
fufFered from ecclefiaftical tyranny ; bi)t information 
\% demolifhing all fyftems of 'defpotifm^ civil ^nd ec« 
defiaftical. And when the clergy themfelves leev all 
rangling about fpeculativ points, which neether they 
nor philofophers underA^nd, and confine themf$lve3 
to publifhing and enforcing the benevolent precepts of 
s gofpel which breethe^ noticing but upiverfal luv ape) 
peece to all mankind, they wil reipoov the prejudice^ 
againfl their order, they wil be really the meilengers of 
peece, they wil conciliate afFe<Etipn, and thus open the 
harts of men to receev imprefCons of virtue, they wil 
make men good citizens here, without whicti they are 
never prepared to be membefs of a heavenly fociety \ 
and finally they wil eflablifh a rational moral influence 
over an enlightened peeple, equally fatal to the decia* 
mation of ranting fans^tics, apd the pernicioHS aiQufe- 
ment of gambling at inns and horfe-races.' 

In the Carolinas and Georgia, we find the fiate of 
property, literature and religion, refembling that in 
Virginia and Maryland. Charlefion iz remarkable 
for its hofpitality and good order. But in the ftates 
fouth of Penfylvania and Delaware, the diviiions of 
property, the habits of the peeple, and the difperfe4 

locjjl 
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local (ituation of the planters, are all unfavorable to 
improovments of any kind. Men who liv remote 
From fociety, furrounded only by ilaves, acquire man- 
ners lingular and often difagreeably imperious, ruf and 
clownifh. Urbanity ix acquired only in focieties of 
wel bred peeple. They cannot hav the benefit of 
Ikools and churches, without which the body of a pee- 
ple cannot be wel informed, and wil not acquire focial 
and virtuous habits. The manners of fettlemcnt 
therefore, tho it may be neceffary and beneficial to in- 
dividuals, may be confidered az highly inaufpicious in 
a yung country, whoze conftitutions of guvemment 
are founded on the principle of equality, and cannot 
flurifh without mildncfs or manners and a general dif- . 
fufion of knowlege. 

In the agricultural improovments ,of the united 
ftates, there iz a remarkable difference, which mufl 
hav proceeded principally from the flavery of the futh- 
em. In Virginia and Maryland, I (hould queftion 
whether a tenth of the land iz yet cultivated. In New 
England, more than half the whole iz cultivated, and 
m Conne6Hcut, fcarcely a tenth remains in a wild (late* 
Yet Virginia haz been fettled longer than Ne^ Eng- 
land. 

I once heerd the Prezident remark, ** that from tha 
northern to the futhern dates, the agricultural improov- 
ments are in an inverfe proportion to the number of 
flaves." This remark, like the actions of that illuftri- 
ous kara£l:er, dezerves to be engraven on monuments 
of marble. Slaves hav no motiv to labor ; at leefl^ 
none but what iz common to horfes and cattle. Thej 
'want the only ilimulus that unites indudry with econ- 
omy, viz. the profpe(S of a permanent advantage from 
their labor. 

It haz been obzerved in Europe, that l^nd rented oil 
long leefesy iz better cultivated, than that which iz 
farmed on (hort leefes. A man vyho holds lands ia 
fee, will uze them to the befl advantage, for he expeds 
hiz children wil enjoy the benefit. A man who has& 
lands on very long leefes, haz neerly the fame mptivs 

tn ' 
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to improov them. Tenants for life wil make the moft 
of lands for thetnfelves ; but wil probably leev them 
in the moft impoveriAied condition. Ledees for a yeer 
hav few motivs to keep a farm in good repair ; and 
flaves are the worft cujtivaters on crth, az they hav the 
kcil intereft in the fruits of their labor. One yeman^ 
virho iz mailer of himfelf and hiz labors, and eets fub-^ 
ftantial jfood, wil perform the work of four ilaves. 

This iz not tl>e whole evil. Slaves not only pro<» 
Amcq lefs than freemen, but they wafte iv^r/ ; every 
flave, az Dr. Franklin haz rernarked in hiz Mifcella* 
neous wurks, being, from the nature of fituation^ a 
thuf^ In addition to this, wherever flavery exifts, a 
great proportion of inhabitants ace rendered indotent| 
and indolence iz followed by vices and difllpation. 
' Suppoze twenty thoufand men to do no produAir 
buiinefs ; what an immenfe di£Ference wil this mako 
in the cultivation of a (late and in the annual income* 
In New England every man does fome kind of bufi* 
nefs : In the futhern ftates, the proprietors of largi 
plantations do little or no buiinefs. The reezon why 
the planters make fuch a profit on the labor of their 
fiaves iz, that the fubfiftence of negroes iz not very ex- 
pen fi v. The northern yemanry not only require more 
dothing than the futhern, but they livon expenfivfood 
and drinks. Every man, even the pooreft, makes ufe 
of tee, fugar, fpirits, and a multitude of articles, which 
are not confumed by the laborers of any other coun- 
try.* • 

But 

• The conAimpfioh of beef in New England Iz the reezoft 
why the exports of that article do not exceed thoze of Ireland^ 
Moft of the laboring peeple in New England eet meet twice a 
day, and az much az their appetites demand. Suppofe eech 
perfon to eet but fix ounces a day on an average, which iz a ^ow 
eflimate, and the inhabitants oi New England confume more 
than Me hundred milii$n pounds of meet^ in a yeer. 1 do fiot 
know what proportion of this iz beef, but the greatcft part it 
beef and pork,k worth fwo pence^ and t'wo fence baffpeM^ a 
pound. By the bed accounts from Ireland, it iz probable thel 
inhabitants do not confume a twentieth part of the meet, con-» 
fumed in the northern fiutes, in proport ionte^ their nambert^ 

But 
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But however cheq> may be the fubfiftence of flaves^ 
labile every thing iz left to a mercenary unprincipled 
overfeer and to lazy negroes, a ftate wil never be wel 
cultivated. In autumn, 1785, a gentleman in Rich* 
xnond informed me he had juft carried fome mtnure 
upon a field to make an experiment for the firjl time* 
This {^&. wil hardly be beleeved in the northern fiates» 
In travelling thro Virginia, ftQta Alexandria to Will- 
iamfburg, and alfo to Petersburg, I faw not one mill* 
dam, except what confided of n:iere fand, thrown acrofs 
a ftreem. The idea of conftru6iing dams of timber 
and planks, laid fo az to make an angle of forty five oP^ 
fifty degrees with the horizon, that it might gain 
ftrength and (lability in proportion to the prefTure of 
the incumbent water, feemed not, at that time, to hay 
prevailed in Virginia. In a variety of particulars, the 
IIow progre^ c^ invention ia the futhern flatos, waft 
equally remarkable. 

Slavery iz an evil of the word kind ; this iz gener* 
t\\y acknowledged. But what reniedy can be applied I 
To liberate the flaves at once would be madnefs ; it 
would ruin both maders and flaves. To liberate theca 
gradually, and fuiFer the freed men to liv with th« 
whites, might giv rife t6 difcord and tumults. Colon- 
l2ntion, by a gradual exportation, iz an expedient thaC 
would be fafe and effe&ual, but cannot be put in exe-- 
cmion. The probability iz, that, in the lapfeof time^ 
the blacks wil all be blended with the whites ; this 
mixed race wil acquire freedom} and be the predomin* 

.ant 

^ut fuppoze they confume a tenth ; Jet the New £dgI«od.peoak 
p\& reduce the confumption of meet in the fame proportioi^ 
and they would fave ninety rnUHons for exportation. This aC 
two pence a pound makes the fum of tijjo million fi*ve hundred 
ihoufand dollars ^ which iza very handfome commercial income. 
Let the redu6tion proceed to «U kinds of food and clothing f 
let Qur commoti .peeple lit like the poor of Ireland in all re^ 
J^e&Sf and they would fave twice the fum. I would not rec- 
ommend this to my countrymen ; I wifh them to enjoy good - 
eeting and drinking. But I make the^e eliimates to Hiow them 
that they never wu hav much xvffr^ 5 for t}iey: «et. and/donlC 
all they ern. 
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ant part of the inhabitants. This event haz ta'^eil 
place in Spanifh America, between the.nativs and 
Spaniards ; and, to a great degree, in feme of the Weft 
India illands. The fame event iz rapidly taking place 
in the futhern dates. A propozition waz once made 
in the houfe of delegates, in Virginia, for granting the 
rights of freemen to the free blacks ; it was not car-^ 
ried ; but I do not fee how' any ftate can deny theze 
rights to blacks that hav the legal qualifications of 
property and refidence. This privilege once granted, 
/would facilitate the intercourfe between the whites and 
%Iack$, and haften the abalitiiMH^Miavery. 
' In the climate of the vjiit^^iit^ there are feveral 
particulars that dezcrv notice! Tnthe firft place, every 
ctrcumftancein the local pofition of Atlantic America^ 
concurs f render the wether variable. Theze dates 
extend thro fifteen degrees of latitude, in the tempe* 
rate zone ; confequently mud always experience the 
extremes of winter and fummer. Eveij part of this 
territory experiences fudden changes of wether ; but 
the moil numerous and violent changes, are between 
the 36th and 43d degrees of latitude, on the Atlantic 
coafl:. Within this diftrifl, the mod frequent varia- 
tions feem to be in Penfylvania and Maryland. Four 
months in the winter feafon, the wether in Penfylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, refembles the March wether 
in New England ; almoft every week exhibiting the 
varieties of jcold, heet, frod, fnow and rain. For two 
months in the fpring, and one in autumn, New Eng* 
land iz expozed to eederly winds and rain ; except in 
theze months, the changes of wether, tho fometimes 
iudden and violent, are not very frequent. The eeibi 
erly winds, which uzually bring rain, ceefe about the 
20th of May. 

The variations of wether in the united dates, arizing 
from the latitude of their fituatioh, are multiplied by 
their pofition on the ocean. Water in an ocean iz-of 
a very uniform temperature ; whereas land iz eeziljr 
hccted and cooled. This circumdance creates an ia- 
ctffAat conted between heet and cold, on an extenfiv 

' fee' 
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Uc coaft ; and of courfe an everlafting.variableneis of 
wiqds. ' This.iz true in all countries.. According to 
this theory, Atlantic America muA always hav avari* 
able climate. .... 

The fouth eeft winds from the ocean, falling upoii 
jhc continent at right angles with the (tiore, invariably 
produce rain ; the oppofit, or north weft winds, proceed- 
ing from the liigh lands in the back country, invariably 
produce cold cleer wethei^. North eeft winds, running 
parallel with the more« produce ftorms pf fnow in \vin- 
tefj, and loiig cold ftorms. of rain id fpiring apd autum« 
pui; moft violerit gales blow from the north eelij! A"* 
{butt> wefteriy wind foinetimes bring$ rain, and wheii 
it iirft blows in winter, iz chilly ; but it fobn moderates 
cold wether, and in fimtaier it iz the gmtle zepher oli 

the, poets. :. / ^'-- f. ... . 

Id fpeeking of winds, it iz necelwry to corrcflf a vul- 
jgar error* . It iz commonly faid, that tiorth weftwlpds 
contraft their coldnefs from the vaft lalces in the north 
weft regions of th^ united ftates. This iz an unphllo- 
fophical opinioa> for water alv^ays moderates the tem- 
perature of the air ; and it iz a. wel known faS thai 
the large lakes do ndt^ freeze at all ; fo.that if we were 
to feel the wind immediately after palling over them, 
we:fliouId find it always temperate. The truth iz, our 
Weilerly winds come from high mountains and high 
regions of the at mofphere,,wiiich are always cool* The 
toprof thebiu ridge, or firu rangebf mountains in Vir- 
jginia,. iz about four thbuland feet ^buv its bafe. Th«: 
top of the Aflegany or middle ridge^ which i^ the heTght 
bt land between the Atlantic and the- Miflifippi, tho 
hot fo far from its bafeV mufl be "^^^^ higher in the; 
atmofphere, Hovv far the bafe o^the blu ridge izabuv 
the furface of the ocean, h^^ not b&en ^fcertaiiaed ; .but 
fuppote it dve thoidand feet^ and th^ top of the Allegr 
any, two thoufand feet abuv the blu, ridge, and the 
^r^tel^ elevation of land iz, eleven thoufaiid feet abviv 
the waters of the. AtlantiGu , 

The airx^n. the tops of tHeze niouhtdins. iz rievct 
heeted to the degree it Uf in the Jo w countries^ The 
coldregibhs of the atmofphere are' much neerer to fucK 

A a hightS) 
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hi^hts^ than to a vaft extended phtn. Thus the tdjpi 
ormountalns are often cuvered with (how, when the 
land at the feet of them, iz fit fbr plowing. From thi 
regions of air abuv theze mountains, proceed the fe<« 
fene cold winds which fweep the Atlantic ftates, puri- 
fying the atmofphere and bracing the bodies cdP ani* 

I would juft remark here, that the ci&xiate of the 
iranf-alleganean country, wil never be exposed tA the 
frequent changes of stir and violent tenipefts which 
harra(sthe inhabitants of th^i Atlarttfc more. The 
force ^tid difagreeable ttkAs of eefterly inriods froay the 
ocean, are broken by the modntaihs ; tind thns norther* 
ly Winds wit be tem|>ered bv paffing ovet ^ the la^es ; 
Iffhile the futherly Windy ^f fee az Tefrdhmg m ftim- 
mer az on this eeflem coaft. Theze remarHsareiio^ 
Verified by fa<5>s j altho by being deered from fofc&Sj 
the country wil become m6re expbzed to variations of 
Wind. 

In the fecdnd place, \t iz obzervtible' thst the cKmate 
of America grows more variable, injifoporHon to the 
cultivation of the land. Every perron obijervcs this 
efFe£l of cleeriog the lands in rtie eeflem and middle 
ftates. The heet in Aimmcr, and the cold ^ winter, 
are not fo fteddy az formerly, * bemg interrupted by 
cool rains in ftmimer, and moderate Wtther in. wirjtcn 
.Our (l)rings and autum* are longer^ the former 'ex- 
tending into fummer, and the latter irttti winter. TThc 
caufe of this change li obvious : By ItVfcHitifg the fen- 
efts, we lay open the crth to the ftmi and it'becijtas 
more impreffible with heet and 'ccJdl" This circum- 
ftance muft mtiltiply changes of wether: Tb< culti- 
vation neceffar|^ to produce this* effea^ baz ptbceMed 
about one hundred miles from the Atlantic,, tyrperiiaps 
a little farther. But in VcrAiotit iitiS cither back-'lfer- 
tlements, the wether iz yet fted^dy V tfrtt BeiAglfew 
violent ftorms, efpeci^Ily in wintier. The inow 'h\h 
gently, and lies tilfpring; Whef-eas-ireer thp'AthntiCj 
moderate wether for three or foui^dayi; dra'warm fain, 
often i^veeps a^ay the fAow in JamirtiY ofFibruaijv 
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But altho the wether iz growing more variable from 
the cleering of lands, yet the falutary cffcfts of cuhiva- 
tion are vizible in the increefmg falubrity of the cK-^ 
mate. The agu and fever 12 a difarder that infeftj 
thoft new fcttlements. CiiftiVatibn wil totally remoov 
the caiifes of this diforder, from every traft of country, 
which iz capable ot being drained. Forty yeers ago, 
this difeefe prevailed in the ftate of Connefficut, in the 
f^cne manner it now does in Maryland. * But for 
twenty or thirty yeers paft, it haz hardly been heei;d of 
in the (late. Thicre are a few places expozed to the ef- 
fluvia of marihy grounds, ^here the dilorder ftil hifefts 
the inhabitants. 

Some parts <^f th6 futhern ftates can nbver be drain* 
fed J the land iz fo low that the iFrefties in the rivers, or 
the tides, are almoft conflantly cuvering it with waters 
Vegetable putrefa<9ion may be confidefedt tz fumifh- 
}ng the miafmata in any country ; and the greateft 
quantitieis of putrid efHuvia are exhaled from tends 
con(t<(ntIy exposed to a flux add reflux of water. 

But all cbuntrres, Except the very mojuntahous, when 
firft cleered, are infefted with intcrmittahts. Peeple on 
the fronteers of New York and Vermont, are trubbTed 
with it, cfpecjally in low flat trails of lahd. The 
furfaccof a wrldernefs iz cuvered withleevs and rotten 
Vvood ^ at the fame ttnie, it iz moift^ the rays of the 
fun being exchided by the trees. Tliefefore when 
pceple firft fettle in a wudemefs, th^ are not immedir 
ateiy attacked with intermittents. They muft lay open 
the furface of the erth to the ai^ion of beet and wind ; 
the noxiojus eiSJuvia then begin to rise, and wil infe(3: 
the air, til the whole furface of the efth iz^dry and 
fweetcned by the heet of the fun. The amazing dif- 
ference in the ftate of a cultivated and uncultivated 
fuff^ce of erth, vl deinonftrated by the number of 
fmall ftrctcms cf water, which are girted up by deering 
away forefts. The quantity of watir, faffing upon the 
furface, may be the fame ; but when land iz cuvered' 
V^itji trees and leevs, i,t retains the water ; when it iz 
deered, the water runs off Aiddeidy into the largjp 

A a a Areems* 
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Areems. It iz for tliis reezon that freflies in riverji. 
hav becurhe larger, more frequent, fudden and deflruc- 
tiv, ti\an they were formerly. This fa£l (hould be at- 
tended to by the fettlers in a hew country, that they 
may gard agaihft iiidden and extraordinary frefties in 
the ere<^op of. mills and bridges. 

It iz vulgarly Tuppozed that the wethet In Aiipme^ 
iz hotter in the fiithern dates than in the northern. 
Thi^ opinion iz not accurate. The truth is^ at par- 
ticular times, the northern ttfi\c$ experience a greatet 
degree of heet than iz ever known in the futhern. Id 
the fummer munths, the mercury in Farefllielt bfteii 
rizes, in the middle of the day, muph higher at Boftoh, 
than at Charleflon, in South Carolina. Thus in July, 
1780, the mercury roze to 90 '* or upwards ho tefs than 
fix claySj an4 once to 93^, in the vicinity of Bdfton -, 
mrhereas at . Charlfion, it roze but once to 8S^ during 
the fame munth» dnd biit foiir days to 87^. Befid^ 
the meteorological obzervations I hav, were made at 
^0(1911, at one o'clock, P. M. atid in Charlefton^ at twa 
o^cIock, when the heet iz ufually the greateft. Itl Au« 

Suit, the fame yeer, tHe mercury roze at Boftotl* fdUf 
ays to 96, an4 once to 95^ ; but in Cb2&*ldlori, it toz6 
but once to 89^. The remark thep ought tiat'tp be, 
that the heet at the iutliward jz grtatet i But tl\at it 
cantinus longer \ that iz, the aggregate qudiUit/ of. he^t 
in the futhern latitudes, exceeds' that itL the ilolthdrti; 
I hav taken fognle pains to afcertain the di^erdhce, and 
omitting decimals^ here giv the refu)t of niv enquiries.* 
The m^ decree of heet for the whole munth of 
July, 1789, ja Charlefton, South Carblinaj byTaren-^ 
neit's tnermometer, waz az foUoV^s : ' ' 

At 10 o'clocl^ P, M. 77 J "''"* ^*' ; U ' ' 



'-'■-' 



* I fay Bodon, but I bcleev the obrervailoos to be made ait 
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ft 

For* AUG U S T, 1789. 

At 6 o'clock, A.M. 75! 

At '.^ 6'<:lock, P. M* 83 >Totalmeqn7yneerly, 

At 10 o'clock, P. M. 72 3 

The meen degree of heet, at Sprlng-Mi!f, a few 
ipiles from Philadelphia, for Julyy wax 74. 

The meen d^ree of heet, at Bofton, for July, waz 
A t 7 o'cloc|c, A . M . 67 1 ^ • o neer- 

At I o'clock, P. M. 86 i j*9Wmeen7i neer- 

At 9 o'clock, P.M. 67J ^y- . 

For J UG U S T. 

At 7 o'clock, A. M. 62 ") 

At I o'clock, P. M. 77 {.Total meen 68 necrly. 

At 9 o'clock, P. M. 66 3 

Thcze faftsj tho they , cannot be tlvj foundation of 
^xa3 calculatipns, becaufe the obferva^ions were hpt^ 
made ^.t the fame hour of the day, and perhaps the^ 
thermometer^ werenpt exa£Uy alike or in tl\e fame lit- 
vationaz tp heet, the fadbl fay may flil eftabli()i the. 
iGollpwing conclufipti :; ' . 

That tho the n^iddle of the days in fumtper may be 
az warm and even waro^er in New England, than^ in 
Carolina, yet the nighj^^^rp much cooler.' 

In July^ the meen t^perature at Bofton, at fever\ 
o'clock in the morning, waz. f^yen. degrees lefs'than at 
Charleftoiv at fi^ o'clock* * At ppe o'clock, P. M. the 
meen heet at Bpftpn was^ w^thip three degrees of the 
jieet in Charleupn at tyyo o'clock. At ten o'clock at 
night, the meen heet at CharIefton,,waz ten deg^ee^ 
^buv that, at Boftpn at nine o'clock. TIv? meen tem* 
perature for the wj^de^nontb in Chlrleflppy ^exceeded 
^hat 'in Bofton,* fpyeii jd^rees. Similar r^m^rks may 
be made pf the munth otAujguft. 

Meen heet at Charkfton, for January, 1 789, 

At 7 o'clock, A.M. 50") 

At 2 . P. M. ^5 > Total-meen 52I; 

Atxo P.M. 523 

' ' At 
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At Boftoiii foir the Attit rtluntb* 

At 7 o'clock, A. M. 21 1 

At I • P. M. 29 >Totdl0»en ^5neerly. 

At 9 P.M. 24 J 

MeeniKct ^t Philadelphia, for Janusuy, 17899 3P^* 

Here we may remark, that alt-bo the meen heet of 
>^ew England, in the f^mmer munths, approaches 
i^ithin fi^ven, eight, or nine degrees of that in Charlef- 
ton^ yet • in winter, it iz lefs than ha^ the heet at 
Charledon ; the meen degree ifi Boflon being twenty 
five, and in Charlefton, fifty two. 

The meen teiriperatutc in Charkfton, for March, 
1789, waz about fixty one ; «nd in Bofto|i) for the 
fame muntli, a little lefs than thirty five, which it, tnore 
than half. In Penfylvania, the (zme muath, the meeq 
waz forty. 

So far az I am able to calcqlate on obzett^iti^s ii^ 

?iy pofleffion, I find the aggregate quanlKy of heet M 
oiith Carolina, for 9 vrtiolc ycer, it to fliaft in Kc^ 
England, %z twenty to deveri '; yet there *rc ftvertft^ 
iays almoft every ycer, when the .mercury m N*w 
England rizes higher ^t noon t)islh it eveir does Hi 
Carolina at arty time. This may be afcrftveA to tlh^ 
fcip^rlor length of the day^ in the rtortliern Itthndes. 

The heet of the fathern lathudfe it fiippo^ed t^ "pW)* 
^uce fev^fs ahd other fetal ^iforders ^hich fifcvafl ii| 
the'Carolinas and G^Drgla^ But* heet iz not verjr «ef- 
teti pernldbus, unlefs w^en operating ttpon a low, wet. 
ittarflijr JfuYl&ce of c^rth. AH hilly countries ^re helthy | 
Md the air of th^ iit<nmtah<:ms parts of Carditia, fw6 
i>f^three hundreil miles fi*om the fee,iz in general hivi-^ 
\>ri6ii^. But the diarfh-eiBuvia iz hot the only catrJb 
^fdifeeft^bad wata-izacauibthat ilwiuld Bdttyeh^ 
HoAed, 4Ad this abT>uitd$ m 'a Hat tocmitry ; ^erea^ 
the water on hjUs aYid tntnitltains iz generally Tfore, 
In a great nutnber of towj» to tbe fmhwaird 'oC the 
Delaware, and in fome to the tiorthward^ the want of 
p;ood water iz a capital inconvenience. 

On the whole, the climate of America iz az lalubri- 
pus^ ^7 t|iat pf any country in U^e fame fiate of cuiti* 
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yatioa. The Eurqpeaa naturalii^^ vfith nspre ijpken 
than knowlege, hav* condemned the climate of Ameri- 
ca, az unfavorable to animal growth and perfection i 
but if their ideas are founded on fads, the h&s pipil b^ 
taken from the pai)orhood of an Indigo plantation* 
America, like all r}cw CQuntries, haz been expozed to 
f^ertain annual epictemic difqrders ; but wherever the 
furface of the ertfa haz beep, ifor a few yeer§, cultivated^ 
thcze diforders hav ceefed tp rage. I am confident 
that Connedlcut, the mod cultivated Aatein the union^ 
}z now az heJthy az the fouth of France. I am conr 
fident that the inhabitants enjoy az general helth, an(^ 
liv az long. Az to fizc, no part of the world can boai 
pf larger and more robuft men than the northerfi 
^atcs. If I miAake not, the Englifh efiimate the mcea 
hight of their men to be fhejeet^feven irxhes ; but J 
am confident the aver<^e hight of the mpn in Nevy 
^ngland, iz not lefs th^xi five je£t nine, or ten inches. 

1 could wilh to afcertajn the difference in the wdghjL 
pi the atmofpbere at Boiloa apd CharleAon ; but haf 
iio obzervations on the barometer froin the httq: 
jpjace. THp diiference t^etween the weight at BoAoi^ 
and Philadelphia, upopi an average of thirty days, ap- 
peers to l)^ very tricing, ajtho at ^ny given o^y qr 
hour, it may be confiderable. 

. There are iboie curious fa^ls refpetHing the cpa(l 
pf North Americijf, which deserve notis. 

The MifTifippi iz a river of great length, rjunning 
from the high northern latitudes, in neerly a£)uth di- 
redion. It iz deep and rapid* It refembles the Nile 
in Africa, particularly in malup^ land wbere it iz di(- 
charged into, the ocean, fiythe mqfl accurate; pbzer* 
vations of Mr. Huchins and others, thediftance from 
the Balize to New Orleans, i;( fonf)eth]fig more than 
two hundred mites, the whole of which \z land form^ 
Jjy the difcharge c»f the river. The Nile, in the time 
j^f Herodotus, had formed cpnfidefable ilan^^ which 
were then inhabited. Theze ilans ftil exift, between 
the feveral channels by which that river iz difcl^arged. 
|t 1 z probable, that by an accurate calculation of the 

deicnt 
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flefeKt'of thef waten of the Mjflifippi, in certain places, 
taking into account the n}o{^ rapid and moft moderate 
flow, 'and afcertainipg the diftance'of the mouth from 
th^ moft northerly fourccs, we might find, to a tolera- 
ble degree of accuracy, the elevation of the land at the 
fources of that river; abuv the level of the ocean. 

Perhaps it wil be found that the mountains and 
lands at the north weft,^ are much hjgher in America 
than in the north of Europe. Iz not this probable 
firom the hight of the Allegany, and the rapidity of 
jthc river Miffiilppi ? And would not the faft, If propv- 
ied, in conjun£ti6n with other caufes^ which are wd 
^nown, fully account for the fuperior degree of cold in 
^America under th^ fame parallels? It izwel known 
'that there are no confiderable mountains to the north eeft 
T>f Great Brirain, thro Denmark, Sweden and Ruflia. 
' On. the Atlantic (hore of America, the Gulf Streein 
fZ acurious phenomenon. It iz however wel account- 
^yd for, on the fuppozAion that the trade winds drive 
the waters of the dcean weft ward into the fpacious 
gulf of Me}ficp, where meeting the coritinent, they arc 
Forced between the Bahama ilans and the coaft of 
Florida, and take their direSion alone the (hore of the 
tjnited ftates. Such an tmmenfetyody of waters^ flow^ 

}'ng at ^he rate of thrjpe miles an hour, * muft produeb 
nhumerable currents neer the (hore ; tor every point 
of land wil occafidn ity eddy, which wil bein propor- 
tion .tothe'Cii^tent of the point or cape from main coaft. 
Heflcc* the variety of currents,' in all direftions, be- 
tween the ftreem and the American coaft, whiqh are 
cfb'zijrved by our feemcn. *: ' ' '• 

•*• TTieze currents and eddies, ^t the fame time produce 
'ixii ddd'ioj the points of land ihootrng into the ocean. 
.The cape of Flprida it' probably produced between a 
yaft eddy df waters* in the Mexici|n gulf, and the ftreeth 
yhich flows between the (hore and Bahamas. For 
theory indicates that the principal body of water, car- 
ried alone the opanifti main, or between that and the 
Weft Indiallans, muft be forced to bend it^courfe on 
fhe Mexican fliore, and by the coaft of Weft Florida, 
^e thrpwn into a circular motion, fo az to form a vaf| 
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eddy to the futhward and weftward of Eceft Florid^. 
Where this \z met by the (iFeem, sk point of land muft 
ijeceflarily be formed. 

It iz not improbable that Cape Koman, Cape Fear, 
Cape Hatteras, and Cape Cod, may be foraged by fim* 
ilar currents, within the main Gulf Streem. A con- 
iiderabl^ extent of land on the coaft of Carolina and 
Georgia, appeers to be made by tiie walhing dowq of 
fand from the high country, and the wafhing up of 
fand by the Atlantic, whoze furges almoft inceflkntly 
beet the (hore. But this alone wil not account for the 
extenfion of points of fand, ten, fifteen or twenty leegs 
Into the oceap. 

It iz a faft that capes and promontories are more fre- 
quently h^rrafled with tempers, lightning and thunder, 
than other parts of the (hore or continent. This haz 
been remarked of New Ypr|^ and Cape Hatteras. Can 
a philofophical reczpn bp afllgned for this phenomenon? 
Perhaps there may be foipe attra£tiv power in land 
thus fituated ; and perhaps tempeds are generated by 
Ihe agitation pf the air, prodiiced by a flux ;^id reflux 
of water, or a variety of pppoflt currents. A florm 
hangs over Cape Hatteras, every day, for a (confidera- 
ble part of the yccr. 1 l|ay been witnefs to the fafl, 
for a number of days in fucceflion. This circumflanee 
increefes the terror of navigating^tb<|t|Co^fl;; otherwize 
fo formidable to feemen for flioals and breakers.* 

In examining the harbors of Nofth> America, wy 
find nipft of them prezent a channel or entfrfince neer- 
)y at right angles witl) the fliore. The entrance into 
moft of theni iz between the point$ of wc(l ^nd north. 
The entrance into Newport, iz the fafeft in America, 
and this iz almoA the only harbor in. the united flate^ 
Avhich can be made with a nbrthweftijrly wind; This 
circumftance iz highly favorable to (hips coming upon 
the.coaft in* winter. ' This barbof iz capacions enough 
t^o admit all the tliVefes' in Europe, aVid, if defenfible, 

may be the proper Portfmouth of America. 

•'»'•-»-■» * . 

* I once pafl^d the c/ipc ^^fi^ ^^'f.^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ break^ 
f rs, and fpuod but feven fathohis'of water.- 
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ThefoUdwht^ i% part of an '^ EJ/ayon the Dets of tht 

United S^ateSy" tvrittin in 1787, but mvtr before pub'^ 

hjhed. Th^ auejhon haz been ably difiujfeii in Gmgrefs^ 

and the proportion for a difcrimination between origined 

and purchajtng hmdtrs of ^erttficaies^ which J bad Jl art* 

idy without the proJpeSf offupporty haz been maintained 

by very powerful arguments in oUr federal Ugiflature. 

Az the qaejiton now appters fo- my mindy I JhouM vSti 

a^ainjl the propofttiony yet merely on the ground tbatfhm 

the manner in which the' certificates were iffuedy it iz 

in^offible to difcriminatey without multiplying the inflanca 

* of hdrdjhip and ir^ujiite. But I hav no mere douty that 

ugijlatures hav a right to interferey in certain extremei 

' cajesy andfujpendor counteraSf the operation of legal prin- 

^ cipleSy than I hav of any tevteled truth or intuitiv 

" fropoftion j and were it pojfibk to a/certain the original 

holders of certificates^ I conccev^ our legiflators could not 

^ hav nerlefied a provtfanfor their lojfesy without violate 

' " hrg thetr oathsy the con/Httition and public faith. The 

' following extrait iz pubhjhedy becaufe I am dejirous mj 

^pinion on this fubjrif Jhould be imnvn and recorded* 

RARTFOkDj M^ieH/ 1790. 

€h a DISCRIMINATION ictwttn the O^ 
RIGINAL HOLpEKS and the PUR- 
CHASERS of the CERTIFICATES ofthf 
VNITED STATES. 

Objection i. TJ'T iz faid that public faith require^; 

jT the payment ot the certificate^ ac- 
cording to contracl ; thiat i^, to the bearers. Let [mc 
aft: the men who contend for prooiile, what they roeeoi 
hy public faith ? Did the public ever promife to do 
TQng i The money waz du to men who erned it ; thei 
tnoncy waa not paid. * The fuH vahi afcprcflcd on the 

• - certifiutes^^ 
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cmiftcatesi^atKMlu^'iiMl die certificates were worth btit» 
a fourth) or fiaiia)^ ah eighth |)art of timl vahk • Th^ 
public (>iit>iftifed tte jctcdftora their full demands 1 hvft 
the^e promifes) st the sime of iflwng the ^ietlSfiaiteik; 
were adually worth but a fimiU part of . that dofiQand* 
Ouj^ht this <»%dicors tb ht difiaifibd withJdhiis pett of 
their flKmey^ atid then oompelled to piiy tht .fiin.valO: 
pf the certificates to their nabors v^o purcfaafed tho^^ 
at thtir oifiiteiu prioe ? If this ie r^i^ my ideaa- o£ 
jnftke are i^g. Public £uth iz. foppmed to be ibtttidr* 
ed 0n juftiee. The public eH|Bgod co dajufiice to lia 
creditors ; bat this Juiflice' jfcssk tiott been tioae |$ and k . 
appeers no me az plain as xht^ Ainia^ of the Ibii^ thtf: 
ir the eerti^cates 4K>ttld bie paid to the beaters, juttei? 
m/ not be done. The^ creditors at the time of cqii«-^ 
trt^ expeSitd t&rec^^ev^ geld aad filver, or foitietNaig 
fH]uivaletit 1 they hav teoecsfci neecfaer'xhe one nor die 
other. They receeved articles which wm 'i^rotth bo* 
a fourth partof thc^ demands ; -hr the remaiaider of 
their moriey^ the publiciz ftil their detor. . Pnbfio 
faith therdbns riquires^ that thedidl valiiof the alieo« 
ated certiikatas fli0«M Hit be paid to the bearer. It 
appeers to fiie ttat itae prittc^egjof equity, r^e^lintoi 
of law, (hould deoide thiai bnportant question. It im 
the defign of the cOAtiadi not the worih, which fiiolikl 
be putdued | for it mufft be rememfaered, that the. i!e« 
Sgn tyf ¥he public haz been eoiinierafied. The iueen^ 
tion of t!he puMic^ ttpteiS^ian the'oartificate^ has' 
been defeated by the )>iibKe ^icigences ^ andtopucfiit 
Aie words of tm engi^eHken^ ml now produce an icf^* 
lea whkh waxiiot i£m|;ii«d, ipttt. ^^^ 

In this ttMiOh She pubKc taz an undotitod Tight tto 
^linthe-c^vMenceiipflhedet^andforma fyflem ihat 
JBian be ^flb^id in the ^jfli^tion of juftice. if iha 
public Aippbae thatwyiyraKgclmtavter 
iM be 4Mad^ %h«y cetmAtf hafrnneht to attonpt k | 
for the efegeft of che'aTltffnipt would bepubHe jnftio^r 
Hhe ftkkkrs fm piaylng ttedet to the pmsm^hokfefs^ 
hfilv the fttnt'oifcseft in view, tui^U^l fmth^ i»t thchr 
ideijs of this faith| feeoi to be derive from the {ndioi 

of 
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of other nations, the fituation of who^e.dets -bears vtie^ , 
little analogy to^that of oUrs. They therefore advance 
an argument againft their own cauze ; for the faith of 
the public iz prezerved by fulfilling /^/^^n/i^/i, rather 
than the w^ri^, of the contrail* 

•Every dollar of old continental currency, promifes a 
Spanifh milled dollar. This promife waz founded, on 
the fuppo7.ition that the valu would be neerly the fame, 
pr waz defigned to prezerve the valu. But the depre- 
eiation of that currency, by the enormous fum$ in cir- 
culation, rendered the fulhlment of the promife im- 
pradicable ; and had it been attempted, it vvould.hav 
thrown the united dates into confufion. The rederap^ 
tion of the bills, at their nominal valu, would hav donQ 
juAice to a few, whoze money had depreciated in their 
hands, but would hav ruined fifty times the number. 
Thoze. who lo(l their property by continental bills» 
ought to be indemnified, if the perfons and fumsjoll 
could be afcertained ; but this iz imppfiible. .. I'he cafe 
of the certificates iz different. Theze are promiflbry 
notes, exprdTmg the ftims du, and the.perions ns^mes to 
whom they were given. If in.fome inft4u:);;e$ fhe pur- 
chafers hav returned alienated certificates to th^ office, 
and taken out new ones'jn theirown name$, (lU the, 
public books may remedy this inconvenience- 

2< But it iz (aid the creditoxs of th« public p^rtecl 
with their certificates voluntarily. It wa* at .their owr\ 
option, whether to keep them or not \ at\d if they choze 
to alienate them at a difcount, the public iz no| refpon- 
iible for the lofs. ^owes B lopl. he cannot mak^ 
immediate payment, . but haa^ property to fecure B^ 
who takes a promiflbry note. B wants the mon^j and 
rather than wait for >f 'i ability to pay it, he affigns the 
note to C for 5ol. In this cafe, ^cannot refufe to 
pay the full fum of i col. becaufe C gave but fifty foe 
the note. This reezoning iz applied to the cale of the 
public det .; and yet a fkool boy ough^ to beafhamed 
pf the application. The cafe iz.not parrallel, and ^e 
reezoning i^ defe<5liv and inapplicable in every particH* 
for, ' • ' •>.... '.. -^ 
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In the firft cafe, it iz not tru that the alienation o( 
the certificates waz a voluntary aft ; bu^ in moft cafes^ 
Waz an aft of necelfity. Moft of the original creditors 
were ether rich men who loaned money, or poor niert 
who did perfonal fervice. In many inftances, thozfe whd 
loaned money, loaned all their eflatcs ; and when they 
found no provizion made for paying the intereft, oi* 
when the mtefeft Waz paid in paper of l^fs valu fhan 
fpecie, they wefeieft ddftitute of the meens offubfift- 
^ce. Some of thete hav been obliged to parr with 
their certificates at a great lofs. ' But a large numbcf 
of creditors were poor peeple, who had little or n<> 
property, but their certificates, who had performed fer-- 
vice, and wefe'under a heceflity of negociating them on 
az good terms a? they could. Moft of the alienatiohi 
hav therefore been a neceflai*y confequence of publi<; 
delinquency. Many of the creditors hav experienced 
a degree of diftrefs-, which, in a court of chancery^ 
^^'ould entitle therii to a confideration and redrefs. 
When a number of loffes iz fo great az to dFeft the 
public, the l^giflatufe then becumes a court of equity^ 
where the fufferers muft feck reparation. The legal 
principle muft be fufpendcd, and fpecial prdvifion* n>ade 
for this particular cafe. Thoze creditors who wert 
able to keep their certificates, hav generally done it, and 
'dri every principle are entitled'to' the full nominal valii^ 

In ^he fecond place, the cafe of an individual afligncd 
bf a bond wil not apply ; for 5, in the fuppo^itiori^ 
takes the bond voluntarily. \^j the dettor, haz prop^ 
crty, and it fz optional ^ith J?,- whether to bring a fuit 
.for the money, recover a judgement, and take 'j/*# 
property, or take a bond on intef^ft." This \f. general- 
ly the cafe with individuals, but not with the public 
creditors. Thez^ hav no alternativ 5 they, muft take 
promifes, which* the fubjeft cannot compel the public 
to fulfil^'wheh thtf money iz Wanted. In another pafj^ 
ticular, the two .cafes are widely different; yf, :5, and 
'C, are three diflina perfons. Avl the dettor, and it \% 
indifferent whether he pays ihedet to B or C. But 
when B haz fold the nOte for half the v4Iu, he cannoc 

be 
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be called iipoii'foF the money, nor for any part or it. 
Is the other c^e, the creditors and the public are» in 
fofloe mezure, the fame perfon. The fame perfons 
frl^ looze their (H'operty k^ public delinquency, are af- 
terwards taxed to pay their proportion to the purchaC- 
tr$» But I wil for a moment fuppose the two cafe^ 
e^ai^y fimilar ; for I am willing to gjlv my antagonifb 
the faired field of argument ; and what conclufion can 
be drawn in favor of piling the certificates to the bear<» 
trs I Can that reezoning be juft which draws genera} 
confequences fcom particular propozitfons ? SucK bad 
logic ought not to impeech a nrmn's heart ^ but it caii 
d^.yery little honor to biz head. • 

Do men, who re^zon in this maaner^ confider that 
t principle with refpet^ to individuals, may be perfe<ft- 
lyjtifii and yet purfued to a certain degree, it may b&r 
Come entirely ftlfe i That the fame principle which 
may be good in a certain degreci may, in the extreme 
beciime criminal, i% tni not only in piriitics, but }n th^ 
nutural and moral fydems. Heet and water, prouduce 
Vegetables ; but too large portions of either, deftroy 
plants. Every paffion, natural to man, i^^ .good ^n it- 
felf, and the wurk of a perfedly wife being ; but any 
paffion indulged to a certain degree, becumes criming 
Had deilrutSiiv to focial happineis% - Self-love, the fpring 
of ail action, and ia the tru (ienfe of the word, th^ 
moft neceflary prineiple in creation^ when it becumes 
Qxceffiv, iz z%, criminal apd pernicious, az the moft 
malignant paflion. £eting and fleeping^re e0'eatial to 
h^h ; but beyond a certain degree, they are hurtful, 
md may b^ fatal to the human body* 

la politices; the.greateft po0iblegood i« the end of 
guvernment. Any principle^ which may be tni, in 
fMTticular inAtn^es, bu^ which, when extended to the 
fXiblic, does not produce the gr^ateft goo^ to foci^, iz 
certetnly falfe in Inflation. ^ A law which ipay be 
good and ntctSSaWy in a icommunityy may ftil bear 
tord (upon individuals. This iz gen^r^lly tm of all 
Jaws. If a man: takfisaiBiQteof another, ^pd fells it for 
]ialf its valu^heha^.ai^remtdyinJUW) Qor ought the 

^ law 
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!4w to make provifion for hiz c^ ; for laws are, itf 
thek nature and Q(e»general ; they do not defend ta 
particular cafes. Tne reezon fe obvious. Wer^ 
law^ to notice every ineonvenience, which may flow 
from their operation, they would* prodiKe confti^lioa 
rather than drder^ and tKcafion greater injuries to 
the public, than would refult from the loifes of indi- 
Viduals. But when fu(rh particular lofTesbecume gen- 
eral, the principle looses its force* Sufferings^ muki** 
plied to a certain number, became public, and then te^ 
ic^uire the interference of the legiilature. If a man ia 
in det, and cannot pay, he tz at the diipofal of the law | 
the law cannot be fufpended ner relaxed for hiz par- 
ticuhr benefit. But when the body of a peeple becumc 
involved, the public fafety requires a fufpenfion or re- 
Kaxatkm of law. If an mdiyidual fettles upon land o£ 
another man^ he It confidered az a trefpafler, and i^ 
Kable to an ejeftment. But let thirty thoufand meri 
fettle thus upon land that iz not their owil, and a wi2ce 
legiilature wil confirm them in their poflcffions. Nc» 
ceflityfor general good, ih fuch cafes, fu^ends the op- 
eration of legal right, or rather changes private rongi 
frtto publh fight Or to exprels the idea differcntay ; 
When evHs are increefed and extended to a certain dt* 
gre6, it iz better to let them remain, than to fHk the 
mppKcation of a violent remcdv. Inftances of tfii» 
kintF ocevit fo fjhequently, that it izneedlefs to multiprf 
examples. Nothing betrays greater weeknefs, than 
the reezoning of peepic, wfeo fay, if a principle iz jbffi^ 
it extends to all'cafeff. I fhould liowever be very ufi* 
happy to hav fuch rtien for my fegiflators; ft may bd 
iaikcdi where iz the line of diftinftioii ? I krfwer,. it 
may be impoffible to determin. Where the right ends^ 
tnd the nw^ b^ins ; where the- legal principle fhouln 
ceefe to operate, and i^ral legiflativ interfercticfe be- 
eomtcs^ neccfTary, it may be diffici^ft to diifeiivier ; but 
the extreme iz always obvious. Whenever thie opedt^ 
tiori of a receeved maxim or principle givs general un- 
eafinefs, it iz a dernfonftrativ proof mat it iz rong ; 
that tf produces public evil i ind- a wize legiflaror wi} 
' reftrain 
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r^flrain the operation, or eftablifh a different- principl^^ 
On the fuppozition ^hereforjB that the prefent holders o% 
the public det, are precifely in the fituation of the af- 
fignees of bonds^ ftil the principle wil not apply nor 
warrant the fame conclufion . in bot(i cafes ; because 
we cannot reezon from particulars to generals, -efpecial-- 
ly on political fub^e£Js. 

Suppoze the original creditor^, to be five, and th^ 
prefent holders two \ mdre than half the number of 
creditors hav lod the money which waz due to them ^ 
the lofs 2kSt&s them in the firfl in(lancc>.ar|d the hcvy 
taxes which are neceiTary to ^preciate the certificates 
in other hands, double their injuries and, complaints^ 
Thezeloozing creditors hav an idea that they are real- 
ly cheeted, and their murmurs foment that popular 
jealoufy which iz ever bizzy to check large and fudden 
f evolutions of property. The certificates fa^ into the 
hands of rich men, at a great difcount, and t^e body 
of the peeple fay, ^' we wil not fufifer our own loiics to 
enrich our wclthy nabors.'* . . i. 

This outcry, it iz faid, proceeds from a levelling 
principle, which aims to deftroy all difiindioa of rank 
and property. But .in the prefent cafe, the popular 
complaints proceed from equitable principles ;.nor do 
I know of any inftanpe of public jeloufv, excited by atl 
gcquizition ot property in the courfe ot honeft incfiray. 
Fortunes may be fuadenly raixed in private buGneu^ 
by commercial fpeculations, arid no notice taken of tha 
event.; but when public delinquency ^hax throw^ nuoir 
berlefs advantages injto the hancls of a particuJaj' ^cI^Ts 
of men, which the peepte know are made at their own 
expenfe, it izimpoffible that they mould behold fucha 
change of property^ without queilioning the propriety 
of it, and thejuflnefs, of the principle by i^hiphit i% 
defended. When the coo^cnpn fenfe of manjcind i2 
oppozed .to fuch a ct^ange, it ought to Jbe confidefeii ai 
^^ood proof that it iz not juft. : - - • 

Whatever conclufions therefore may bedraw^ f^ool 
a principle, eftablilhed in courts of Zt?!^;, or among na« 
tions in diffeiceat.circumftances, tlie public lede of 
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jufticc xnuft^ after all, decide the queftion* A lawyer 
may wurk himfelf up to convi&ions, in wire- drawing 
principles ; \ut hiz reezohing iz oppozed to the fenfe 
of mankind. Peeple may not be able to difcuver the 
fallacy of the reezoning, biit thdy can feel it. They 
may ht Jilenced, but cannot be convinced. 

One grain of common fenfe iz worth a thoufand 
(Cobweb theories ; and however peeple may be abuzed 
for refining upon juftice, we rarely find them generally 
difpozed to do rong. 

The domeftic det of Aiherica fumi(hes ^ hew enl ill 
the hiftory df finance. We hav no examples to fol- 
low ; we niufi purfu fome praiElicable fyfiem^ with out 
ieyes invariably fixed on public jufticei I know it vt 
faid that the original creditors can purchafe certificates 
now, at the fame or a lefs price than they took foif 
them. But this iz not (lri£tiy tru. Individuals might 
purchafe at a low rate ; but a general demand for^them 
would raize their valu much abuv their current valu at 
any paft period : For it (hould be confidered that hith- 
txto the fellers hav been numcirous, and the pur-> 
chafers, few ; that iz, a full market, with little demand 
for the articles. Reverfe the cafe. Let the fdlers be- 
cume the purchafers ; the demand would at once raizd 
the valu of the certificates neerly to the face of them. 

But if the certificates were to pafs at their prefent 
low valu, few of thoze who hav alienated them, could 
re-purchafe i for the £lme iieceffity which obliged them 
to fell at a lofs, how prevents theii'repurchafing. Pee-* 
pie hav not grown rich fince the revolution \ efpecially 
thoze who were faithful in the fervice bf their coun^i 
try; At any rate it iz to be wiflied that the certificates' 
might ceefe to circulate az dbjeAs of fpiteulation« 
They are a Pandora's box to this country. 

Almofi the whole adliv fpecie of the country iz em- 
ployed in fpeculation. Laws prohibiting ufury^ re- 
firain the loan of money, while the certain profits of 
fpeculation amount to five or ten times the legal in* 
tcreft. No mon^ can be borrowed 1 no capitals can 

Bb kt 
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The mod criticcal period of life, in this refpeA, M 
the age of puberty, which iz ufually between thirteenl 
and Seventeen, or eighteen. Before tliis period, you 
are very much in the poifin: of parents or mafters, and 
if the]b^i(h to fee you ftrong and robuft, they wil feed 
you with coarfe fubdantial food of eezy digeftion. But 
at fourteen yeers old, yung perfons are capable of exer- 
cifing their reezon, in fome degree, and ought to be in- 
ftruffed in the mode of living, httt calculated to fecure 
hchh and long life. It iz obzervable that yung per- 
fons of both (exes grow tall very rapidly about the age 
of thirteen, fourteen, fifteen or fixteen ; but they do 
not acquire mufcular ftrength in du proportion. It 
ihould then be the bizzinefs of yung petfons to aflift 
nature, and ftrengthen the growing frame by athletic 
cxercifes. 

Thoze perfons who leed a fedentary life, (hould pfac- 
tis fome amufement which requires conGderable exer- 
tion of the lims ; az running, foot ball, quoit ; taking 
care not to injure themfelves by too violent exertion i 
for this would defect the falutary purpofe of fuch exer- 
cizes. But the exercize I would moft recommend,- iz 
ftncing ; for the art itfelf iz highly ufeful at times, and 
the pradlice tends more to render the body firm and 
vigorous than almod any exercize whatever. It braces 
the mufcles of the arm, fpreds the breft, opens the 
chell to giv the lungs play ; an eSefl of great . confe- 
quence to perfons about the age of puberty^ For, az 
waz before obzerved, perfons of this age, (hoot up very 
faft ; the body grows tall, but narrow ; the mafs of 
ileih and blood iz increefed much fafter than the tone 
.of the veflels and mufcular (Irength ; the. cheft iz two 
narrow for the lungs to perform their office, and the 
blood veflels hav not fumcient elafticity to produce a 
brifk free circulation \ the fyftem iz often too week to 
carry on the necefTary fecretions of the juices ; and the 
confequence of the whole iz, an obftruded circulation 
produces ulcers upon the lUngs, which bring on a de* 
cay, or fome infirmitiesof body, which laft for many 
yeerS) and not unfrequently for life. 
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To avoid theze ills, much exercife of the arms and* 
body iz not only ufeful, but neceilary ; aqd when it iz 
not the lot of yung perfons to labor, in agriculture qir 
mekanic arts, fome laborious amufement (hould -be 
conftantly and daily purfued az a fubftitute, and none 
iz preferable to fencing. A fencing fkool iz )>erhaps 
az neceflary an inftitution in a college, az a profeflforr 
fliip of mathematics ; for yung men ufually enter col- 
lege about the age of puberty ; and often leev a labori- 
ous occupation, to commence a fedentary life, at the 
very time when labor or other exercize iz the mod 
neceiTary to giv firmnefs and vigor to their conftitu- 
tions. In confequence of this change and an academ- 
ic life, they often run up into long, ilender, eiFeminate 
bodies, which a flight cold may throw into a confump- 
tion ; or by intenfie application to books, add, to a de^ 
bilitated frame of body, a week nervous fydem, which: 
keeps them always dying, tho it may not end life til 
old age. * 

Dancing iz an excellent amufement for yung peeple, 
efpecially for thoze of fedentary occupations. Its ex- 
cellence conlifts in exciting a cheerfulnefs of the mind» 
highly eilential to helth ; in bracing the mufcles of the 
body, and in producing copious perfpiration. Az the 
two firft efFefts are very vifibly beneficial, they are the 
fubje(£t of common obzervation ; but the lad, which 
iz perhaps the moft generally beneficial, iz rarely men- 
tioned. 

Experience haz led me to the following ideas on 
this fubjed. Our bodies are fo confiituted that a large 
portion of the juices Ihould be thrown off by infenti- 
ble perfpiration ; nor can the procefs be abated without 
'danger, nor wholly obfiruded without occafioning dif- 
eefe. The body muft perfpire, or muft be out of or- 
der. A violent cold iz a fudden obfirudlion of the 
procefs, which throws the matter, intended for evacua- 
tion thro the pores of the Ikin, back upon the inteJflHis^ 
taking the word, not in a tecknical, but in its original 
extended fenfe. All that iz neceflary to cure a cold, 
\yhich iz not attended with fymptoms of inflamation, u 

%9 
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to open the pores of the body ; which may hp Aottthj 
bracing, az by drinking cold water, which eiccites cir-** 
culation by its tonic power ; or by rdaxingthe jyfteOi. 
az by the warm bath and warm teas. The rarft wa 
anfwer, where the body haz vigor enough to giv the 
tonic its full effed ; but iz not fo efficacious, nior fo 
generally pradlicable az the laft. It iz Mt b eesy to 
force thro a wall, az to open, a gate. 

The common houfe-wifely rerrtedies, confiding of 
butter or other oily fubftances, niix^ with'^rits,' 
ufually hav no effeA upon a cold, or a bad Oite. r Ian- 
neU warm teas, or fimple warm water, hav the beft ef- 
fed in relaxing ; but if they fail Of producing a perlbi- 
ration, the patient (hould hav recourfe to eiefcne. 
Dancing in a warm room, or other violent exerafe, 
wil generally throw a perfon into, a copious fwet In a 
few minutes ; and this, two or three times repeetedj 
vril ufually releey the perfon, however obftiddfe the 
cold. If every thing elfe fails, the warm bath IhOiild 
be reforted to az an almoft infallible remedy. 

But there iz another fpecies of ob(hii£ted per%ifa-> 
tion more dangerous perhaps than fudden colds,' be- 
caufe lefs perceptible ; I meen, that which proceeds 
fix)m a week habit of body. JVVhenever the tOrte of 
the veflels iz loft, the circutation of the blood becomes 
languid, the animal heet iz dimini(hed, and the fyftem 
haz not ftrength fufficient to throw off the per^rabte 
matter. The confequence iz, the (kin becumes dry 
and rigid, and the perfon ufually feels a dull pain in hiz 
hed and the back part of hiz neck. Wimen, literary 
men, clerks, &c. are moft expoeed to theze fymptoms. 
The remedy for them iz, tree perfpiration ; but the 
moft effedlual remedy iz dancing, or other Vigorous 
exercife, which increefes, at the fame time, animal 
keet arid the tone of the veflels. Dancing indeed 
unites to theze, the other advantage of cheerfuTnefs and 
good fpirits, which iz of Angular ufe to peifons acciif- 
tomed to clofe application to bizzinefs or contemplation. 
The only caution to be obzerved iz, not to go into the 
cold air, without confiderable additional clothing. 

In 
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In caiiis wliere perfonis cannot hav recourfe to (ianc- - 
ing or other exercize in a warm room, the warm, bath 
may be uzed to great advantage. At firft thought, one 
would imagin, diat the cold bath (hould be prcfcrLbe4 
for giving tone to a week fyftem ; but qn refle(3tion/ 
this would appeer to be generally, tho not always haz-. 
ardous. The truth tz, a general relaxation of the body 
checks perfpiration ; arid the iirft effed of cold, in fuch 
cafes, iz to brace the exterior parts of the bc^y, andL 
throw the offending matter, lodged in the ikin by the 
debility of the fyflem, back upon the lungs, or other 
interior parts. If the fyftem haz ftrength enough, or 
can receev enough by the operation of cold, to forcp 
open the pores and produce a copious perfpiration, the 
cold bath wil hav an excellent efFe^:. But when the 
perfon iz of a week frame, the experiment iz extremely 
dangerous* The fafeft remedy iz the warm bath, which, 
remooves the obAru<^ing matter by a gentle relaxation' 
of the furface ^ thus enabling the veffels to recuvec 
their tone, in a degree, and keep^up a bri(k circulation.' 
The warm bath then iz the moft fafe and efficacious 
remedy for obftruSed perfpiration, occafioncd by de- 
bility ; and this iz an evil to which all fedcntary peeple 
are expozed, and by which moft of theqi fuffer. 

I hav been often fuprized that the moderns hav fa 
generally negle£ted the meens of preserving helth, 
which were uzed by the ancients. A little attention 
to the ftruflure of the human body, and the effecl of 
}ieet and cold upon it, led the ancients to the obvious 
and alrnpft infallable mcens of garding themfelves from 
difeeze. Their method waz to bathe almoft daily; 
and then oil their bodies. By baching they kept their 
perfpiration free, and their bodies of courfe^ in vigor and 
clenly ; and by the ufe of oil, they fecurcd the body 
fropi the fatal efre£i;s of fudden cold. In the later 
ages of Rome, warm baths indeed became a luxury^ 
and were uzed to excefs ; but this waz only an abufe 
of a good thing, the excellent effects of which ha4 
j)een experienced for ages. The negleft of the famt 
me^ns, of jpreventing difeefe, haz obliged the moderi^ 
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to hav rccouife to phyfic, a fubftitntCy 
and trublcrome, and not always effefhid.* 

Whether in bizzinefs or amufementt let your whols 
condud be guided by temperance. Are yoa ftodents i 
Eet moderately, and let your food be of the nutritiv 
kind, but not oily, high feefoned and indigeftibie* 
Drink but little, or rather no diftilled liquon ; wine 
and fermented liquon are much to be prefierred. A 
good cup of tee, iz fometimes a cordial ; coffee may 
be uzcd freely ; but the conftant ufe of hot liquors fid^ 
dom fails to debilitate the fyllcm and impair the dige& 
tiv powers. 

Whether you reed or rite, accuftom youridvcs ta 
ftand at a high defk, rather than indulge an indolent 
habit of fitting, which always weekens, and fometimes 
disfigures the body. The neerer you can keep every 
part of the body to an eezy ftrait pofture, the more 
equable wil be the circulation of the fluids ; and in or- 
der to giv them the moft unconftrained flow to the ex- 
tremities of the lims, it iz very ufefol to loofea thoze 
parts of drefs that bind the lims dofely. 

There iz another kind of temperance which I would 
varmly recommend i that iz, temperance in ftady. 
Little does a helthy robuft yuth refle£t upon the deiiii 
cate texture of the nervous fyftem, which iz immedi- 
ately affe£ied by clofe mental application. The fill) 
fed mufcular man may fpum the caution, that warns 

him 

* It iz evident, from the nience of all ancient monumentSi^ 
that the heeling art waz not cultivated, and fcarcely known 
among' the old Romans. For feveral ages from the bildin^ of 
Konie, there iz hardly any mention made of a phyficuui. 
Pliny relates, that Rome fluriflied, ta hundred yeen, without 
phyiicians ; th^t ia» t))^ profefiion waz not honorable, being 
f onfxned to fervants or other low karjidlers, In Seneca's time^ 
many of thezc had acquired eftates by the bizzinefs ; btit the^r 
were ftil held in no eftimation. ** Bona in arte medendi hu- 
miUimifque quibus contingere videmus." After the cooqueft 
0f Greece aiid Afia, the manners of the Romans were cor<r 
rupted by the luxuries of tlie eeft ; difeefes multiplied, and thf 
practice of phyfic became more neceflary and more reputable ; 
but the art of furgery waz not feparatea from that of medicib;^ 
ill the times of the emperon, - s 
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him againft the danger of hypocondriacs ; but it iz 
next to impolfible that the bard ftudent, who cloflets 
hioifelf feven or eight hours a day, in deep meditation, 
fhould efcape the deplorable evil, which makes men 
valetudinarians for life, without hope of a radical cure, 
and with the wretched cpnfolation of being perpetually 
laughed at. 

Four hours of uninterrupted ftudy in a day iz gen* 
erally fufHcient to fumifli the mind with zz many ideas 
az can be retained, methodized and applied to pra&ice ; 
and it iz wel if one half of what are run over in this 
time are not loft. It may fometimes be neceflary to 
ftudy or reed more hours in a day ; but it wil az oftea 
be found ufeful to reed lefi. 

When you exercize at any diveriion, or go into 
company, rorget your ftudies, and giv up yourfelves en- 
tirely to the amufement. It wil do you no good to 
leev your books behind, unleis you difmifs your atten- 
tion or train of thinking. Attend to experience. 
You find it very fateeging to (land, fit or even to lie 
in one fixed pofture, for any length of time, and change 
affords releef. The fame iz tru of the mind. It iz 
neceflary, if I may indulge the expreifion, to change the 
pozition of the mind ; that iz, vary the train of 
thought ; for by a variety of ideas, the mind iz releev- 
cd, in the fame degree az the body by a change of pof- 
ture. 

When you reed, always endevor to reed with fome 
particular obje£l. You wil find many books that 
ought to be red in courfe ; but in general when you 
take up a treetis upon any fcience, or a volum of bif* 
tory, without a view to inform yourfdf of fpme par-^ 
ticular in that wurk, you are not likely to retain what 
you reed. The objeft iz too general ; the mind iz 
not capable of embracing the whole. For infiance, if 
you reed Hume's England in courfe, with defign to 
acquaint yourfelf with the whole ftory, you wil find, at 
the end of your labor, that you are able to recolledl 
pnly a few of the moft remarkable occurrences ; the 
j^reateft part of the hiftoiy haz efcaped you. But if 

■ vou 
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you confine yourfdf to one paint o/bi/loij it a time, fbr 
exaniple, the life and policy of Alfred, or the account 
of Mary, queen of Scots, and reed what every author 
you can lay your hand on, haz faid upon that fubjefiv 
comparing their different accounts of it^ you wil ion- 
prefs the hiftory upon the mind, (6 az not to be eezily 
effaced. Law ftudents fliould attend to these vci- 
marks. 

There iz another kind of temperance of more con- 
fcquence than thoze mentioned, viz. temperance in 
plezure : For to all the perfonal evils of an ezcciliv in- 
dulgence of the animal appetite, we may add innumer- 
able evils of a moral and focial nature. No inter-* 
courfe fhould take place between the fexes, til the body 
haz attained to full flrength and maturity. In this re- 
fpefl, ancient barbarous nations hav fet an example, 
that ought to make modems bluih for their effeminacy 
of manners, and their juvenile indulgences. The cdd 
Germans accounted it (hameful and difreputable for 
yung men to hav any interoourfe with the other fex, 
before the age of twenty.* To this continei^be were 
they much indetted for tlieir mufcular . bodies, thdr 
helth and longevity. But fuch an abflinence firom 
plezure waz not maintained by law ; the Gcfrmana 
knew that pofitiv prohibitions would be ineffe£hial to 
reflrain this indulgence ; they had recourfe to the onjy 
certain method ; they npde it diJhonorabU. How di^ 
ferent iz the cafe in modem times ! So far iz debauch- 
ery from being fcandalous, that it iz frequently the; 
boail of men in the firft offices of fhte ; and a karac- 
ter of lioentioufhefs iz little or no objedion in a can- 
didate for preferment, f 

0{^)ozed 

* Qui diutiffimd impuberes pernianferunt, maximam inter 
fiios fenznt Uudem : H6c ali ftaturam, ali vires, nerrorc]»e 
confimnri putant. Intra annum vero xx ferainae notitiam 
hahuifle, in turpiiCmis habent rebus.— —^Gefkr De Bel. Gal* 
lib. 6. 19. 

f The ancients were wiferthan thexnodems inimiinyre- 
fytda ; and particulariy in reflcauning certain vices by ^niottp 
nther than by fofitifv injunSims^ duelling and profane fwear- 

ing 
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Oppozed to plffion SUid to fk!fe pride, cautioti tvil' 
perhaps be unavailing. But m€n who wifli for per- 
manent happinefs, mould be perfuaded to take the 
meens for feciiring it* Wil you then run the rifle of 
erly indulgence in illidt plczure ? Some of -you may 
efcape the evils which generally follow ; but the -ehanc- 
es are againft you* In nrfte t7St% of ten, you wil de- 
ftmy the vigor of your bodies, and thus impair the 
ability of enjoy noent byexcefs; or what iz an addi- 
tional evil, you wil cohtraA dtfeefe. What iz the ton- 
fequcnce ? Eether your tafle for the vileft plezurefs wil 
grow into habit and niake abandoned rakes of you, 
averfe to the lAnocent enjoyments of the married life, 
and of courfe bad members of fociety 5 or you wil 
perhaps nfiarry amiable wimien, i;<rith your ftrength and 
helth impaired, and your miftds debauched, fickle^ 
prone to jeloufy.- In this cafe, you ate neether fccure 

of 

ing are prohibited by the Isms of mofi: countries ; yet peaaU 
ties hav no ef{c6l in preventing the crimes, whiiil they are not 
followed by lofs of reputation. Vices Avliich do not inlmedi- 
ately a^e^ the lives, honor or property of men, which are not 
ma Id infe, which are eezily conceeled, orWttich are fupported 
by a principle of honor or reputation, are not reflrainable by 
law. Under fonie of theze defcription fall, duelling, profane 
fwearing^ gambling, &c. . To check fuch vices, public opinion 
muft rcnoer tfferfi ipfembus.* Thoze who hav the diitribu- 
tion of honors and offices^ may^ reftrain theze vices by making 
tlie commiflion of them an infuperable bar to preferment.^ 
Were the Prezident Sitid the executivs of, the fevexal dates, to. 
be az particular in enquiring whether candidates for offices 
are given to gambling, fwearing or debaucheries; whether they 
hav ever given or receeved- a cnallenge, or 'betrayed an inno- 
cent female ; az they are in eniquiring whether they are men 
of abilities and integrity ; and would they, with undeviating 
refolution, profcribe from their favor and their company, ev- 
ery man whoze kara£ler, in theze particulars, iz not unira« 
pecchable, th^y would diminifh tlie number of vices, exclude 
fome wholly from fociety, banifti others from genteel company, 
and confine their contagion to the herd of mankind. But 
where iz the man of elevated rank, of great talents, of tin-' 
iliaken firmnefs, of herok virtue, to be^n the glorious refor- 
ination ? America may now furnifh the man, but where (hall 
hiz fucceflTor be found ? 

* Sec Vattcls Law of Nations, b. I. ch. 13. 
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of your partners afFedions, nor wil you be likely to 
know the valu of their virtues. Having broken over 
the barriers of virtue, you are forever liable to ftray i 
and the probability iz, you deftroy the happinefs of 
your wives, and the peece of your families. Perhaps 
with focne art, and the forgiving temper of your wives, 
you may eonceel the family dilcordi and the wretched 
ftate of your minds, from a cenforious world ; pride, 
rjcputation, every motiv would urge you to this pre« 
caution -, but iz not this a poor lubltitute for happi* 
ifefs i A poor confolation for the multiplied evils that 
follow, in an endlels train, from the unreezonable and 
criminal indulgences of a few yeers ? You may be af- 
fured alfo that a woman of good principles cannot feel 
a pure fatisfiidion, in the company even of 4 reformed 
hufband, when fhe reflefls, az (he frequently wil, that 
he haz waftej hi^ hdth and fubfiance qpon the vileft 
of her fex. My vung frends, it iz idle, it iz weeknefs 
and follv to expea any kind of happinefs or plezure^ 
which fnal indemnify you for the trubble of feeking it^ 
except in the puriuance of the principle^ which moral- 
ity prefcribes. Whenever you purfu an objeA, at the 
expenfe oJF any moral principle ; when the attainment 
of your end muft injure the perfon, the oroperty, the 
reputation or the feelings of one child of Adam, the 
acquifition of that objeA wil not giy yom happinels i 
you are purfuing a fantom. This leedtl ine to fiiy 
fomething on one of the moft hanous crimes a man 
can commit, and which the laws of fociety cannot or 
at leeft do not punifh ; that iz, fedudtiont ' . 

Fafliion^ which iz often founded on moral propriety, 
and oftener on political convenience, iz fometimes an 
enemy to both ; and public opinion, enlifted in the 
cauze of vice, iz a greater fcurge to fociety than war 
or peftilence. It iz one of the evils, or rather of the 
cuifes of civilization, that certain crimes, az malignant 
in their nature, and az fatal in their confequenees, az 
murder and robbery, becume falhionable, and to a cer- 
tain degree^ reputable. Of this kind, iz deliberate ie- 
au(%oA« It iz az malignant in its x^turc az murder^ 

for 
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for it iz accompanied with the fame aggravation, mal-* 
ice prepenfe, or a premeditated defign : It iz az fatal to 
fociety ; for reputation iz az deer az life ; and the 
^rretched viAims of deception,' if they lay violent hands 
on themfelves, or linger out a life of difgrace, are equal<* 
ly murdered, equally loft to fociety. And the only 
reezon why the feducer and the murderer hav not been 
placed on a footing by the laws of fociety, muft be^ the 
difEcuIty of proof, or of afcertaining the degrees of slt^ 
where there iz a poffibility or a prefumtion of a^t 
on the part of the woman* 

Th^e are however certain inftances of this crime 
which are tz capable of proof az, arfoD> burglary or 
murder ; and Why the laws of a ftate, which prohibit 
under fevere penalties, the taking or giving more than 
fix per cent, intereft on the loan of money, even on the 
filireft contra^ fhould yet permit the teducer to take 
another's reputation, to doom to indelible infamy the ^ 
helplefs female, whoze reputation iz all her portion, iz ' 
one of thoze problems in fociety, which the philofo* 
pher wil impute to human imperfeAion, and the Krift« 
lan numbef among the infcrutable myfieries of provi«>- 
dence. 

But I am not addreffing legiflators ; I am reezoning 
^ith individuals. Waving the bafends of the crime^ 
let us attend to its confequences in £imilies and foci&« 
ty. You wil doutlefs acknowlege, for I do not fee 
how you can deny, t|iat when you deliberately commit 
a crime that afFeds your natx)r, you explicitly admit 
that your nabor haz an equal rieht to commit the fame 
crime againft yourfelves j for I prefumeno man wil 
arrogate to himfelf an exclufiv privilege of being a vil- 
lan. 

' You attempt then to feduce the wife, the fifter, or 
the dawter of your firend ; but hav you none of theze 
relations ? Hav you not a wife, a fifter, a dawter^ wboz^ 
reputation iz deer to you ; whoze honor you would 
die to defend i You hav attacked the honor of your 

nabor ; haz he not the fame right to aflail your family, 
in the fame delicate point i But if you hav none of 

theze 
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thms iiQ^:.coiine(iiQO$| hay vpi».no £^(naJ6 fr^d yslxo^ 
repuutaiioa is deer u> yw ' N^iw by atteimpting the' 
bonorof any wooiaivy&u wags war witfa^ thp wbolii 
h^m^ rare. ; ygu bia^ down tbe barriov «l|icb oa- 
tiire and tociety tey «(h^li0\j^ ito gard \sw. aw«i fini- 
ily and fr^ndAi and kcv /W" bocior a^ui oaj>pioef% and 
coini^<|juiendy ygur $wa» exposed to the iatr^egy of ev7 
ery unprincipled sketch : You e^cn invite .aa aoempl 
upon y«ur ftnaily and ^cndu i ypu beet ;^ cbaUeo^ 
and bid defiance tp any man wto ba^ 4ie ^irit ;o rer 
venge the rongs of the helplidi^ Tbezf ysp feriouf 
coafiderajtSpn9» in which: men of prinGyd^aod of no 
psioeiple are 4ii|iisdly ioterefled ; /pr aaaH^^nidiCHi^ rake 
is ufuaUy as fond ^ hiz own and bA'£wily'4 liDfipr, 
as the man of ibe. chafteft life* 

Mingle witb yovr fuperiors in age ^n/i virisdoin, 
whenever .^ou can do it with ptppriety. }f ypiir pa<^ 
rents are wixe^' they wtl aflbciate with ypu a« much ^z 
ppffible in your amufements ; they wil be cbecrfMl and 
facetious, and thus make you az luippy az you wit^to 
be at home. A morofe crabbed old oian is not iovking 
company for the yuog and ^idttly ; and you opght 
rather to (bun the illnatured, if poilible. But .wbepr 
ever your parents are of a cheerful diipoeitipn, and luv 
(heir children, they make the moft agreeable and mpft 
ufefui companions. Tbey wil find anmiementa for 
you at home^ and you wil be happier th^ce than any 
where «lfe. If your parents are thus difppaed to ^aakt 
tbemfelvBs your prinpipal coinpaniona, always indv^ 
their inclination. You nvil thus av<>id tbe contagion 
of vicious companyt you wil form a habit of content* 
ment and iatisfaSion at home ;. and remi^ixdier, if you 
do not find happinefs there, you wil never find muc& 
facisfiidion abroad. 

in cboofing fociety bowev^r, be careful not. to .piifli 
yourCelf into company^ Yung mea^are ^ften impa* 
tient of rthe QB(fa*aints which oiodefiy and dfoarum im* 
poze upon them. They aie anxious to affi)date with 
thozje of greater age and rank than themlelves ; and 
cxpcA more notis than mankind in .gCQoad . fuppoze 

. tliey 
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they dezerv. This proceeds frcxn the ambition and 
Ate of youth ; the motivs I beleev to be often innocent 
and laudaUe ; the ambition therefore (hould be guv- 
•med, rather than reprefled. A little experience wit 
didhte patience and a modeft deportment, which, with 
yeers and information, wil always entire refpeAability. 
I once knew a man of twenty two chagrined even to 
jf>etulence, because he coidd not be admitted a truftee 
bf a colfege. I waz furprized at hiz fevere remarks 
bn the venerable body of gentlemen who rejcAed him. 
He thought himfelf a man of more fcience than fome 
of the corporation ; and therefore better qualified to 
diredl a literary inftitution. Admit the fad, that he 
iexcelled in fcientific attainments, yet the vexation he 
felt at hiz difapp'ointment waz proof enough that he 
waz deftitute of the firft requifits in the overfeers of 
yuth, caolnefi and jtidgement* 

In the world, avoid every fpecies of affeftation, and be 
az fafliionable az convenience wil warrant. Yet never 
be the firft to invent novelty, tior run to excefs in imita- 
tion. This advice, to be faJhionabU^ (hould however be 
qualified, and reftraihed to things indifienent, in pomt 
of morality. Az the moral kara^r of men does not 
depend on the (hape of their garments, it iz generally 
beft to wear our clothes in the model that fafliion [»«•> 
fcribes ; unlefs your circumftances forbid, or the fafhioil 
itfelf iz inconvenient: For if you are not able to af- 
ford the expenfe, it is criminsd in you to follow the 
cuftoms of die 'mlthy ; - and if the wape of a garment 
makes it uheezy upon you or cumberfc>me> the fafluon 
iz ridiculous, and none but week peeple, the common 
coxcombs and butterflies of the world, "wil adopt it. 
For this reezon follow lord Chefterfield's maxims with 
great caution. His letters contain a Arange compound 
of the beflzttA worft inftruAions -ever givep to a yung 
man ; indeed it would be expe£ted of a itian, wfaoze 
objeft waz not to make hiz fon good^ but to make him 
fhswy, 

Hiz lordfliip, I tliink, recommends to his fon to wear 
iffng nails I in confequencc of which advice long nails 

are 
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are very faftiionable wherever hiz letters are red. But 
a man ought to be confiftent. Why did he not at the 
fame time recommend long beards i Both are very 
proper among favages, who hav no ideas of nectnels } 
and one would think they flioulj always go together 9 
but among civilized peeple, both are eouaily floyenly. 
Hiz lordmip givs an excellent reezon for biz advice ; 
that mekanics pare their nails, and giotUmin ought to 
be diftinguiftied froni /abartrs* Why did not he add» 
that az mekanics walk on two feet^ gentlemen, for fako 
of diftindion, ought to walk on all fours i But hiz 
lordfliip had better reezons for hiz advice. Long nails 
arte a moft commodious fubftitute, or at leeft fumifli a 
reddy alleviation of the evils arizing from a fparing ufe 
of ivory. Befides, hiz Igrd^hip waz 9 courtier, fond pf 
royal examples, &c. He found a princely one in the 
Auyrian monark, who, when he waz a beieft, wore hiz 
nails in the fame itianner. Nebuchadnezzer howevef 
waz under the direction of a divine impnlfe ; an au- 
thority that hiz lordihip could not claim for a2f hiz in-* 
jun£lions and maxims* 

Never let fafliion blind you to convenience and con- 
gruity. Do not introduce fordjgn cuftoms, without 
reezon, or by the halves. The french feed themfdves 
with forks, uzing knives merely to cut their meet ; 
therefore knives with (harp points, are for them tlie moft 
convenient. But it iz really lauehable to fee the A- 
mericans adopting the ufe of ijnarp pointed , knives, 
without the pradice of feeding themfdves with foiics. 
They do not fee the particular convenience of the cuf- 
tom m France^ where it originated ; but it iz thtfajbim^ 
to uzi themj and this iz all they think of. They are 
however wdl puniihed for their fervile api(hnefs, cfpec- 
lally when they are hunery ; for a man may az wd 
feed himfdf with a bodlun, az with a knife of the 
prefent fafliion. 

Be equally careful of a&eSation in the ufe of lan- 
guage. Uze words that are moft common and genei*-* 
ally underftood. Remember that fublimity and de« 
gance do not confift principally in words s az the mod* 

em 
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tm ftile D( writing would make us beleey. Sublimity 
tonfifts in grand and devatM ideas ; and elegance ik 
moft generally found in a plain^ neet, chdfte phrafcolo*- 
jy. In ptonunciation bfe very cautious of imitating 
heftage, where indeec^riaturcy^irA/ be reprefented^ b«t 
where in faft we firtd too «iuch ftrutting, mouthing, 
rant, and €vei7 kind of affeftatibn. The modem pro- 
nunciation of oiir language on the Efiglifh ftagc iz, 
beyond rheeure, affeded and ridiculous. The change 
^( ty d znif iritd ch^ j and A i^ f»Jch words zz na^, 
iurej educattoHj faperftitionl originated in the theatrical 
ttiouthifig of^oitls; and iz, in language, what the 
ftage-ftrut iz ih walking. The praiSKce haz indeed 
fpted froni the fta^ amonj^ our polite fpeekers, whp 
hav adopted it, az peeple do other ^fhions, without 
knowing ^hfi Wtre it a matter of indJfFefence, likft 
the (hape of a hat, I would recommend it to your imi** 
tation ; but I hav cleerly progved iri another place,* 
that the prafite^ iz hot vindicable on any good princi- 

I)les $ that oti the contrary, it materially injures the 
anguag^ botK in oithograph]^ and the melody oj^ 
fpeeking. There iz fuch a thing az tru and falfe tafte^ 
ind the latter az often direAs fafliion, az the fonner. 
The nachkre and education of modem times are to pu- 
rity of language, what red fethers and yellow ribbon j 
are to elegance in drefs ; and could the pra£tice be rej)- 
tefented with a pencil, it would be az boldly caricatiif'- 
cd, az the noritious hed-drefles of 1774. 

Do not adopt fiich ^hrafes az aver/e from^ hgreetS^ 
io^ going pqft^ and other modern altefations 6f the tifual 
idiom ; for they are gtofs violations of the prindpkii 
of the language, az migh^be eezily prooved, wete this 
the pldce. If yeti are a lawyer, db not Confound fuch 
tisrms, az, witnefsj tf/ihnony and evidence j cailiing a wit * 
nefsy an evidence, fritnefs iz the perfori teftifying ; tef 
iimmy iz ^hat he declares in court ; and evidence iz 
the efFefts of that teftimony in producing conviftion. 
Do not coifkfoutid fuch words az, genius and capacity^ or 
Jinfe^ teming and knowkge* Genius iz the power of in- 

' vention i 

f See my Diflertations on the £iigliih LanguagCy 4* 
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ventlon ; capacity^ the power of receeving idea$« S^fe m 
the faculty of perception ; lerning iz what iz obtained 
in books ; knowlege iz what iz acquired by ohfirvau^n, . 

Attach yourfeives to bizzinefs in the eriy part of life. 
iShunidlediffipated kara6i;ers az you would the plague. 
Liften to nature and reezon,*and draw juft ideas of 
things froni theze pure fources ; othervi*ize you wil 
imbibe faJhionabU fintimeniSy than which a more fatal 
tvil cannot Happen to you. You wil often heer biz-i* 
2inef$ condemned az drudgery and diferace. Defpize 
the fentiment. Nature fpeeks a different language* 
Nature tells you, ^^ that (he htz given you bodies, which 
i-equire conftant exercize ; that labor or fome other 
exercize iz eflential to helth ; that employment iz rlec«<* 
eflary to peece of niind ; and induftry iz the meens of 
acouiring.property/' Nature then haz rendered bizzi^ 
mjs necefTary to heUh and happinefs^ az wel az to inter eft % 
and when men negled her didates, they are ufually 
puniihed with poverty, difeeze and retchednefs. , It 
fometimes happens that a man's anceAors hav accu- 
mulated fuch an edate, that he iz wel fecured from 
poverty -, but tlie very eftate he poflefles, iz the meens 
6f entailing upon him difeeze and all its confequential 
evils : For a rich man iz ftrongly tempted to be lazy ; 
and indolence, by debilitating the animal fyftem, de- 
Aroys the power of enjoyment. Befides, a man of eezy 
circumftances iz very apt to looze the virtu of felf de- 
nial ; he indulges hiz appetite too freely ; be becumes 
an epicure in eeting, ana perhaps a bakkanalian ; he iz 
then a flave of the word kind, a Have to hiz own de<* 
fires, and hiz faithful fervices to himfelf are rewarded 
with the gout. 

In addition to this, he may fquander away hiz eftate ; 
:^nd then he iz poor indeed 1 For a man who iz bred 
in affluence, feldom haz the refolution or the knowlege 
requifit to repair a broken fortune. The way to ieep 
dn eJlaUy iz to lern in youth how to acquire one ; and 
the way to enjey an eftate, iz to be conftantly in fome 
bizzinefs which (hal find employment for the faculties 
df tht mind. Idlenefs and plezure fatee? az foon a^ 
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if>izzine(s ;, and indeed \vhen bizzihefs haz becumc 
habitual) it iz the firil of plezures.. 

In forniing a matritnonial 0nne£lion, bridle' hnqff 
and reduce it to the control, of reezon. You wil per^ 
haps be in luv at fixte^ ; but remeniber, you cannot 
rely on the continuance of. the pailioh. ^t this erly 
period of life, a min's pauions ^re too violent to laft i 
he iz in raptures ana ecftacy ; but raptures and ecjiacf 
never continu thrg Ufe. ■ While a man talks of rap« 
tures and paradife on erth, he iz.^dt fit to be married % 
for hiz paflion, or rather hiz frenzy, warps hiz judge-^ 
inent ^ he iz az unqualified to form a jufteftimate of a 
ivoman's karader, az a blind man to judge, of colors. 
The probability iz, in all fUch cafes, that a man wi| 
make a bad choice ; at leeft the chances are ten to one. 
againft him. . Before a inan marries, he diould liv long^ 
enuf to experience tKe fallacy of hope, and to moderate 
niz expedations down to real life. He wil then meet 
with fewer difappointments, and be better prepared to 
realjze the happinefs that i^ ^within hiz power. 

If you feel a violent paffion for a young lady, the 
chance iz tha]: the firft opportunity you hay, you wi} 
difcloze it, and afiu\[e her you are dying for her. Should 
pafTion hurry you to fuch a declaration, before you hav 
much acquaintadce with her, and Before you hav, by 
your attentions, made fome favorable imprefllons oa 
her Hart, you may be fure of a repulfe ; for your fud-* 
den proreltions frighten the lady, and ladies are nevel: 
frightened into luv. A widow wil fometimes furren- 
der to the mofl unexpected attack ; but yung coy 
maidens are to be taken only by gradual approaches. 
To enfure fuccefs, take the advice of a yeiy fenfible 
woman ; ^^ firft be the frend, and then the luver." Be 
poFite and attentiv ; Ihdw yourfelf a particular frend^ 
for ladies are not ahrmed at profeffions of efteem ; be 
neether bafhful, not difcuver uncommon folicitude ; 
and the lady's hart wil probably be yours before (he 
knows it. 

Do you afk, how you ihal difcuver the tru kara(3er 
of a woman, fo a2 not to be deceevcd \ I anfwer, this 
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muft depend moftly on obzcrvations of your own, df 
tf thoze that are more acquainted with the fex than 
yourfelf. The virtues of good nature, ddicacy, modeft 
fczervednefs, prudence, &c. are difcuverable only by 
confiderable acquaintance. I would however advize 

?rou to be cautious of connefling yourfelves with the 
bllowihg karaders : Firft, wimen who hav been ac- 
cuftomed to indulge familiarities, even in company, 
fuch as kiffing, playing with their hand^, arid the like. 
Secondly, thoze who wil never be feen in the morning ; 
for if a lady rUns out of a room,- and avoids vou in a 
morning drefs, the fufpicion iz that (he iz a Hut, and 
that (he iz confcious of her unfitnefs to be feen. A 
fieet woman wil never be a(hamed of her difhabilie, 
for in this (he wil (how her neetnefs to the beft advan- 
tage. A ilut may look tolerably wd in (ilks ; but a 
neet woman only wil appeer wd id i kitchen or at a 
I>rekfa(l table in hef orwn family. 

Thirdly, never conncft yourfdvci with a very lo- 
^acious or fretful woman ; fuch a partner wil teeze 
you thro lift. Fdurthly, avcrid one who haz a (land- 
erous tung ; (he wil keep your family and the nabor« 
hood in perpetual difcord. Fifthly, form no connec- 
tion with a woman, who haz ho acquaintance with a 
kitchen. She wil truft every thing to fervants, who 
wil wafte more than you confume ; (he wil not know 
how to reforrtt abufesor giivern domefties ; the clothes 
wil be ill wafhcdj the food wil Be badly cooked ; you 
wil be harrafled with diforders and irregularity in the 
family j and you wil be afhamed of your wire, if (he 
iz hot a(hamed of herfelf. A mafter of a veflcfl (hould 
not come in at the cabin windows ; nor (hould a man be 

E laced at the hedofan army, without an intimatt 
nowlege of the duty of a private foldier. How then 
can a lady be qualified for the care of a family, with* 
Out being acquainted with every part of domeftic biz- 
iinefs ? Sixthly, marry, if pof&bfe, a lady of virtu and 
religion ; for religion iz her beft gard from tethptatiofl 
and the alluremcjlts of vice. At any rate, marry. A 
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married man^ efpecially z father^ iz a better citizen than 
a bachelor. Hiz benevolent a0e(3ipns are called in to 
exercize in hiz family ; and he iz t^us prepared to luv 
and toblefs fociety in general. 
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MY AMIABLB FRENDS, 

A LTHO mi^n in general are expozpd to the fqrpJ7 
Jr\^ cion of your fex, and their opinions arc often cori- 
iTrued if^to flattery or ftratagem, yet the tenor of the fol- 
lowing remarks wil, it iz prefum^, bear fuch mark; 
of (incerity az to giv them a place in your confidence. 
They are not (he precepts of a morpfe in(lru(9or, nor th€^ 
opinions of a hoary fage who haz loft all relilh for th^ 
joysofljfe, and wii^es to refirain the innocent plez- 
ures of fenfe. They do not pi'oceed from a peevifh 
old bachelor, whom a phlegir^atic conftitptipn, or re-^ 
peeted difappointments, hav changed into a hater of 
your fex ; but they cpnne from a heart capable of being 
foftened by your charms or your misfortunes ; a heart 
that never harbored a wi(h but to fee and make you 
|iappy. They arc the fentiments of a yung frend ; oniq 
^ho tiaz lived long eiiuf, if pot to feel his own faults, 
at leeft to dijcuver thoze of others ; and to form a tol- 
erable eftimate of youf worth in focial life. 

Our Saviour, when on ert(), took a child in hi 7 
arms and faid, " of fuch iz the kingdom of heaven." 
I nevei- view a drclc of littlq mifles without recollcdt- 
ing thp divine comparifpn. A colleftion of fwect lit- 
tle beings, with voices ^i melqdiou^ az the notes of thq 
nightingale, whoze cheeks even a whiTper wil cuver 
vvith blufhes, apd whoze hearts are az pure az the falll 
ing fnow drop ; iz heaven in miniature. Suctijz the 
defcription or my little female frends in the bloo^of 
childhood. To prezerve that delicacy of mind, which 
nature furnifhes j which conftitutes the glory of you^ 
fex, and forms the principal gard of your own virtue, 
iz the bizzinefs of education. In this article you hay 
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an opportunity to difplay the excellence of your char- 
ader, and to exert your talents nioft fuccefsfully in ben^ ' 
cfitting fociety, 

A woman without delicacy, iz a woman without 
reputation ; for chaftity really exifts in the mind ; and 
when this fountain iz pure, the words and actions that 
flow from it, wil be chaftc and delicate, Yung miffes 
therefore fhould be remooved az far az poffible fron^ 
all company that can taint their minds, or accuftom 
them to indecency of any kind. Their nurfes, their 
companions, their teechers, (houldbe feledled from 
peeple of at leeft uncorrupted morals and amiable man- 
ners. 

But a more advanced ftage of life, the time when 
yung ladies enter into fociety, iz, with refpeft to their 
future reputation, a period extremely critical. Little, my 
deer friends, do you r^fleS, hoW important iz the man- 
ner in which you enter jnro life, . Prudery and coquet- 
ry are extremes equally to be (hunned, becauze both 
arc equally difagreeable to otlr fex, and fatal to your 
reputations. It hazbeed faid that coquetts often looze 
their reputation, while they retain their virtu j and that 
prudes often prczerve th«r reputation, after, tjiey hav 
loft their virtu. I would only add this remark, that 
coquetts are generally^ but prudes almoft always fufpe(ft-. 
ed ; and fufpicion iz az fatal to a fem^ile karafler,' az a 
crime. Iz this unjuft ? Coquetry and prudery are both^ 
affeflation ; every fpecics of affciSation dezerves pqn-' 
ifhment ; and when perfons relinquifh their own r^at-* 
ural karaiflers for thoze wh?ch are borrowed, iz it un- 
jufl to fufpe^ their niotivs, az a f>uni(hmeat for thc» 
offence i " ' » ^ 

You arc taught to fufpeft the man who flatters you.; 
But your good fenfe wil very eezily djftinguifh betvyeet^* 
cxpreilions of mere civility and declarations of real ef- 
teem. In general one rule holds, that the man who iz 
mod lavish in declarations ofefteem and adrhiration, 
luvs and admires you the leeft. A profufion of flattery 
i? real ground for fufpicion. Reel efleem iz evinced 
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bv a uniform courfe of polite refpe^ul b|hayifl|i«« 
This 12 a proof pn which you may dq)end i it tx ^ 
flattery the mod grateful to a lady of un^erftanding^ 
becaufe it mud proceed from a re^ refped for her kar« 
3|£ter and virtues. 

' Permit m^ here to fugged one caution. You arg 
jtold that unmeening flattery iz ^n infult to your un« 
derftandines^ and ibmetimes you are apt ^. ricient it. 
This (hQul4 be done with great prifdence* Precipitate 
refentment iz dangerous ; it may n9t t>e dezerved at 
the time ; it may make you an enemy ; it may giv ua- 
^ezinefs to a frend i it may giv your own harts pain ; it- 
may injure you by creating a fufpiciqn that it iz all af- 
fedatiox). ' The common place civilities of dangling 
beaux may be very trifling and disagreeables but cad 
rarely amount to an ihfuft, or dezerve more than indif- 
ftrence and ' negled. ' Kefentment of fuch trifl(S8 caa 
hardly be a miikoi tru dignity of foul* • 

At this period of life, let the prime exeelleijice of 
your karader^i delicacy^ )]€ difcuvered in all your words 
and anions. 'Permit me^ az one acquainted at leettr 
with the fentimeiits of my own fex, to aflure^yoMv tb^t: 
a man never refpefls a woman, who does, no^ refpoi^ 
herfelf. ' Xhe moment a woman fuflfers tq fall frqm 
her tunj;, any exprefllons that indicate the leeft iodel-p, 
scacy ormind ; the moment (he ceefes to blM()i: j(t.:(Ucb 
^preflions from dur fex, (he teefes to b^ refpe^ed ;, 
becauze az a lady, (heiz no longer refpedable. What-. 
ever familiarity of converfation may be viiodicable ofi. 
pardonable in ether fex alone, there iz, in mixed cpm*? 
panics, a facred decorub that (^oUld fiot be yioli^^d by 
one rude idea.' And however difpozed the ladies may 
be to overtook fmall tranfgreflions in our fex, yet Mnfor- 
jgiving man cannot eezily forget the offences of youi9| 
efpecially ' wheh' thoze offences difcuver a want q( all 
that renders ;you lovely. 

If your tuords are to bq fo flri^ly watchod,. . how 
much more attention iz nece(rary to render your rvs* 
du^ unexceptionable. You charge our fex, with being 
»hc feduccrs, the betrayers of yours. Admit th^ chargtj 
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I o he psLTtUllf tni, yet let lit be candidt. Az {imfii^tf 
HZ many of our fcx are acknowlcged to be» it iz fafut ju£« 
lice to fay, tb^t very few are fo abandoned az to attempt 
deliberately the fedu^ion of an artlefs and innocent 
lady, who (hows, by her condu^ that Che iz confciouf 
pf the worth of her r«putation» and that fl)e re^xafts 
her own kara<Aer. I hav rardy found a libertine vtha 
had impudenee i^uf to afTail virtue, that had not beea 
fsxpozedby foine improprieties of condufi:. There ia^ 
fomething fo commanding in virtu, that even villana 
refpeft her, and dare not approadi her temples but xor 
tlie karafter of her votauries^ 

But when a woman iz incauudoua, wl^n (he iz reddy 
to £all into the arms of any man that approaches her^ 
when (he fuffers double entendrcs, indecent hints ami 
converiatioa to flowfifom her lips ia mixed companies^ 
fhe remooves the barriers of her reputaticMi, (he di&rnuc 
l^erfelf, and thoiifandti cp|Si(kter tb^&lves at liberty ta 
pommence an attack. ' 

When fo much depends on jaor prindples and rep«. 
Utation ; whefi we expedl to ^derive all the happinefs 
of the married life from that fcnirce, can it be acrioMsr 
to wi(h for fome proof of your virtu befoie thft ia*^ 
di(roluble<:onne£tioa iz ' forQiod i Iz that virtu to be 
trufted which haz never been tempted ? Iz it ahfiird 
to fay that sin attack may be made even with honors* 
ble intentioils i Admit thd abfurdity ; but fuch at^ 
tempts are often nuule, and may end in your ruin* 
The man may then be retched in hiz miftake becauze 
he iz difappointed in biz opinion and expeiSations, Be 
afTured, my (reads, that even vile man cannot but ef<* 
teem the woman who refpeAs herfelf. We look to 
you, in a world of vice, for that delicacy of mind, that 
innocence of life^ whidx render /Mrlavdy and auxfihis 

Do you wi(h for admiration } But admiration & as 
traiiUient az the blazef of a meteor. Ladies who hav 
the moft admirers, are often the laft to fimt valuable 
panners. 

Do 
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V Do yoQ wifh to be efteemed and luved ? It W» eesy 
to render yourfdves efteemable and lovely. It iz only 
liy retaining that foftners of manners, that obliging and 
delicate attention to every karader, which, whether 
natural or acquiredyare at fome period of life, the prop- 
erty of almoft every female. Beamy and money, without 
merit, will fometimes command eligible connexions ; 
but fuch connexions do not anfwer the wifiies of our 
hearts ; they do not render us happy. Leming, or an 
acquaintance with books, may be a very agreeable or a 
very difagreeabte accomplilhment, in proportion to the 
difcretion of the lady who pofl^Ies it. Properly em- 
ployed, it iz highly iatisKidory to the lady and her con« 
oedions ; but I beleev obzervation wil confirm my 
tonjefhire, that a ftrong attachment to books in a lady, 
often deters a ipan firdm approaching her with the of- 
ler of hiz heart. This iz afcribed to the pride of our 
fee. That the imputation iz always falfe,. I wil not 
aver \ but I undertake to fay, that if pride iz the eauze^ 
h iz fupported by theordsr of nature.! 

One fex iz formed for the more hardy exercizes of 
Ae council, the field and -the laborious eirtployments of 
procuring fubfiftence. The other, for the Aiperintend- 
ance of domeftic concerns, and for diflfufing blifs thro 
ibcial life. When a woman quits her own depart- 
ment, ihe ofiends her bii(band, not mefdy becauze fiie 
obtrudes herfelf upon uftiz bizzinefs, but becauze (he 
departs firom that fphere which iz affigned heritk' the 
order of fociety ; becauze (he n^ledts btr duty, and 
leeves her own department vacant. The fame remark 
wil apply to the man who vifits the kitchen and gets 
the name of a bitty. The fame prineiple which ex-» 
eludes. a man from an attention to domqlHic bizzinefs^ 
excludes a woman from law, mathen^tics and aftron- 
omy. Eech fex feels a degree of pride in being beft 
qualified for a partieular ftation, and a degree of re- 
fentment when the other encroaches upon their privi- 
lege. This iz ,a(5ting conformably to theconftitution 
of fociety. A woman would not willingly marry a man. 
Vyho u& ftrongly inclined to pafs hiz time in feeing the 
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^ufe and furniture /in order, in fuperintending th« 
cooks, or in working gauze and tiffany ; for (he would- 
predi<^ with fome certainty, that he Would negled hix 

f proper bizzinefs. In the fame manner, a man iz cau« 
ious of forming a connedtion with a woman, whoze 
prediledion for the fciences might take her attentioa 
from neceflary family concerns. 

Ladies liowever are not generallycharged with a Coo 
ftrong attachment to books. It iz. neceflary that they 
(hould be wel acquainted with every thing that refpedts; 
life and manners ; with a knowlege of the human hart 
and the graceful accomplifhments. The greatefl mif- 
fortune iz, that your erly ftudies are not always wei di*. 
re£ted ; and you are permitted to <^vour a thoufand 
volumes of fiditioui nonfenie, when a fmaller number 
of books, at lefs trubble and expenfe, would furniih 
you with more valuable trezures of knowlege. 

Tp be Uvefy then you mufl: be content to he wimm ;' 
to be mild, focial and fentimental ; to be acquainted 
with all that belongs to your department, and leeve the 
mafcuiine virtues, and the profound refearches of fludy,. 
to the province of the other fex. 

That it may be neceflary, for political purpbfes, to 
confider man az the fuperior in authority, iz to me 
probable. I queftion whether a different maxim would 
not deftroy your own happinefs. 

A man iz pleezed with the deference biz wife fhowt 
for hiz opinions ; be often loves her even for her want' 
of information, when it creates a kind of dependence 
upon hiz judgement.' On the other hand, a woman 
always defpifes her hufband for hiz inferiority in un-' 
derflanding and knowlege, and blufhes at the figure he 
makes in the company of men who pofTefs fuperior 
talents. Do not theze fa£l$ juftify the order of focie^' 
ty, and render fome difference in rank between the fex- 
ies, neceflary to the happinefs of both ? But this fuperi« 
<^rity iz comparativ, and in fome mezure, mutual. In 
many things, the woman iz az much fuperior to her 
bufl>and, az he iz to her, in any article of information.* 
They depend on eecb other, and the affumption of anyt 
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prerogativ or fuperioilty in dooitAic Iife> i^ « prooT 
flat the union iz not perfeA ; it is a firong evidenca> 
tbyf panics 0r# not, or tc/i/ not be happy. 

Ladies are often ridiculed for their loquacioufnefs. 
But ridicule iz not the word punifiimeAt of this fault. 
However witty>fprightiy ^nd fentimental your conver* 
lation may be, depend on it» aza maxicn that holds, 
vhhout exception, that the porfon who talks inceflant- 
Iy» wil foon ceefe to be refpgdcd. From congrefs to* 
piivate families, the remarlL iz tni, that a man or worn-, 
an who talks much^ looses idl inflpenoe. To your fex» 
talkativneis iz very injurious ; for t man wil hardlf 
ever ehooze a noizy loquacious woman lor hiz com* 
panion. A delicate rezerv iz a becwning, a command- 
ing charafteriftic of an amiable wcman ; the want of 
'mhkh no brilliant ^coompliftiments wil fupply. A. 
want of ability to convcrie, iz feurcely fo much cen- • 
fiired, az a want of dikretion to know when to fpeek 
and when to i>e fiient. 

' In the choice of hu^nds, my fur reeders^ what 
ihall I ^y i It has been fajd or infiniiated, that yoii: 
prefer men of inferior talents. This iz not tru. Youl 
are lenfibie that a good addre& and ardTpedfulatten- 
tioB, are the qualities which moft generally recommen<t 
to die efieem.of both, fexea. A phiiolbpher, who i|^* 
abfent and (lupid, wil not pleafe az a companion ; but 
fif two perfons equal in other refpeds, the man of fu- 
pcrior talents iz your choice. If my obzervitioas haY*- 
not deceeved me, vou pride yqurfelvef in being con«> 
sieAed with men of eminence. I mention this to coq^ 
tradi6l the opinion maintained in the Lounger, that hU 
dies giv a fort of prefeoence to men of inferior talents^ 
The opinion w^nts extetifion and qualification ; it cxm 
tends to both fexes, when tru, but iz never tru, except 
when met^ of talent^ are deAitute of fopi^ acpompliKh- 
ments. 

Money iz t\\ic great objeft of defire widt both fexe$ 9 
but how few obtain it by marriage i With reifped: to 
our fex, I Gon£efs, it iz not much to a man's credit tq 
Isek a fortune widiout any excnieos of hiz jo^n ; biii 






the ladies often mdce a Ctpitii miftake in the meehs (ct 
obtaining their o^eft' ibxif allc, what iz m man* s firm 
tune ? Whereal, W they are inj>iufuit of welth^ lolid 
permanent wciti^1fley'fl10uld'al^ isifea man ofbivad'^ 
nefs f Of taUms f OfperfeViring iniu/iry f Dies hi 
knew the ^ efmemy f The difference in the two cafes 
iz this : The man of fortune, who haz not formed a 
habit of acquiring property, iz generally ignorant of 
the ufe of it. He not only fpends it, but he fpends il 
without fyftem or advantage, and often dies a poor 
man. But the man who knows how to acquire prop- 
erty, generally keeps hie expenditures within hiz in« 
come ; in exerting hiz talents to ebtaitfj he forms a habk 
of uzing hiz property to advantage, an^ commonly en« 
joys life az wel in eKcumulating an eftate, az the maa 
ot fortune does in eSJ^if^ cme. My idea iz breefly 
this ; that the woman who marries a man of bizzi« 
nefs, with very little property, haz a better chance for 
a fortune in middle life and old age, than one who 
marries a rich man who livs in idlendTs. 

After all, ladies, it depends much on yourfel ves to de* 
termin, whether your families fluill enjoy eezy circuam 
ftances. Any man may acquire fomething by hiz ap^ 
plication ; but econ^my^ the tnoft difficuh article in coa^ 
dueling domefticconcenns, iz the womans province. 

You fee with what frsmkneb and candor I tell yon 
my opinions. Thia iz undoutedly the beil mode of 
conducing fociiri niterqourfis, and particularly our io« 
tercourfe with tbefsdftft part of the creation. 

I rite from feeling V from obzenratton ; from expe- 
rience. The fexes, while ¥ech keep their proper 
fphere, cannot fail to render eech other focial and hap- 
py. But frail az yours iz commonly reprefented, yon 
may not only boaft of a fuperior (hare of virtu your- 
felves, but ot garding and cheri(hing ours. You hay 
not only an intereft in being good for your eum (akesy 
bvLtficiety iz interefted in your goodnefs ; you poKfll 
our manners, eorred our vices, and infpire our harts 
with a love of virtue* Can a mao who loves an amia- 
ble woman^ abaadon (uiH&lf to vtcea which ihe s^ 
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bors ? Maiy your influence over oar fex be inereefed i 
Dot merely the influence of beauty and gay accom- 
plilhments, but tbc influencfc of your vinues, wtioze 
dominion controls ihe cvili» and oiHltipIiet Uie bklSnjj^ 
of fociety. 



The end. 
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